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‘** What is the Tory Party, unless it represents 
National feeling ?”—Lord Beaconsfield. 
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PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


BRYANT 
SAFET MATCHES, 


ll PRIZE MEDALS. 
ENTIRELY FREE FROM PHOSPHORUS. 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 


HARMLESS TO ALL EMPLOYED IN THEIR MANUFACTURE. 
PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 


THE PARADISE OF BIRDS. 


An Gstrabagansn in a Hodern Dress. 
By WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE 


Second Edition. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD € SONS, London and Edinburgh. 


Mr. Ruskin, AT THE CONCLUSION oF A LEcTURE, says :— 

‘‘T will end this lecture, and this volume, with the {refreshment for 
us of a piece of perfect English and exquisite wit, falling into verse,— 
the-Chorus of the Birds, in Mr. Courthope’s ‘ Paradise’ of them,—a 
book lovely, and often faultless in mosv of its execution.”—Love’s Meinie. 


SFOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE? Mx, “BLoop MIXTURE,” 
THE GREAT BLOOD 
WORLD-FAMED PURIFIER & RESTORER, 


For cleansing and clearing the Blood from 
all impurities, cannot be too highly re- 
commended, For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin 
Diseases, and Sores of all kinds, it is a 


It Cures Old Sores, eads or Pimples on the 
3'Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, | Face, 
«Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, Cures Glandular Swellings, {[Matter, 
iCures Scurvy Sores. Clears the Blood from all Impure 
,JCures Cancerous Ulcers, From whatever cause ari . 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases, containing six times the quantity, 11s. each, sufficient to effect a permanent 
cure in the great majority of long-standing cases—BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 

hi address for 30 or 132 stan 


— out the World; or sent to an nps by 
HE LINCOLN & MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, Lincoln. 


[PAGE WOODCOGK’S WIND PILLS| 


SUFFERERS from WIND «n the STOMACH, Indigestion, Costiveness, 
Giddiness, Sick Headache, Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Colic, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skin Eruptions, &c., 
should lose no time in availing themselves of that most excellent 
medicine, PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS, which for more than 
Thirty Years have held the first place in the world as an effectual 
antidote to the above, and all — arising from a disordered 
state of the Stomach, Bowels, or Liver. Tonic, invigorating, and 
ifying, they form the best remedy extant. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors in Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each; or 
sent, post free, for 14, 33, or 54 stamps, by PAGE D. WOODCOCK, Lixcotn 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Mr. William Black’s New Novel. 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. 


By Wruu1am Brack, Author of “ Shandon Bells,” “ Madcap Violet,” &c. 3 vols., Crown 8vo., 31s. 6d. 

“ In this his latest novel Mr. Black makes a fresh departure. He projects himself with success into another epoch of 
English life and manners. . . . But this story has a closer claim to the attention of English readers ; for it is an attempt 
to clothe the personality of William Shakespeare with domestic interest.” —Times. 


A New Novel by Mrs. Oliphant. 


SIR TOM: a Novel. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “ Hester,” ‘“‘The Wizard’s Son,” &c. 3 vols., Crown 8vo., 31s. 6d. 
By the Author of “For Percival.” 


MITCHELHURST PLACE. 


By MARGARET VELEY, Author of “ For Percival.” 2 vols., Globe 8vo., 12s. 
“ This is a very pleasant, sprightly story.”"—St. James's Gazette. 
A New American Novel. 


RAMONA. A Story. 


By HELEN JACKSON. 2 vols., Globe 8vo., 12s. Just Ready. 


New Book by Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
HUMAN INTERCOURSE. By Pair Giusert Hamerton, Author of 
“ The Intellectual Life,” ““ Thoughts about Art” &c} Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
New Book by the Author of ‘‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL. By 

the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” With numerous [Illustrations by C. Napier 

Hemy. Medium 4to. 12s. 6d. . 
New Fine-Art Book by G. H. Boughton, A.R.A. and E. A. Abbey. 


GKETCHING RAMBLES in HOLLAND. By G. H. Bovenron, A.R.A. 
and E. A. ABBEY. With numerous Illustrations by G. H. Boughton, A.R.A., and E. A. 
Abbey. Fcap. 4to., 21s. 
CHARLES LAMB’S POEMS, PLAYS, AND MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes by ALFRED AINGER, M.A,, Editor of the “ Essays 
of Elia.” Globe 8vo. 5s. 
The Bishop of Exeter’s ‘‘Bampton Lectures,’ 1884. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. Eight 
Lectures preached before the University of Oxford in the Year 1884, on the Foundation of 
the late Rev. JoHN BAmpToN, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By the Right Rev. FREDERICK, LoRD 
BisHoP oF EXETER. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, THE LIFE OF. Chiefly told in 
his own Letters. Edited by his Son, FREDERICK MAURICE. With Two Portraits. 2 vols. 
Second Edition. Third Thousand. Demy 8vo. 36s. 
A New Historical Study. 
ANNE BOLEYN: a Chapter of English History, 1527-1536. By 
PauL FRIEDMANN. 2vols., Demy 8vo. 28s. 
JONTCALM and WOLFE. By Francis Parkman, Author of “ Pioneers 
of France in the New World,” “ The Old Regime in Canada,” &c. With Portrait and Maps. 
2vols.,8vo. Vol. 12s. 6d., ready. (Vol. II. immediately. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of HECTOR BERLIOZ, Member of the Institute 
of France from 1803-1865, comprising his Travels in Italy, Germany, Russia, and England. 
Translated entire from the Second Paris Edition by RACHEL (Scort RussELL) HoLMEs, and 
ELE4NOR HoLMEs. 2 vols., Crown 8vo. 12s. 
JHE SERE and YELLOW LEAF: Thoughts and Recollections for 
Old and Young. By FRANcEs M. WILBRAHAM, Author of “Streets and Lanes of a City.” 
With a Preface by the Right Rev. W. WALsHAM How, D.D., Bishop of Bedford and Suffragan 
of London. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Uniform with the ‘‘Eversley Edition” of Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Tales. 
OEMS. By Cuartes Kinestry. A New Collected Edition, with 
additions. In2 Vols. Globe 8vo. 10s. 
JHE ANCIENT EMPIRES OF THE EAST. By A. H. Savcz, 
Deputy-Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford, Hon. LL.D. Dublin. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
PLEAS of the CROWN for the COUNTY of GLOUCESTER, before 
the Abbot of Reading and his Fellow Justices Itinerant, in the Fifth Year of the Reign of 
King Henry the Third, and the Year of Grace 1221. Edited by F. W. MAITLAND. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
New Books for Boys. ‘ 
CHARLIE ASGARDE. A Tale of Adventure. By Atrrep Sr. Jonnston, 


Author of ‘Camping among Cannibals.” Illustrated by THomsoNn. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE FRENCH PRISONERS. A Story for Boys. By Epwarp Berrz. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Mrs. Molesworth’s New Work. 


CHRISTMAS TREE LAND. By Mrs. Moresworrn, Author of 


“‘ Carrots,” “Two Little Waifs.” Illustrated by WALTER CRANE. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
a 


y Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 
“TI SAY NO.” By Cots. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 


THE LOVER’S CREED. By Mrs. Casnex Hoey, Author of “ The 
Blossoming of an Aloe,” &c. With 12 Illustrations by P. MacNas. 3 Vols. Cr.8vo. (Shortly. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. By Saran Tyrixr, Author of “ The 


Bride’s Pass,” “Saint Mungo’s City,” “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. By Cuartzs Gisson, Author of “ Robin 
Gray,” “The Golden Shaft,” “Queen of the Meadow,” &c. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


FOXGLOVE MANOR. By Roserr Bucuanan, Author of “ The Shadow 


of the Sword,” “ God and the Man,” &c. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 


PHILISTIA. By ‘Cec, Power. 38 Vols. Crown 8vo. 


NEW STORIES BY CHARLES READE. 
Uniform with the other Volumes of the CoLLECTED EDITION oF CHARLES READE’s WORKS. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 3s. 6d. each. 


THE JILT, and other Tales. With Illustrations by Joszrn Nasu. 
GOOD STORIES OF MEN AND OTHER ANIMALS. With Illustra- 


tions by E. A. ABBEY, PERCY MAcQuolID, and JosEPH Nasu. 
SINGLEHEART AND DOUBLEFACE: a Matter-of-Fact Romance. A 
New Edition, revised. With Illustrations by P. MacNas. 
MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW VOLUME ‘OF POEMS. 
A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY, and other Poems. By Atczrnon Caries 


SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. (Shortly. 


FRESCOES: Dramatic Sketches. By Ouma. Crown 8vo., cloth extra 
(uniform with the Collected Edition of her Works). 5s. 
STORIES BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE EVOLUTIONIST AT LARGE.” 
STRANGE STORIES. By Grant Auten (J. AnsurHnor Witson). With 
a Frontispiece by GEORGE Du MAuURIER. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. (Shortly. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “AT HOME IN- FUL. ‘ 


IN THE HIMALAYAS AND ON THE INDIAN PLAINS. By C. F. 
Author of “In the Hebrides.” With numerous Illustrations. hes 8vo., 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MARMION. An entirely New Edition of 


this famous and popular Poem, with over ONE HUNDRED new Illustrations by leading 
Artists. ___ Artists. Elegantly and appropriately bound. Small 4to., cloth extra. 16s. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND HIS WIFE. By Hawrnorne. 


With 6 Steel-plate Portraits. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 24s. 


THOMAS BEWICK AND HIS PUPILS. By Austin Dosson. With 


95 Illustrations. Square 8vo., cloth extra. 10s. 6d. 


ON THE FO’K’SLE HEAD: a Collection of Yarns and Sea Deserip- 


tions. By W. CLARK RussELL, Author of “The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “Round the 
Galley-Fire,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. (Shortly. 


LORD TENNYSON: a Biographical Sketch. By Henry J. Jennines. 


With a Photographic Portrait. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 


WINE, WOMEN, AND SONG: Medieval Latin Students’ Songs. 


Now "frst translated into English Verse, with an Essay by J. ADDINGTON SYMONDs. 
Small 8vo., parchment. 6s. 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. ‘By Justin McCarruy, MP. 


In 4 Vols. Demy 8vo. 12s. each. (Vol. I. now ready. 


AIDS TO LONG LIFE: a “Medical, Dietetic, a1 and General Guide in 
Health and Disease. By N. E. Daviss, LRCP., Author of “One Thousand Medical 
Maxims.” Crown 8vo., 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. (Shortly. 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND VOICE PRESERVATION. For the Use 


of Speakers and Singers. With Mlustrations. By Gorpon Houmes, M.D. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


CONVALESCENT COOKERY: a Family Handbook. By Caruerine 


Ryan. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


‘ 


Messrs, SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’$ 


One volume, demy 8vo., cloth extra, price £1 1s. 

A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. SYDNEY 
SMITH, M.A., Rector of Combe-Florey, and Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. Based on 
Family Documents and the Recollections of Personal Friends. By Stuart J. Rerp. 

The book contains more than fifty unpublished Letters, and several unpublished Essays and 
Poems. It is illustrated by a new Portrait of the Rev. Sydney Smith, engraved on steel, m a 
miniature on ivory, the property of his granddaughter, Miss Holland, and is also enriched wi 
numerous Illustrations specially executed for its pages. 

“There was room for much profitable gleaning . . . and with the assistance he has received 
from Miss Holland, Sydney Smith’s granddaughter; from Mrs. Malcolm, the daughter of Arch- 
bishop Harcourt, one of the few surviving friends of Sydney Smith’s earlier manhood; and from 
a great many other competent heJpers, as well as by a diligeut collection of all the local records 
and traditions he could obtain at the various places in which his hero resided from time to time, 
Mr. Reid has produced an interesting and useful book.’”’—Atheneum. 


Now ready, in one vol., demy 8vo., 370 pp., 16 pet + Chromo-lithographs, and 15 Lithographs, 
rice One Guinea. 


THE SNAKE-DANCE OF THE MOQUIS OF ARIZONA: Being a 


Narrative of a Journey from Santa Fé, New Mexico, to the Villages of the Moqui Indians of 
Arizona ; with a Description of the Manners and Customs of this peculiar people, and espe- 
cially of the revolting religious rite, the Snake Dance; to which is added a brief Dissertation 
upon Serpent Worship in general, with an Account of the Table-Dance of the Pueblo of Santo 
Domingo, New Mexico, &. By Jonn G. Bourkr, Captain Third U.S. Cavalry. 

“Captain Bourke beheld the snake-dance, seeing more of it than any other European has ever 
been allowed to do. His official character protected him; he merely shook hands with the per- 
sons who tried to turn him out, and he took copious notes of all that was done. . . . In our space 
we cannot do justice to his volume as a lively record of travel, but we must commend it not less 
to the ‘ general reader’ than to the anthropologist and student of the comparative history of 
religions.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE ACCURSED LAND; or, First Steps on the Waterway of Edom. 


By Lieut.-Col. H. E. Cotvitz, Grenadier Guards, Author of “A Ride in Petticoats and 
Slippers.” Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, with several Maps, 7s. 6d. 
OUR HANOVERIAN KINGS. A Short History of the Four Georges, 


embracing the Period 1714-1830. By B.C. Skorrowr, M.A. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
MR. W. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL 


ENTITLED 


JACK’S COURTSHIP: 


A SAILOR’S YARN OF LOVE AND SHIPWRECKE. 


vols. Crown 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 
At all the Libraries. 


ENSLAVED. By Roserr J. Lanestarr pe Havittanp, M.A. 8 vols. 
31s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FLY-FISHING FOR SALMON, TROUT, AND 


GRAYLING; with Notes on their Haunts, Habits, and History. By Epwarp Hamitton, 
M.D., F.L.S., &c. Tlustrated by a Mezzotint Engraving by Francis Szrrmovur Hapen, Esq., 
and other Woodcuts. Small Post 8vo., printed on handsome paper by Whittingham, cloth 
extra. 6s. Also a Large Paper Edition, of which only One Hundred Copies have been . 
printed, and each Copy being numbered from One upw: - 10s. 6d. 

ALL ROUND SPAIN, by Road or Rail. With a Short Account of a 
Visit to Andorra. By F. H. DEvERELL. Crown 8vo., cloth, with Map, price 10s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 
MARY HARRISON’S COOKERY BOOK. Dedicated to H.R.H. THE PRINCESS C 


HRISTIAN. 
THE SKILFUL COOK: a Practical Manual of Modern Experience. By 


Miss Mary Harrison, First-class Diplomée of the National Training School for Cookery, 
South Kensington. 


FOOD FOR THE MILLION: a Guide for starting Public Kitchens. 
With Statistical Tables and Calculations. By ve M. P. Wo.rr. Preface by the Rev. 
H. R. Hawets, M.A. Small Post 8vo., cloth. 4s. 6d. 

THE ALGONQUIN LEGENDS OF NEW ENGLAND: Myths and 
Folk-Lore of the Micmac, Passamaquoddy, and Penobscot Tribes. By Cartes C. LeLanp, 
Author of “‘ The Gipsies,”’ &c. With Illustrations from Designs scraped upon birch bark by 
an Indian. lvol. 12mo. 8s. 


“Mr. Leland’s book is an exceedingly pleasant one, written with grace, and is an important con- 
tribution to our native folk-lore.’’-—New York Times. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for November, price One Shilling, is now 


ready. 18 Articles. 58 Illustrations. One Article being “‘ A Day with Sir Joseph 
Hooker at Kew,”’’ illustrated by ALFRED Parsons. 


See HARPER'S CHRISTMAS. 4 Superb Number. Nov. 20. 1s. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A LAND MARCH FROM ENGLAND TO CEYLON FORTY YEARS AGO. 
Through Dalmatia, Montenegro, Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Assyria, Persia, 
Afghanistan, Scinde, and India, of which 7,000 miles on Horseback. Illustrated with 3 Maps, 
and 60 Original Sketches. By EDWARD LEDWICH MITFORD, F.R.G.S., Ceylon Civil Service 
(retired). ‘T'wo vols., 8vo, 24s. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS, as connected with British Empire in the East. By Sir 
Wri11aM P. ANDREW, C.I.E., Author of “India and Her Neighbours,” “Our Scientific 
Frontier,” &c. &c. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE. A Narrative of a Journey to the Caspian 
in 1883, giving an exhaustive account of the Petroleum Region. With » Plans, and 
Illustrations. By CHARLES MARVIN. One vol., 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


THE BATTLEFIELDS OF GERMANY. From the Outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 
War to the Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and one plan. By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, 
C.S.1., Author of “‘ The Decisive Battles of India.”’ 8vo, 16s. 


AT HOME IN PARIS. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. Two vols., second series, crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE REPENTANCE OF NUSSOOH. Translated from the original Hindustani. By 
M. Kempson, with Preface by Sir WrLL1AM Murr. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN OFFICIAL. By General Sir ORFEUR CAVENAGH, 
K.C.8.I. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CHAUCER’S BEADS: a Birthday Book, Diary, and Concordance of Chaucer’s Proverbs or 
Sooth-saws. By Mrs. HAWEIs. Crown 8vo, printed in Red and Black, with Antique Orna- 
mental Initials, paper boards, 4s. 6d.; vellum, 5s. 


FROM CORUNA TO SEBASTOPOL. The History of C Battery, A Brigade (late 
C Troop), Royal Horse Artillery. With succession of Officers from its formation to the 


present time. By Colonel F. A. WHINYATES, late Royal Horse Artillery, formerly command- 
ing the Battery. 8vo, with Plans. 14s. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES, 1884. Containing nearly 200 Illustrations drawn by the Artists 


from various Exhibitions. Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of “‘ Academy”’ and 
“Grosvenor Notes.” Second Year. 2s. 


THE WONDERS OF PLANT LIFE under the MICROSCOPE. By Sopuir 
BLEDSOE HERRICK. Small 4to, with numerous Illustrations, 6s. 


HISTORY OF CHINA (The Events of the Present Century). By DEMETRIUS CHARLES 


BouLGER, Author of “ England and Russia in Central Asia,” &c. Third and concluding 
volume, 8vo, 24s. 


LONDON IN 1884. [Illustrated by Eighteen bay agg Views of the Principal Streets. Also 
its Chief Suburbs and Environs. By HERBERT F Ry, Editor of ‘‘ Royal Guide to the London 
Charities,’ &c. Fourth year of publication. Revised and Enlarged. 2s. 


THE ENGLISH IN EGYPT: England and the Mahdi—Arabi and the Suez Canal. By 


Lieut.-Col. HENNEBERT. Translated from the French, by permission, by BERNARD 
PAUNCEFOTE. Crown 8vo, with Two Maps, 5s. 


THOUGHTS ON SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORICAL PLAYS. By the Hon. A. S. 


= — Author of “‘ Macaulay, Essayist and Historian,” “ Philosophy of Dickens,” &c. 
vo, 12s. 


THE MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF THE HORSE, IN THE 


STABLE, FIELD, AND ON THE ROAD. By WILLIAM PRocTER, Stud-groom. Second 
Edition, with Illustrations, 6s. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL SKOBELEFF. By NEMIROVITCH- 
DANTCHENKO. Translated by E. BRAYLEY HODGETTS. 8vo, with Three Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


FIRST LOVE and PUNIN AND BABURIN. By IvAN TuRGENEV,D.C.L. Trans- 


lated from the Russian, by permission of the Author, with Biographical Introduction. By 
SIDNEY JERROLD. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


MY MUSICAL LIFE. By the Rev. H. R. Hawets, Author of ‘‘ Music and Morals.” Crown 
8vo, with Portraits, &., 15s. 


THE HAUNTED HOMES AND FAMILY TRAD T 
BRITAIN. By JouN H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


— ON GAMES AT CARDS. By Aquarius. One Shilling each. Piquet 
an 


bbage—Games at Cards for Three Players, Norseman—Familiar Round Games at 
Cards—New Games with Cards and Dice—-Ecarte ‘ 


THE LIFE OF MAJOR-GEN. SIR HENRY MARION DURAND, E.C.S.I., C.B., 
of the Royal Engineers. By H. M. Duranp, C.S.L., of the Bengal Civil Service, Barrister-at- 
Law. Two vols., 8vo, 42s. 


London: 
W. H. ALLEN & CO., 183, WATERLOO PLACE. 


MESSRS. W.H.SMITH & SON 
Will forward for ONE YEAR 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 


THE FOLLOWING 


MAGAZINES REVIEWS, 


LIBRARY COPIES withdrawn from Circulation, 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the 
prices annexed, until further notice. 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE. 


Per Annum. Per Annum. 


s. d. s. d. 
Belgravia ‘ 7 6 | Gentlemen's . ‘ 7 6 
Blackwood’s . - 18 © | London Society . 7 6 
Contemporary Review . 17 O | aemillan’s 7 6 
Cornhill (from July, in- | National Review . 17 0 
English Illustrated Maga- Revue des deux Mondes. 32 O 
zine . 5 © | Temple Bar . ‘ 7 6 
Fortnightly Review . 17 O | Tinsleys’ ‘ ‘ 7 6 
Time (from July, inclu- Nineteenth Century - We 
sive, 1883) . ‘ ‘ 5 0 | Longman’s Magazine. 5 0 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 
Edinburgh . 10 O | Westminster . 100 
Quarterly - 10 O| Church Quarterly . 


The terms will be 1s. 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near 
the Bookstalls to have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period 
than Twetve Monrtus. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last 
number subscribed for, it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, Strand, London, 
AND AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


NOVELS are issued to and received from Subscribers in SETS only. 


TERMS. 

For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall. 

6 Months. 12 Months. 
For ONE Volume at a time , £012 0 110 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For TWO Volumes at a time ; 017 6 111 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For THREE Volumes at a time 
For FOUR 1 8 0 210 0 
For SIX 115 8 8 0 
For TWELVE _,, 3 0 0 5 0 
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SMITH, ELDER, & GO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE. — The SECOND EDITION of Mr. JAMES PAYN’S 
“ SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS,” with Portrait, Crown 
8vo., 6s., is now ready. 


ON JANUARY ist, 1885, WILL BE PUBLISHED 
VOLUME I. (ABBADIE—ANNE) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Further Volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Months, and it is confidently expected that 
the work will be completed in about 50 Volumes. 
The Price of each Volume will be 12s. 6d. 

THE DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY is intended to supply a want which has, 
for more than half a century, been generally felt. Every reader has recognised the utility of the 
great French Dictionaries of Universal Biography. At the present day such a work would be 
rendered impracticable by the great increase of the results of historical inquiry. Some division 
of labour seems to be imperatively necessary. Each nation should have its own biographical 
dictionary. The German and Belgian dictionaries, now in progress, are instances of such work 
— fn and it is intended to provide a dictionary for our own nation worthy to take a place 

ide them. 


HAYTI; or, THE BLACK REPUBLIC. By Sir Spenser Sr. 
JOHN, K.C.M.G., formerly Her Majesty's Minister Resident and Consul-General in Hayti, 
now Her;Majesty’s Special Envoy to Mexico. Witha Map. Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Atheneum :—“ Of ‘coloured’ races few authors are more competent to speak or more 
capable of writing than Sir S. St. John.... The book before us is the result of several 
ears of service in the West Indies. . . . Along with the important chapter dealing with the 
audoux worship and religion generally, those relating to the people under various aspects— 
i political, administrative, family, and social—form the most interesting portion of the book, 
illustrated as it is by a mass of anecdote and observation from the stores of the writer's 
experience.” 
A New Translation of ‘“ Don Quixote.” 
In the Press, in 4 Vols., 8vo. 


THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON QUIXOTE OF LA 
MANCHA. 


By MIGUEL C. CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. A Translation, with Introduction and 
Notes by JoHN ORMsBy, Translator of the “ Poem of the Cid.” 


New Poem by Robert Browning. 
Will be ready shortly, Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


FERISHTAH’S FANCIES. By Roserr Brownrne. 


England, Egypt, and the Soudan. 
Ready this day, with Portrait Group of Hicks Pasha and Staff. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
WITH HICKS PASHA IN THE SOUDAN. By Colonel the 
Honourable J. COLBORNE. 

Popular Edition of Arnold's ‘‘God and the Bible.” 
In the Press, Popular Edition, Abridged, with a Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
GOD AND THE BIBLE. A Sequel to “ Literature and Dogma.” 

By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
New Works by Augustus J. C. Hare. 

In the Press, 2 Vols., Crown 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 
STUDIES IN RUSSIA. By Aveusrus J. C. Harz, Author of 
“ Walks in Rome,” “Cities of Northern and Central Italy,” ‘‘ Wanderings in Spain,” &c. 

In the Press, 1 Vol., Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 


SKETCHES IN HOLLAND AND SCANDINAVIA. By 


Avuaustus J. C. Hare, Author of “Cities of Italy,” “ Wanderings in Spain,” &c. 


NEW EDITION IN ONE VOL. OF THE POPULAR NOVEL. 
JOHN HERRING: a West of England Romance. By the Author 


of “ Mehalah,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


MEHALAH: 2 Story of the Salt Marshes. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ MOLLY BAWN.”’ 
At all the Libraries, in 3 Vols, Post 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ Phyllis,” “ Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” ‘“Rossmoyne,” &c. 
Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Puace. 


MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 
A SMALLER BIBLLA PAUPERAM, 


conteynynge Thyrtie and Eyghte Wodecuttes Illustratynge the Lyfe, Parablis, 
and Miraclis off Oure Blessid Lorde and Savioure Jhesus Crist, with the Propre 


Descrypciouns thereoff extracted frd the Originall Texte of John Wiclif, somtyme 
Rector of Lutterworth. With Preface by the late Verie Rev. ARTHUR PENRHYN 
Srantry, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Square 8vo., printed on hand-made Dutch 
paper, bound in parchment, old style, brass clasps. 10s. 6d. 


Descriptive Circular on application. 


THE ART GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN. From Shakespeare’s “As You Like It.” 


Artists’ Epition. [Illustrated with Seven Photogravures from Original Paintings by the 
most eminent American Artists. List of Illustrations: The Infant, by F. S. Cuurcn; The 
Schoolboy, by Witi1am Sr. Jonn Harprr; The Lover, by THos. HovEnpEN; The Soldier, 
by GitBERT Gaul; The Justice, by A. B. Frost; The Lean and Slippered Pantaloon, by W. 
F. Smepiey; Second Childishness, by Large 4to., elegantly bound, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges. 10s. 6d. 

Porvtar Epition of the above, Dlustrated with Woodcuts by eminent Engravers. Square 
pott 16mo., cloth elegant, bevelled boards, gilt edges. 5s. 

AN ARTISTIC GIFT-BOOK. 


ON TUSCAN HILLS AND VENETIAN WATERS. By Linpa Vitxart. 


Author of “In Change Unchanged,” &c. With Ten Illustrations by Mrs. Artaur Lemon. 
uare imp. 16mo. 7s. 6d. 
A CHILD’S GIFT-BOOK. 


FAIRY TALES FROM BRENTANO. Told in English by Kars 


FREILIGRATH KROEKER. Twenty-two Illustrations by F.C. Goutp. Square imp. 16mo. 5s, 
A BENGALI NOVEL, | 
THE POISON TREE: A Tale of Hindu Life in Bengal. By Banxmm 


CHANDRA CHATTERJEE. Translated by M.S. Knigut. Preface by Epwin ARNOLD, M.A., C.S.I. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
AN AMERICAN NATURALIST. 
SUMMER: From the Journal of Henry D. Toorzav. With Index and 
Map. Crown 8vo., cloth. 7s. 6d. 
Catalogues post free on application. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


HISTORY OF CHINA. 


BY 


DEMETRIUS CHARLES BOULGER, M.R.A.S., 


“ AUTHOR OF ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA,” ETC. 
Three Vols. 8vo. With Portraits. £3 4s. 


(Third and concluding Volume, containing Events of the Present Century, 
is now ready.) 


“Mr. Boulger has accomplished a difficult and laborious task with very considerable 
success.”—The Times. 


“ Now that the book is completed, and we are able to compare it with other English 
works of the same kind, it is only fair to say that as a book combining comprehensive- 
ness of view with considerable detail of narrative it is the best of its kind in our 
language. The student in public libraries will hardly be able to find a trustworthy 
work containing so much information placed so ready to his hand as does this one.”— 


The Standard 


“Whoever desires to follow in great detail the history of the four decades of 
European progress in China, subsequent to the signing of the Treaty of Nankin in 1842, 
including the Taeping rebellion in all its phases, and Gordon’s campaign, which in 
effect decided its fate, cannot do better than read this third volume.”—Spectator. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Revised Edition, with 74 Illustrations and a New Map of the Empire. 
Two vols., demy 8vo., 42s. 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. 


A Survey of the Geography, Government, Literature, Social 
Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and its 
Inhabitants. 


By S. WELLS WILLIAMS, LL.D., 


Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature at Yale College; Author of Tonic: 
and Syllabie Dictionaries of the Chinese Language. 


*‘ These volumes are welcome for giving us the matured thought of one who has 
watched with intelligence the progress of Chinese affairs during the last half-century. 
They could not appear at a more appropriate moment than the present, and Dr. 
Williams’s experience and research will help to guide many who are now groping in 
darkness in Chinese matters to a true and just conclusion on the questions now at issue 
between France and China. . . . The very handsome manner in which these volumes 
have been brought out by the publishers claims notice and commendation, and we have 
no doubt that the general reader will eagerly turn to this work to glean some of the 
mass of highly important and often original information which it contains.”—Times. 

“ All this vast mass of new and trustworthy information concerning the ‘ Middle. 
Kingdom,’ Dr. Williams has gathered together and condensed with praiseworthy diligence 
and ability, and the result is an encyclopedia of China the value of which cannot be 
over-estimated. . . . An exceedingly complete and accurate account of the most 
interesting country in the world.”—Saturday Review. 

“ A standard work on the geography and government of the country, as well as on 
the social life of its people.”—Academy. 

‘This book is peculiarly welcome at the present moment. . Mr. Williams shows 
throughout the work a knowledge of Chinese manners, history, polities, and religion 
such as is given to few foreigners to obtain.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“ A splendid work.”— Globe. 
LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Sir Peter Lumsden’s Delimitation of the 
Russo-Afghan Frontier. 


For Map of proposed Boundary Line and the actual position of 
affairs in Central Asia, see 


THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE. 


TRAVELS IN THE BLACK SEA, CAUCASUS, & CASPIAN. 


By CHARLES MARVIN. 
Author of “ The Russians at Merv and Herat,” “ Merv, the Queen of the World,” §c. 


With a1 Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Price 21s. 


“Marvin’s able works stamp him as the chief authority of the day on Central 
Asia, and our politicians can hardly find elsewhere better or fuller information 
upon every phase of that subject.”—Morning Advertiser. 

“ A splendid work.”—Tiflis Kavkaz. 

“An entertaining account of travels in interesting quarters. There is a full 
account of the petroleum industry of the Caspian, and a good deal bearing upon 
the relations of Russia and England in the East, a subject on which the author 
has established for himself a right to be heard.”—Contemporary Review. 

“No part of the vast Russian Empire i is more interesting at the present moment 
than ‘ The Region of the Eternal Fire’ . . a graphic account. The book is 
well illustrated, and is altogether one of deep interest. ”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘** Must long remain the standard book on the petroleum industry of the Caspian.’ 
—Academy. 


London: W. H. Allen & Co.. 13 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. S.W. 
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Just Published, demy 8vo., price 1s., post free 1s. 2d. 


Redistribution by Proportional Representation. 


1. Population. 2. Voting Power. 
By HENRY F. BERNARD. 


“We may take as the basis of our inquiry the very valuable and instructive 
tables prepared by Mr. Bernard; we need not hesitate to follow Lord Salisbury in 
using the details which Mr. Bernard has so conveniently brought together.”—See 
the Times, October 16th. 


London: WYMAN & SONS, 74 to 76, Great Queen Street, W.C. 


Let knowledge grow from more to more.” —TENNYSON. 


“KNOWLEDGE,” 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE. 
PLAINLY WORDED—EXACTLY DESCRIBED. 
Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 

Enntarcep, Marcu 7th, 1884, to 82 paces WEEKLY. 


Vols. III. and IV. (Jan. to Dec. 1883) are still to be had, price 7s. 6d. each. 
_ Now ready, Vol. V. (Jan. to June 1884), price 9s. 
The first number of Volume VI. commences with No. 140, July 4, 1884. 


Among the subjects for the year we may mention that arrangements are made 
or in progress for a Series of Papers on 
“Flowers,” by Mr. GRANT ALLEN. 


“ Cookery,” by Mr. W. M. WILLIAMS. 
“ Electroplating,” by Mr. SLINGO. 


“ Tricycles and Tricycling.” 


“ Dreams,” by Mr. EDWARD CLODD. 
“ Microscopic Studies,” by Mr. H. J. 


SLACK. 


“Telescopic Studies,’ by F.R.A.S., 


and Mr. R. A. PROCTOR. 


Besides others on “ The Workshop at Home,” 


“Insects,” by Mr. BUTLER. 

“The Almanack, Mapping, the 
Zodiac, and Constellation 
Figures,” by Mr. R. A. PROCTOR. 

by a Working Man; “ Useful 


Inventions,” by Various Writers; “ Rambles with a Hammer,” by W. Jerome 
Harrison ; “ The Earth’s Shape and Motions,” “Our Coal Supply, ” « Optical 


Recreations,” 


various Mathematical 


Subjects, simply treated; Whist, 


chiefly Illustrative Games; and Chess. chiefly simple discussions of the 


Leading Openings. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


zine published.’ "—Vanity Fair. 
“Me 


‘octor’s new magazine, * Knowledge,’ promises to satisfy a want which has long been felt."—Saturday 


“Mr. Proctor, of all writers of our time, best conforms to Matthew Arnold’s conception of a man of culture, in that he 


strives to humanise knowledge, to divest it of whatever is harsh, crude, and technic: 


ness and brightness for all.”— Westminster Review 


, and to make it a source of happi- 


we Knowledge’ ; is Seah y of an illustrated magazine of Science, edited by Mr. Richard A. Proctor, of which the first 
t 


number is p 


tended to bring the truths, 


of science before the public in simple 


but correct terms—to be, in fact, the minister and interpreter of science for those who have not time to master techni- 


It ought to succeed.” —Builder. 


e first number of ‘ Knowledge,’ a ‘weekly ag gy magazine of science, plainly worded and exactly coetal, 


was issued on the 4th inst. a is ably edited by Mr. R. A 
and astronomical subjects. . 


tor, who is well known as author and lecturer on scientific 
. A third edition of No. 1 has been called for ’ ’—Printing Times. 


Every Friday, Price 3d.; also issued in Monthly Parts. Yearly, Post free 
including Inland postage, 15s. 2d. 


Including Postage to India, per annum, 19s. 6d. 


London: WYMAN & SONS, 74 to 76, Great Queen Street, W.C. 
“ Knowledye” can be obtained to order throuyh all Booksellers all over the world. 


In 1 vol., Crown 8vo., Price 8s. 6d. 


BLUE STOCKINGS, 


A Comedy in verse, adapted from the French of Mouimire (Les 
Femmes Savantes), by Cotonet Cotoms, Author of 
‘“« For King and Kent (1648).” 


The Secretary of the Academie Francaise, 1st March 1884, writes thus of ‘“ Blue 
Stockings ” :—‘‘Ce curieux et savant travail a été regu avec beaucoup d’intérét de 
faveur et de sympathie.” 

Le Moliériste, No. 63, June 1884, says :—“ L’adapteur a suivi scéne a scéne le 
chef d’couvre de Moliére ; ila pris aussi peu de libertés que possible avec le texte.” 


GIFT-BOOK. 
One vol., Crown 8vo., with Frontispiece and gilt leaves, Price 10s. 


DONNINGTON CASTLE (1644). 


A Royalist Story, by Coronet Cotoms, Author of “‘ For King 
and Kent,” &c. 


“ The poem opens and closes at Christmas-time. . . . Colonel Colomb has con- 
tributed several good songs to literature, and has written a novel or two. . . . The 
story how Donnington Castle stood for the King we shall not spoil by repeating in 
oar - . » Colonel Colomb’s lines have a jovial, reckless, martial ring about them. 

e inhale the defiant air of the cavaliers, downcast but not despondent—ragged, 
but never remorseful. . . .”—Orchestra. 

“ In Colonel Colomb’s pathetic and stirring story there are no literary puzzles. 
He has not used his rhythmic powers to bewilder the intellect, but rather to stir 
the feelings ; which we take to be the proper office of the poet.”—Weekly Paper. 

“Stave 13—‘The Last Assault’—is very spirited and vigorous. . . . Copious 
notes from Clarendon’s History and elsewhere accompany and illustrate Colonel 
Colomb’s clever poem. We congratulate him heartily on the loyalty and lyrical 
ease which make ‘ Donnington Castle ’ a thoroughly enjoyable and readable poem.” 
Morning Post. 

“ A true story of gallant deeds . . . written with a dash and spirit which carry 
the reader . . . with unflagging interest to the end of the poem.”—-Globe. 

“ There is an appropriate air of jauntiness and careless ease about ‘ Donnington 
Castle.’ The author’s Pegasus is spirited enough, and goes like an animal really 
accustomed to serve in Prince Rupert’s Horse.”’—Illustrated London News. 

“Colonel Colomb was known as a novelist ; he has now proved himself a poet. 
. . . The story is elaborated with rare dramatic skill ... and. . . fitted to engage 
and reward the attention of a company of persons should one of the number have 
skill and taste to do justice to Colonel Colomb’s many measures and points in 
reading aloud.”—Evening Mail. 

“It brings the reader into the very thick of the departed English chivalry.”— 
Daily Paper. 

The late Lord Crawford and Balcarres writes thus :—“ I have read ‘ Donnington 
Castle’ with great pleasure. I like the feeling of it éxtremely. There is a great 
charm in the domestic part, and the siege and everything connected with the war 
is full of spirit and ‘ go’; and certainly the life of the time is admirably caught as 
we find it in contemporary writings, and in those diurnals which Colonel Colomb 
has studied to so much effect, and which are still most interesting reading. I like 
the manly tone of verse and thought. With plenty of true sentiment, there is a 
total absence of that sentimentality and florid exuberance which is a vice of 
modern English poetry. The style, moreover, has its own original stamp, which 
is a merit to be noticed when a subject akin to those chosen by Sir Walter Scott is 
treated in a verse and metre which necessarily reminds one of the first who 
employed that style in narrative romance.” 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO0’S LIST 
OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


HARROW SCHOOL and its SURROUNDINGS. Compiled from the 


School Archives and other Sources. By Percy M. Tuornton, Author of “ Foreign 
Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century.” With Illustrations. [Jn the press. 


A FLY on the WHEEL; or, How I Helped to Govern India. By 
Colonel T. H. Lewrn. [Jn November. 


COMIC SKETCHES from ENGLISH HISTORY for CHILDREN of 
VARIOUS AGES. With Descriptive Rhymes. By Lieut.-Col. T. S. SeccomMBE. 
With 12 Full-page Coloured Illustrations and numerous Woodcuts. 6s. [Jn November. 


From HERAUT to KHIVA. A New Edition. By General James 


ABBOTT. [Jn the press. 


The AMPHIBION’S VOYAGE. By Parker Guiwore. Illustrated. 


[ Shortly. 
A HISTORY of GUJARAT. By the late Professor Dowson. [Shortly. 


HAUNTED HOMES and FAMILY TRADITIONS of GREAT 
BRITAIN. Second Series. By Joun H. Incram. [This day. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 
8s. 6d. each 


Volumes already issued. Crown 8vo. 


NEW VOLUME. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. By Mrs. Fenwick Miter. [On Nov. 10. 


George Eliot. By Marampe | Emily Bronte. By A. Mary F. 
Bump. Rostnson. 
George Sand. By Berraa | Mary Lamb. By Anye 
Tomas. CHRIST. 
Maria Edgeworth. By Heten | Margaret Fuller. By Jutia 
ZIMMERN. Warp Howe. 
Elizabeth Fry. By Mrs. E.R. | The Countess of Albany. By 
Prrman. Vernon 


NEW ORIENTAL WORKS. 


A DICTIONARY of URDU, CLASSICAL HINDI, and ENGLISH. 
By Joun T. Pratrs, M.A., Persian Teacher at the University of Oxford, late In- 
spector of Schools, Central Provinces, India. Imperial 8vo., 1,260 pp. £3 3s. 


The STUDENT’S ARABIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Companion 
Volume to the Author’s English-Arabic Dictionary. By F. Sremeass, Ph.D., of 
the University of Munich, &c. Royal 8vo., 1,242 pp. £2 10s. 


ENGLISH-ARABIC DICTIONARY, for the use of both Travellers 
and Students. By F. Sremneass, Ph.D., of the University of Munich. Royal 8vo., 
466 pp. 28s. 


A TAMIL HANDBOOK, or, Full Introduction to the Common Dialect 
of that Language, on the Plan of Ollendorf and Arnold. By the Rev. G. A. Popr, 
D.D. In Three Parts, 12s. 6d. each. Part I. Introduction—Grammatical Lessons 
—General Index. Part II. Appendices—Notes on the Study of the “ Kurral”— 

Key to the Exercises. Part IIL Dictionaries: I. Tamil-English—II. English- 

Tamil. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Warertoo Prace. 8.W. 
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BOOKS ON HORSES AND RIDING 


Published by W. H. Allen & Co. 


Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 5s. 


LADIES ON HORSEBACK: Learning, Park-Riding, and Hunting. 
With Hints upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power 


O’Donoeuve (Nannie Lambert), Authoress of “‘ The Knave of Clubs,” ‘“‘ Horses 
and Horsemen,” &c. 


{ “Thoroughly practical, dealing with learning, k-riding, hunting, and costumes, and written 
in a style that is sure to win readers. We heartily recommend the book.”—Graphic. 
“A very complete and useful manual, written in a pleasant, lady-like way by a thorough 
mistress of the subject, and full of valuable hints.’’"—Vanity Fair. 
**Mrs. Power O’ Donoghue has laid that large and increasing number of her sex devoted to 
equitation under a deep debt of gratitude by the production of this charming volume.”’—Irish 
n. 


Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 
HOW TO RIDE AND SCHOOL A HORSE. By E. L. Anperson. 


“It requires the study of only a very few pages of this book to convince the reader that the 
author thoroughly understands his subject.” —Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 
“ Concise, practical directions for riding and training, by which the pupil may become his own 
r.”’— Land and Water. 
“ A useful and carefully written volume.’’—Sporting Times. 
“Tt is sensible and practical.’’— Whitehall Review. 
“ We cordially commend this book.’’—Indian Daily News, 


Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
A SYSTEM OF SCHOOL TRAINING FOR HORSES. By E. L. 


Anverson, Author of ‘‘ How to Ride and School a Horse.” 
“ He is well worthy of a hearing.”’—Bell’s Life. 
“Mr. Anderson is without doubt a thorough horseman.”—The Field. 
“Tt should be a good investment to all lovers of horses.””—The Farm 


er. 
“There is no reason why the careful reader should not be able, by the help of this little book, 
to train as well as ride his horses.””—Land and Water. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., with Illustrations. 


THE HORSE, AS HE WAS, AS HE IS, AND AS HE OUGHT TO 


BE. By James Irvine Lupron, F.R.C.V.S., Author of “ The External Anatomy 
of the Horse,” &c. 


“Written with a good object in view, namely, to create an interest in the important subject 
of horse-breeding, more especially that class known as general utility horses. The book contains 
several illustrations, is well printed and handsomely bound, and we hope will meet with the atten- 
tion it deserves.’’—Live Stock Jowrnal. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. Being an Accurate and De- 


tailed Account, accompanied by more than 400 Pictorial Representations, 
characteristic of the various Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected ; 
together with the latest Mode of Treatment, and all the requisite Prescriptions 
written in Plain English. By Epwarp Mayuew, M.R.C.V.S. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Containing Descriptive 
remarks upon Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; 
likewise a plain account of the situation, nature, and value of the various 
points; together with comments on grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, and 
trainers; Embellished with more than 400 engravings from original designs 
made expressly for this work. By E. Mayuew. A new Edition, revised and 
improved by J. I. Lupron, M.R.C.V.S. 


Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 6s 


THE MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF THE HORSE, IN 
THE STABLE, FIELD, AND ON THE ROAD. By Wut1am Procter (Stud 
Groom). Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

“There are few who are interested in horses will fail to profit by one portion or another of this 
useful work.”’—Siotsman. 


“We cannot do better than wish that Mr. Procter’s book may find its way into the hands of all 
those concerned in the management of the most useful quadruped we possess.’’—England. 

a There a Ag of sound common-sense views in this work which will be interesting to many 
owners.” —Field. 
“Coming from a practical hand the work should recommend itself to the public.”—Sportsman. 


: LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE. 


Fourth Edition. With Map and Appendix. 
Demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS 


AS CONNECTED WITH 


BRITISH EMPIRE IN THE EAST. 


BY 


SIR WILLIAM P. ANDREW, C.L.E. 


ETO., ETO. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE SCINDE, PUNJAUB, AND DELHI 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Author of “‘ India and Her Neighbours,” ‘“ Our Scientific Frontier,” 
“ Memoir on the Euphrates,” “ The Indus and its Provinces,” 
&e. &e. &e. 


“ We have said that this book has a special use in view of the report of the 
‘Committee whose sittings have just closed; and this is true. But the report has 
not yet been published; though it is stated to coincide with Sir William Andrew’s 
views in some important particulars. On this, however, there will be something 
to say by-and-by; in the meanwhile, all who are interested in a most important 
question may be safely advised to study this work, which contains much special 
information, many valuable statistics, and a mass of expert opinion of very high 
authority.” —St. James's Gazette. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 Warertoo Puace. 


THE LONDON LIBRARY, 


12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


President—LORD HOUGHTON. 


Vice-Presidents. 
Riexut Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace Tae Lorp ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 
LORD TENNYSON. | E. H. BUNBURY, Esa. 


Trustees. 
Lorpv HOUGHTON ; Eart or CARNARVON; Eart or ROSEBERY. 


Committee. 
Henry Barty, K.C.B.| A. Lane, Esq. Epwarp Peacock, Esq. 
Srr F. W. Burton. Rev. StanLey LeEaTHES,D.D. | F. Pottock, Esa. 
ProFressor Srpney Cotvin. } W. Watkiss Lioyp, Esq. Rev. Dr. Riee. 
H. W. FREELAND, Esq. H. Maxwe tt Lyte, Esq. G. J. Romangs, Esq. 
Sypney Genes, Esq. Sr. Georce Mivart, Esq. | HERBERT SPENCER, Esa. 
Epmunp Goss. J. Correr Morison, Esq. LEsLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
F. Harrison, Esq. Proressor Henry Morey. | THe Very Rev. DEAN oF 
C. M. Kennepy, Esq., C.B. | Dr. Munk. WESTMINSTER. 


The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year without 
Entrance-fee ; or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue, “_* 
price 16s.; to Members, 12s. Supplement (1875-80), price 5s. ; 
Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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THE NAVY; ITS DUTIES AND CAPACITY. 


THoveH the state of the Navy has been a fertile topic of dis- 
cussion, for many years, amongst naval men and those civilians 
whose public duties have thrown them into association with the 
Service, the public at large have, until very recently, taken but a 
languid interest in the controversy. They have been content to 
believe that the British fleet and the British sailor will maintain 
the reputation and repeat the heroic deeds of naval history. But 
the conditions of naval warfare, of the defence of our coasts, and 
of the protection of our commerce, are entirely changed since the 
last naval engagement was fought in which British ships were 
engaged. Then, seamanship, skill in handling a craft, and daring, 
went a long way to secure victory to the English flag. Now, for sail- 
power there is steam; for wooden, armour-plated ships; for guns with 
a maximum charge of 5 lbs. of powder, and projectiles of 24 lbs. 
weight, there are monster weapons, projecting bolts weighing nearly 
a ton, and consuming 750 Ibs. of powder in one charge. There is 
also an enormous development in subsidiary weapons, in torpedoes, 
and in machine-guns; but the key, so to speak, to the changes 
which have been so rapidly effected, has been the substitution of 
mechanical appliances, of machinery of all kinds, for the manual 
skill and dexterity for which the British sailor was famed. Many 
actions were gained against great odds by the superior skill and 
daring of our officers and men. They handled their ships better, 
and fought them with greater skill than their enemies. But the 
tendency of machinery is greatly to reduce the advantages which, 
man for man, and gun for gun, an English fleet was supposed to 
possess over an enemy. If, however, the old ships are gone, and 
the old conditions also are gone, under which the country was pro- 
tected by the Navy, there remained still the comfortable conviction 
in the minds of the great mass of the people, that England is as 
strong, comparatively, and as safe as ever she was. 
VOL. Iv. 19 
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It has been assumed that the naval supremacy of England is 
undoubted, and that if war did unhappily break out, ships would 
be found to protect our coasts and our commerce, and that the 
great populations of this country would work and eat as before, 
undisturbed by any anxiety lest the raw material necessary for 
manufactures, and the grain required to feed two-thirds of the 
whole population, should be intercepted or cut off ; but would feel a 
comfortable confidence that these would come in almost without 
perceptible interruption, and that our export and carrying trade 
would continue under the protection of our cruisers. So lately as 
April 1874, Mr. Childers asserted in the House of Commons “ that if 
at twenty-four hours’ notice we should be at war, without an ally, 
with the three principal maritime Powers, even allowing an ally 
to them, -we should be able to hold our own in the Channel, in 
the Home Seas, in the Mediterranean, and in the Chinese and 
Colonial waters, and within six months we should have complete 
command of the seas and have ruined our opponents’ commerce.” 

If the Government are in a position to satisfy the country that 
the naval resources we possess in ships, guns, and men, are now 
equal to those of any three maritime Powers, and an ally with 
them, there would be a speedy return to that condition of comfort- 
able confidence in the public mind of which I have spoken; 
although there would be a reasonable desire that the period of six — 
months, within which we were to obtain ‘ complete command ” of 
the seas, might be shortened. If we are so near to that complete 
protection which would render it possible for the trade and com- 
merce of the country to be carried on with security in six months, 
the country would willingly endure the sacrifice involved in the 
effort to anticipate now the arrangements which would be possible 
under our present system, to give to England “ complete command 
of the sea” in that period. If we are to be in that position, the 
ships, the guns, and the men must be all in a more or less un- 
ready condition now, and the difference, therefore, which the country 
would have to pay, would be not the first cost of ships, guns, and 
men, which must have been incurred, but the charge of having 
them ‘ready. 

There is, however, another view of the question. Sir Thomas 
Brassey said at Hastings on the 21st, and he repeats his words 
with emphasis in a letter to the Times of October 23rd: ‘No 
amount of construction which the country would approve in time 
of peace, would prevent the transfer, on the outbreak of war, of a 
large portion of your trade to a neutral flag, under the protection 
of which our supplies of food would be brought to us.” 

This may be taken as an authoritative expression of the views 
of the Admiralty in 1884 as compared with 1874, and it certainly 
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falls short, and to a very serious extent, of the assurances given in 
the speech of Mr. Childers. Is it true that in ten years there has 
been so great a change in the feeling of the country, that it will 
not approve in time of peace, and therefore not at all for any 
useful purpose, an amount of construction necessary to prevent 
the transfer of our trade to neutral flags, and our dependence upon 
the capacity and willingness of neutrals to feed our people in time 
of war? It is hardly possible to contemplate such a contingency 
with calmness ; but it appears to be regarded as the natural, the 
inevitable, and the legitimate outcome of our present system. Our 
trade is to be ‘‘ transferred” to a neutral flag, and we are to be 
dependent for our daily bread on its benevolent protection ! 

But it is the object of this paper to endeavour to ascertain what 
may fairly be expected from the fleet in time of war, and by an 
examination of the list of ships built and building, to provide 
material from which it will be possible for the reader to arrive at 
some conclusion on the momentous question whether the strength 
of the Navy is adequate to the duties which it may be called upon 
to discharge at any moment. Its first duty would be to maintain 
the absolute supremacy of the British arms in the seas which wash 
our own shores. A Channel and a North Sea fleet must be afloat, 
capable of dealing with any hostile force which might be found in 
these waters, whether that force consisted of battle ships acting 
together, or of cruisers aiming at the destruction of our coast- 
ing trade, the bombardment of our coast towns, or the destruction 
of our sea-ports. A powerful Mediterranean Fleet would also have 
to be provided, to keep the seas clear of an enemy, which would 
endeavour to intercept our communications with the East, threaten 
Gibraltar and Malta, destroy our trade and our coaling stations. 

At the present time, we have six ironclads and fourteen or 
fifteen unarmoured vessels in the Mediterranean, with, however, 
but two ships in reserve at Malta which could be commissioned 
in case of urgent need. The work required from this fleet would 
be measured by the strength that could be brought against it. 
Within the Mediterranean there are the arsenals of Toulon, of 
Spezzia, of Naples, of Venice, of Pola, and of Constantinople. 
It might be hoped that at least some of the Powers who are 
rapidly developing their resources at these ports, would be neutral, 
if not allies, in the event of a war between England and a Conti- 
nental Power ; but the magnitude of the preparations of some of 
the Powers, and the exertions and sacrifices they undertake, afford 
evidence that they at least believe in the possibility of naval war- 
fare in the Mediterranean. 

On the North American and West Indian Stations there are some 
eight or ten unarmoured corvettes and gun-vessels, and one iron- 
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clad. On this fleet would devolve the duty of covering the St. 
Lawrence, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland, our dock-yard at Ber- 
muda, and the West Indian Islands from attack by any fleet or 
ships which might escape the vigilance of the Channel or North 
Sea squadrons, and get away from a European port to prey upon 
our shipping, or attack our colonial ports. 

On the South-east Coast of America there are now four small un- 
armoured vessels, and as they are unable, either in weight of metal 
or in speed, to compete with the modern cruiser, they would pro- 
bably take refuge in the nearest neutral port, and remain there 
while the war lasted, unless there was time to withdraw them. 

On the Pacific Station there is one ironclad and three unarmoured 
corvettes, and three smaller vessels. This little squadron has to 
protect British interests from Esquimault, in British Columbia, 
down to Cape Horn, and over the many thousands of miles of the- 
Pacific Ocean. The carrying trade on the West Coast of South 
America is almost wholly under the British flag, and very much of 
the traffic between San Francisco and China and Japan is carried 
on in British vessels. The mischief which might be inflicted on 
this valuable trade by one or two fast cruisers is almost incal- 
culable. 

On the Cape and West Coast of Africa Station there is a small 
squadron of unarmoured ships, charged with the police duty of 
preventing the revival of the slave trade, of protecting our settle- 
ments on the West Coast from attack by natives, and of settling 
disputes between the native rulers and traders claiming British 
nationality in the numerous rivers running into the interior. But 
this trade has grown and is growing in value and in importance, 
and recent events have afforded evidence that the region is not 
withdrawn from influences which are dangerous to the peace of the 
world. Here, again, if there is little danger to be apprehended 
from a hostile ironclad fleet, there would be a rich harvest of the. 
sea to a heavily-armed and swift Alabama, against which our Navy 
would have to provide a force, fast enough and powerful enough: 
to keep the coast clear of such a dangerous enemy. But if British 
interests on the West Coast are considerable, the Cape is vastly 
more important. Our forces must be sufficient to beat off any 
enemy, that might attack with the object of seizing a station, 
which, apart from the valuable interests which have grown up in 
the colony, is of the highest importance to the trade by sea, to 
India, Australia, and the South Pacific. 

Next in order to the Cape, is the East Indian squadron. Here, 
again, there is no ironclad ship. Three or four corvettes, and six 
or seven gun-vessels, constitute the force, which is charged in time 
of peace with the duty of stopping the slave trade on the East 
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Coast of Africa, from the Gulf of Suez down to Natal, and of 
watching over our interests in the Persian Gulf, in the Indian 
Ocean, and as far east as the Strait Settlements. The commerce 
passing down the Red Sea, to and from India, China, and Australia, 
represents an enormous value ; and any serious interruption to the 
course of business, which depends on the rapid and regular con- 
veyance of merchandise to and fro between Europe and the East, 
must be attended by the most grave consequences to the trading 
interests of this country. It is difficult to estimate the value afloat 
at any one time, in this comparatively narrow trade highway; but 
it is, probably, not less than from twenty to thirty millions 
sterling, and three-fourths of it in vessels which do not steam over 
nine knots an hour, and which would, therefore, be incapable of 
running away from a fast cruiser. It must be remembered that 
produce is coming home, and manufactured goods are going out to 
be sold to meet bills of exchange, which have been drawn 
against them, or to repay advances made on bills of lading. 
Obligations have to be met, whether the ships carrying goods 
make a prosperous voyage or not; but the regularity with which 
they now come and go has brought about a great economy of 
capital, and there is no longer the reserve to fall back upon, which 
the old-fashioned merchants, who existed before the days of steam, 
found to be necessary for the conduct of their business. There is 
the certainty, therefore, that the absence of sufficient protection 
for British commerce would involve serious and widespread 
financial difficulty and trouble, both at home and in our Indian 
and Colonial Empire. 

In the China Seas there is an ironclad, with some corvettes and 
gun-vessels, which have full employment, even in peace, in the 
protection of British interests on shore and afloat. And here it 
may be well to remark that apart from dangers and risks which 
are present to the mind of every thoughtful Englishman at the 
present moment, however friendly may be our relations with China 
herself, and however secure we may be in the continuance of 
peace with that Empire, she possesses war-ships, built and armed 
in Europe, which, if they fall into the hands of a European 
power, capable of handling them effectively, would prove a most 
formidable antagonist for the English fleet in those waters. 

In the Australian Seas, and the South Pacific, there are an 
armour-plated ship, a corvette, a couple of sloops, and a gunboat 
or two. This is a new station, a new interest, and a new con- 
tinent to be protected ; for during the last war there were a few 
convicts, but there was no trade to preserve, and now it amounts 
to close upon sixty millions a year in imports and exports alone, 


-apart from the value of the shipping engaged in the trade. But in 
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addition to the external commerce of Australia, there have beew 
a development and an accumulation of property in Australia itself, 
which afford a remarkable example of the progress of the present 
age. The Colonies themselves have made some efforts at self- 
defence, but they must continue for some time to come to look for 
protection from the fleets of an enemy at war with England to 
the English fleet. It cannot be that an authority exercised in 
times of peace, for the regulation of trade and of the labour traffic 
between Australian ports and the islands of the South Pacific, 
shall be withdrawn on the outbreak of war; but the obligation 
imposed on the Navy in these seas would be onerous if it had an 
active and a daring enemy to contend with. 

The first and paramount duty of the Navy would undoubtedly 
be the protection of our own shores, and of our own ports, and it 
would be only right that the country should know how this is to 
be secured. It is sometimes objected, when information of this 
character is asked for, that we are giving it to a possible enemy 
while we are allaying the reasonable anxieties of that portion of 
the public who have studied the question. But it should be borne 
in mind that our weakness and our strength are better known to 
public men who have the direction of affairs abroad, than they are 
probably to the members of our own Government who are not 
directly responsible for the conduct of the military departments. 
Every foreign Power has officers in this country, whose duty it 
is to watch carefully and report every fact connected with our 
military system. The objection, therefore, that a public discussion 
or any alleged insufficiency of the Navy for the work it may be 
called upon to do, is against the public interest, is altogether 
without foundation. There must be strong fleets. in the Channel 
and in the North Sea, and, probably, a flying squadron cruising 
between Gibraltar, Madeira, and Cork ; and some ships in reserve 
in our own dock-yards, to take the place of any that might be 
disabled in an engagement, which must, inevitably, be attended 
with more complete destruction than in the old days of sailing 
vessels, if, as in former times, our commanders endeavour to close 
with the enemy. A powerful fleet will also be required in the 
Mediterranean with reserves at Malta, and, undoubtedly, some 
addition will have to be made to the North American, the South- 
east Coast of America, the Pacific, the West Coast of Africa and 
Cape of Good Hope, the East Indian, the China, and the Australian 
squadrons. 

At present there are six ironclads in the Channel squadron 
available for the protection of our coasts and harbours. Of these, 
only two, the Neptune and the Sultan, approach to the first-class of 


fighting ships. The Achilles, Agincourt, and Minotaur, carry only 
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thin armour and light guns as compared with modern ships. The 
boilers of these ships are working at reduced pressure, owing to 
their defective state, and no ship of war which is unable, by reason 
of worn-out boilers or machinery to steam at full speed, can be 
considered as effective for war purposes. Some very considerable 
reinforcement would, therefore, have to be found for the Channel 
squadron, and it may, perhaps, be suggested that the Coast-guard 
ships might be relied upon for that duty. But what are they? 
There are nine of them, but out of that number three or four have 
crippled boilers, and cannot move at full speed ; and although, on 
an emergency, the rest would probably be available, the question 
would arise, and would be an extremely urgent one in each of the 
ports concerned, whether it was wise or safe to withdraw the 
Guard Ships from Liverpool, the Clyde, the Port of Dublin, the 
Shannon, from Queensferry, near Edinburgh, from Hull, Harwich, 
Southampton, and Portland. At the present moment these ports 
are known to be only partially defended by the War Department. 
There is no evidence of any system of torpedoes or mines to protect 
the harbours from being entered by an enterprising enemy, and it 
is believed that no such system exists so as to be at once available. 
There would therefore be, in all probability, great difficulty in 
withdrawing these ships from their present stations; and the 
Channel and the North Sea fleets would have to be made up from 
other sources. But in considering the composition of these fleets, it 
will be necessary also to take into account the ships forming the 
Mediterranean squadron. The aim of the Government would be 
so to direct the forces of the country as to narrow within the 
smallest possible limits the operations of war, and to shut up the 
enemy within his own ports, and it is impossible, therefore, to 
indicate in advance where the overwhelming force would be 
required ; but it may be agreed that, for the three fleets, a very 
considerable strength would be required. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that there is a useful class of 
ships in reserve suitable for coast and harbour defence, consisting 
of the Glatton, Hydra, Gorgon, Cyclops, Hecate, and Prince Albert— 
turret-ships, some of which might possibly relieve the ironclads at 
the mercantile ports, which would then be available to strengthen 
the Channel fleet or form the nucleus of a North Sea squadron ; 
but the turret-ships, like their elder sisters in the first reserve Coast- 
guard ships and in the Channel squadron, have most of them 
defective boilers, and are incapable of moving at full speed. 

Little reliance can be placed on a ship of war which can neither 
chase nor run away from an enemy, and a policy which retains 


them unrepaired on the “ effective” list of the Navy is difficult of 
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is a cloud of gun-vessels and gun-boats which are exceedingly 
useful in their way, and especially in times of peace, but they are 
without speed and coal capacity, and are, therefore, unavailable for 
the purposes of convoying merchant ships. 

What do we possess? There are now in the Mediterranean the 
Alexandra, Inflexible, Superb, Temeraire, Monarch, and Invincible— 
ironclads. The first five of these ships may be taken to be fairly 
equal to any five foreign men-of-war now in commission, that could 
be brought against them; but regard must be had to foreign ships 
in reserve and building, in framing any estimates of the strength 
required by this country in time of war. We have then seven 
so-called first-class battle-ships in commission in the Channel and 
in the Mediterranean. What ships are now ready to add to this 
force? The Ajax, Agamemnon, Dreadnought, and Devastation at 
home, and the Thunderer and Orion at Malta; and the Hotspur, 
Rupert, and Bellerophon of the second-class—armoured battle- 
ships. In addition to these, it may be hoped that the Conqueror, 
the Colossus, and the Edinburgh, may be ready for sea within a 
year from the present time; but, as against this reinforcement 
there must be taken the extreme probability that some of the ships 
now in commission will require a thorough repair during the 
coming year, if they are to continue efficient. The boilers of the 
Alexandra were put on board in 1875, those of the Temeraire in 
1876; and those ships have been in active employment for nearly 
eight years. It is inevitable that some of these ships now in com- 
mission will require heavy repair, which will remove them for 
many months from the list of effective men-of-war. 

At the present time none of the more powerful ships are under 
repair, and it will therefore happen that the new ships in reserve 
and building will not all add to the strength of the fleet, but, for 
the time being, replace older ships which must be withdrawn 
for the thorough overhaul and repair which becomes absolutely 
essential after commissions extending over six, seven, or eight 
years. But fast cruisers, dispatch vessels, and torpedo ships will 
be necessary to a fleet in time of war. There is no fast cruiser 
attached to either the Channel or the Mediterranean fleet, and 
there are only two dispatch vessels, counting the Iris as one. Ex- 
cepting the Boadicea and the Euryalus, there are no unarmoured 
fast cruisers in commission which can steam easily more than 
twelve knots; but there are eight or nine, including the new 
Leander class, which are ready, in reserve, or are promised com- 
plete before the 31st March; there are three more, the Inconstant, 
the Raleigh, and Shah, waiting repairs which would take a year to 
execute ; and there are three armoured cruisers building, none of 
which will be ready within a year from the present time. At the 
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best, therefore, we should have some ten or twelve fast men-of-war 
cruisers available at the outbreak of a war, as additions to a Chan- 
nel, a North Sea, and a Mediterranean fleet, and to the squadrons 
in North American, Pacific, African, East Indian, China, and 
Australian waters. 

But, it will be said, there is a large number of fast mercantile 
steamers for which the late Government provided armaments, and 
which could be taken up rapidly and fitted in a few weeks for sea. 
It is true that there are many such ships which equal or exceed in 
speed any foreign man-of-war cruiser ; but wars are made rapidly 
in these days, and delay in placing on every station the strength 
‘deemed to be necessary for the protection of the honour and in- 
terests of the country might be disastrous. These ships are all 
in full employment, and they would be in still greater demand if 
war became imminent, as they alone of the merchant navy of 
England have speed enough to run away from an enemy. While, 
therefore, as many of these fast ships as could be obtained should 
be taken up to supplement the man-of-war cruisers, it would be as 
suicidal to depend wholly or principally upon them as to rely upon 
the volunteers as a substitute for, instead of a supplementary force 
to, the regular army. 

It must be borne in mind, also, that an enemy would certainly 
adopt a similar policy. The resources at their command would 
not compare with those which are possessed by England ; but it is 
conceivable that even the English mercantile navy itself might, 
shortly before war was declared, furnish ships at good prices to 
foreign agents whose purposes would be easily concealed. The 
conclusion which forces itself on the minds of those who study the 
subject is that, with the exception of some unarmoured cruisers not 
yet completed, we have in ships built and building no more than a 
sufficient provision for the reliefs required in time of peace; 
that there is no reserve to meet the first demands, and the 
losses occasioned by a state of war; and that, as regards the 
lighter and more modern instruments of warfare—the sea-going 
torpedo-ship—we are lamentably deficient. Much, however, may 
be done at once, not only without any addition to their ultimate 
cost, but at a great saving, by accelerating the construction of the 
ships now building in our dock-yards, so that they should be com- 
pleted within the time in which an ordinary ship-builder in his own 
interest would finish his work. The delay which our system in- 
volves enormously increases the cost of the ships, and diminishes 
their efficiency ; but there can be no reason whatever why the war- 
ship built in our own dock-yards should require a longer time than 
those designed by our own naval architects for a foreign Power, and 
built by a contractor in the Thames or the Clyde. 
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We may be told, however, that there is no need for alarm.. 
There has been no European war in which England has been 
engaged for very many years, and there will not be, and cannot be 
without ample notice—with ample time for preparation. If that 
is a sound view to take, then much that is now being spent upon 
the Navy is wasted; and it is altogether inconsistent with the 
views of Mr. Childers, which have been quoted. If we shall have 
notice of war long enough in advance to build, or even to repair 
ships, and to arm them, then a great reduction may be effected in 
Navy estimates. But in these days wars occur without any pre- 
vious notice whatever. In July, 1870, it was stated in the French 
Assembly and in the English Parliament that profound peace 
existed throughout Europe and the civilised world, and that there 
was nothing on the political horizon to cause any apprehension of 
a change in the political barometer. Before the end of a week 
after this statement was made, the first signs of the coming storm 
declared themselves, and within three weeks later France and 
Germany were at war. From that day until now every effort 
has been made by European Powers to strengthen and develop 
their naval] and military forces, and there have not been wanting 
incidents and events since 1870 which should serve as a warning 
that these forces may not always be withheld from an unjust, an 
aggressive, or even a most imprudent war. 

Again, it will be said that the situation is not new, and that if 
the provision of ships and guns and men for the naval defences of 
the country is insufficient, past governments are equally responsible 
for the failure to make this necessary provision. If the safety 
of the country is deemed to be of less importance than the 
apportionment of praise or blame to one or other of the political 
parties which alternately rule, or direct the policy of the State,. 
it might be admitted that the apple of discord could be thrown 
backwards and forwards with considerable effect, and to the 
amusement of bystanders. But there is no advantage to be gained 
by entering upon this controversy. Much could be said on both 
sides of the question. It is certain that the development of naval 
force abroad has been more persistent, and has been carried out 
with greater tenacity and determination during the last four or five 
years, than at any time since the great war. Changes of ministry 
have had no effect in altering or delaying the accomplishment of 
plans and designs which appear to have been carefully prepared 
and matured ; ‘and it is greatly to be desired that equal. care, equal. 
capacity and determination to realise the necessities of the vast 
Empire of Great Britain may be used to arrive at a reasonable 
estimate of what ships would be required for the discharge of the 
duties of the Navy in all parts of the world in war time. 
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The officers of the Navy themselves, who form an important 
and the most numerous part of the Board of Admiralty, must be 
regarded as being primarily responsible for calling the attention of 
their own chief, and of the Government through him, to any real 
and serious deficiency in the matériel of the Navy. It must be 
assumed that they have each of them individually, and that they 
have collectively as a Board, thought out and examined with care. 
and precision the forces which would be at their disposal, and the. 
use they would make of them in the event of a sudden war. If it 
can be shown that they are ready, that England, her colonies, and 
her commerce are safe, that the fifty millions worth of British 
shipping afloat and the cargoes they carry are reasonably secure 
from capture in any part of the world, and that the large popula-. 
tion of this country, depending for the bread they eat, and for the 
wages with which they purchase it, on the punctual passing to and 
fro of the great carriers of the sea, need have no anxiety that to- 
morrow will not be as to-day ; then a great load will be lifted from 
the minds of many lovers of their country, who, with their limited 
sources of information, cannot help regarding the present naval 
strength as dangerously insufficient. 

In 1872, the present Civil Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Thomas 
Brassey, wrote :—‘‘ The improvement of our Navy may be to some 
among us a repugnant task, because associated in their contempla- 
tion with all the horrors of war. But the English patriot will 
desire to maintain the naval supremacy of his country as the only 
reliable guarantee in anxious and threatening times for the in- 
tegrity of his native land, and as an instrument in the hands of 
generous and far-seeing statesmen for the preservation of peace 
and the progress of civilization.”” These words are applicable to 
the present day. It is the universal desire for peace which makes 
sensible people demand that the naval supremacy of this country 
shall be incontestable. The strong man armed keepeth his goods 
in peace. 


W. H. Sora. 
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THE MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE TOURZEL.* 


For fifty years the Memoirs of Madame de Tourzel have remained 
a closed book to the world; and now that at last they are brought 
to light, they could hardly have appeared at a more favourable 
moment. 

When, last August, the grave closed over the last descendant of 
the Legitimist line, the principles for which he sacrificed a king- 
dom, with all the traditions of the old French monarchy, were 
buried with him. 

As they are about to disappear from our sight, these Memoirs lift 
the pall which conceals them ; and we gaze for the last time upon 
the face of Royal France. Here we find Louis XVI., Marie An- 
toinette, the royal children, the saintly Princess Elizabeth, living 
again—as, indeed, they have lived ever since their barbarous death, 
whether it be on the page of the historian, the lips of the orator, 
or the glowing canvas of the artist. 

Brought near to us by their personal intimacy with the writer, 
standing out distinctly defined against the dark clouds of the 
Revolution, which are about to burst in a storm over their heads, 
we see them once again. 

More than this. When each successive crisis of their fate had 
called forth some new display of heroism, when the immediate — 
peril was over, and a temporary respite was gained from the yells 
of the bloodthirsty mob, Madame de Tourzel was the sole witness 
of grief, hitherto masked by the self-restraint which became the 
royal pride of France, even when tottering to its fall, and of a 
resignation which it is scarcely overstrained to call sublime. As 
the circle became narrower and narrower round the hapless group 
of doomed royalty, her apartments became their only refuge, 
herself the only confidant of their vanishing hopes, and of their 
too surely grounded fears. 

On these occasions would become manifest to her that deep-rooted 
love for the unhappy rebellious country, even when it appeared 
most unlovely, seething with wickedness and steeped in violence 
and crime—a love which, to the end, remained proof against the 


* Mémoires de Madame la Duchesse de Tourzel, Gouvernante des Enfants de France 
(1789, 1790, 1791, 1792, 1795). Publiés par le Duc des Cars. Paris, 1883. 
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bitterest insult, the most cruel persecution, which could see all, and 
know all, and yet forgive. It is, therefore, no wonder if, after the 
lapse of nearly a century, memoirs which can give the key to i 
unlock the secret chambers of such a confidence, should be able i 
to inspire the deepest interest, and be almost priceless so far as | 
regards their historical value. 

Madame de Tourzel was born in 1749. She came of a proud 
race, one of the ancienne noblesse of France, being the fourth i 
daughter of Louis Ferdinand, Joseph de Croy, Duc de Havré, 
Prince et Maréchal du St. Empire, Marquis de Vailly, Comte de 
Fontenoy. He was killed at the battle of Filingshausen, in 1761. 
The daughter, Louise Elizabeth Félicité, to whom we are indebted for 
these interesting memoirs, was married in 1764 to Louis Francois 
du Bouchet des Sources, first Marquis de Tourzel, Grand Prévét 
de France.* © 

Louis XV. was still on the throne, and, during the remainder of 
his reign, the Marquis de Tourzel, so far as was consistent with his 
official duties, held aloof from Versailles; but on the accession of 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, he, in common with many other i 
families of the noblesse, returned to the Court, attracted by the 
many excellent qualities of the King, and by the acknowledged 
beauty and grace of the young Queen. 

It was long since the Throne of France had appeared to such 
advantage before the eyes of the nation. The annals of the two 
preceding centuries reveal it under a very different aspect. During i 
the fifteenth century we see it subject to the baneful influence of 
the House of Medici, which, not content with ruining the Valois 
dynasty, asserted itself a second time, to drag through the mire 
the White Plume of Henry of Navarre. ° 
Throughout the sixteenth century the same story repeats itself, 


* Madame de Tourzel had five children, four daughters (la Duchesse de Charost, la 
Comtesse Francoise de St. Aldegonde, la Comtesse Louise de St. Aldegonde, la Com- 
tesse de Bearn. This last, Pauline, was not married at the time of her mother’s 
appointment to the Court. She accompanied her mother to Versailles, and the 
Tuilleries, and witnessed the horrors of the 10th August, shared the first part of the 
captivity of the Royal Family, till she was removed with her mother to the Prison of 
La Force, whence she made a miraculous escape, which is related at full length in the 
Memoirs, vol. ii. 271. She had one son, the second Marquis de Tourzel, who was in 
the Royal Guard. To his daughter Madame la Duchesse des Cars, the precious manu- 
seript finally descended as an heirloom, after the extinction of the male line. La 
Duchesse des Cars died in 1870, and thus the manuscript became the property of M. 
le Duc des Cars, and it is to this descendant of Madame de Tourzel that we are in- 
debted for its publication. The interest of the work is increased by a portrait of 
Queen Marie Antoinette, a pastel done at her request for Madame de Tourzel, by the 
painter Kucharsky. The progress of the picture was interrupted by the journey to 
Varennes, but in 1792 the painter resumed his task, which he was never able to 
complete. On the 10th of August, hidden behind a door, the picture escaped the fury 
of the mob, and was recovered three years afterwards by the Marquis de Tourzel 
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under different names, of long minorities, of the regency of am- 
bitious, intriguing, unscrupulous women ; of the evil example of a 
corrupt Court, to be quickly copied by the young Kings as they 
obtained their majority, so as to dim the splendour of the reign 
of ‘‘Le Grand Monarque,” and to be afterwards transmitted 
without splendour to his successor. But now above this dark 
atmosphere of ambition, intrigue, and vice, there shone the pure 
light of a young Queen, in the first splendour of her beauty, in all 
the freshness of her innocent youth, inspired by, and inspiring 
the tenderest domestic affection, with the love of God in her heart, 
and the love of her people in her eyes. In such a presence even 
the troublesome functions of Grand Prévot de France—discharged 
with austere exactitude by the Marquis de Tourzel, in his here- 
ditary office—must have lost their stiffness, and, certainly, no rigid 
rule of etiquette hindered the expression of the most tender 
solicitude, on the part of the King and Queen, when he met with 
an accident which proved fatal while in attendance upon the King 
at Fontainebleau, in the month of November 1786. 

The King stretched a point in immediately appointing the son— 
though still a minor—to the emoluments of the vacant office ; and 
the young Marquis de Tourzel showed his gratitude by remaining 
faithful at his post to the last. 

After the death of her husband in 1786, Madame de Tourzel 
retired from the Court; nor would she voluntarily have abandoned 
this seclusion, but circumstances left her no choice. The fair 
promise of the early part of the reign of Louis XVI. had clouded 
over, events were marching rapidly forwards to their fatal con- 
clusion, and already one stage of the Revolution was marked by 
the fall of the Bastille. This was the day Madame de Tourzel was 
called upon to emerge from her retirement, and to accept the re- 
sponsible post of governess to the royal children. She was to be 
the successor of Madame de Polignac, the intimate friend of the 
Queen. We have but to consult the letters of Marie Antoinette, to 
see how close and intimate was that friendship, how sharp the 
pang caused by the enforced separation. But the Queen’s attach- 
ment was as disinterested as it was sincere; and Madame de 
Polignac was commanded to seek safety in flight, while there was 
yet time, and the post of governess to the royal children became 
vacant. 

The choice of the Queen was soon made. It declared itself 
in favour of Madame de Tourzel, a person whose character was 
already known to her, on whose principles she could place a perfect 
reliance ; capable of sacrificing her dearest interests in the faithful 
discharge of her duties ; incapable of being influenced by danger 
and difficulty to neglect her charge. Moreover her name was not 
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associated with any particular faction, and, therefore, not calcu- 
lated to arouse the popular prejudice. There is no question that 
this mark of the royal favour would have been declined by Madame 
de Tourzel, had the office been then, as formerly, one of the most 
coveted of all the honours the Court could bestow. She accepted 
it because she was convinced of the grave responsibility attached 
to it, and of the personal peril which it involved. We gather from 
the Memoirs of her daughter Pauline, that the effort was not made 
without a considerable struggle on her part. 

So Madame de Tourzel was appointed ‘‘Gouvernante des 
Enfants de France”; and, when presented to the Queen in that 
capacity, was greeted with one of those graceful sayings for which 
the Queen had so rare a gift: ‘“‘ Madame,” she said, “I have 
hitherto confided my children to the care of Friendship; it is now 
the turn of Virtue to receive my confidence.” 

Of all the children born to Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, 
only two at that time were living. Marie Thérése Charlotte, the 
eldest, born at Versailles 1778, Madame Royale, the prisoner of 
the Temple, the one survivor of her unhappy family, and Louis, 
Due de Normandie, who, by the death of his brother two months 
previously, had succeeded to the unenviable position of Dauphin. 
He was at that time, we hear from one of the Queen’s letters to 
Madame de Tourzel, four years old, and four months all but two 
-days.* 

“IT do not speak of his personal appearance,” she adds, “ you 
have only to see him”; and Madame de Tourzel, when she did 
-see him, described him in the first page of her Memoirs as a child 
of most prepossessing exterior, and with a surprising intelligence, 
full of promise for that future which was closed to him in so 
barbarous a manner. 

But, at the period of Madame de Tourzel’s appointment, 
although the times were perilous and disturbed; far from such a 
fate being even conjectured for the unhappy Prince, he was of 
such great importance in the eyes of the nation that the Queen 
‘desired the new Gouvernante des Enfants de France to concentrate 
her attention upon this one of her royal charges; contenting 
herself with a general superintendence of Madame Royale, who 
was at that time ten years old. 

Thus Madame de Tourzel became installed at Versailles, the 
first days of August 1789. It was not long before she perceived 
that the Royal Family were surrounded and watched by spies in 
their own household servants, who reported to their enemies an 
exact account of their every word and deed, and even of the 


* Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, Madame Elizabeth. Lettres et Documents Inédits 
par Feuillet de Conches, vol. i. p. 232. 
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impression produced upon their minds by the disorganizing decrees. 
of the Assemblée as they succeeded each other with frightful 
rapidity. 

Early in the month of September, it was signified to her by the 
King and Queen that she must be prepared to start with them at 
a moment’s notice, should they be compelled to seek safety in 
flight ; and it would have been well for them if they had left 
Versailles while they had still two faithful regiments to augment 
their body-guard, for it was the last opportunity of a safe and 
dignified extrication from their perilous position. In the first 
days of the following October the mob made the attack upon 
Versailles, which, familiar as it is to all readers of history, gathers 
yet a fresh interest when we read Madame de Tourzel’s description 
of that climax of horror and expectation when the mob clamoured 
to see the Queen. 


She appeared on the balcony holding her two children, the Dauphin and Madame 
Royale, by the hand; one on either side of her. The frantic multitude screamed, 
Send away the children!” as they gazed at her with looks of fury. The Queen 
motioned to the children to retire, and remained on the balcony alone. The grandeur 
of her bearing, the courage with which she faced a danger which made everyone 
shudder, had its effect upon the frenzied people: a common impulse of admiration 
caused them to abandon their hideous design, and to shout instead, “Vive la 
Reine!” * 

Two hours later, and the Royal Family, bidding farewell to a 
palace they would never see again, were on their return to Paris 
preceded by an intoxicated rabble, who bore aloft the trophies of 
their cowardly brutality, and followed by the waggon-loads of flour 
and bread which they pretended to owe to the “ Nation,” but 
which, from the beginning of their reign, the King and the Queen 
had more than once provided them with at the cost of their whole 
personal expenditure ;+ and which, a few days afterwards, the 
same crowd would toss into the river for the mere pleasure of 
creating a sensation. 

At the gate of Chaillot, the Mayor, with the keys of Paris in his 
hand, went through the mockery of descanting upon the auspicious 
day which would give the Parisians an opportunity of welcoming 
their King back to his capital. ‘‘ An auspicious day,” observes 
Madame de Tourzel, with bitter irony, ‘‘ which began with an 
attempt to assassinate the Queen, which was marked by the 
murder of several of her faithful servants, and by every possible 
outrage to the Royal Family!” But M. de Bailly had never any 
idea of les convenances. And so at last they reached the Tuilleries, 
where nothing was prepared for their reception; where Madame 
de Tourzel, carrying her precious charge, the Dauphin of France, 
overcome with sleep and fatigue in her arms, was glad to avail 


* Vol. i. p 18. t Ibid, p. 24. 
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herself of any stray piece of furniture she could lay hold of to 
barricade from inside the door of his apartment, which remained 
that night without any other protection. 

The dawn of the next day was only a degree less frightful than 
the one that preceded it, and a type of what every day would be 
during the remaining months of that year; an angry, insolent, 
curious crowd swarming and surging round the palace, clamouring 
in the intoxication of their success to see the Royal Family at all 
hours of the day. In the midst of so frightful a position, there 
were some few of the ancienne noblesse who remained faithful 
to their Sovereign; and if they were but a score of the “ ten 
thousand swords” which should have been ready to “leap from 
their scabbards,” their names are on that account still more 
worthy of record. Such were the Duc de Villequier and the Duc 
de Brissac, who commanded the Swiss Guard; the Marquis de 
Suze, de Duras, de Brézé, the young Marquis de Tourzel (son of 
the writer), who accompanied the King to the very gate of the 
Temple, but could not obtain admittance. Of these, and many 
others of similar fidelity, the King would, in the midst of his 
troubles, remark to Madame de Tourzel: “I find a true consola- 
tion in looking upon the faces of those who are still faithful to 
me.” 

But while this little band of faithful servants still held their 
post round the citadel of the Throne, Madame de Tourzel, from 
the innermost circle of that citadel, watched the fall of the out- 
posts, and each successive step of the advance of that awful 
Revolution which in two short years was to demolish the whole 
fabric of the French Constitution. She records them one by one, 
and the quiet level tone of her narrative, while it forms a curious 
contrast to Burke’s passionate invective, corroborates at every point 
those well-known periods of scathing eloquence. But the object 
of these memoirs is not so much to discuss the public events of the 
time, which have long been settled by politicians and historians, 
as to represent the effect they produced upon the minds of the 
King and Queen. Their attitude, as described by Madame de 
Tourzel, was one of consistent forbearance, and her impression is 
confirmed by the letter* of Marie Antoinette, at the crisis of 
affairs when the disorganization of the kingdom was completed, to 
her brother, the Emperor Leopold II. The Queen, while fully 
admitting the danger of their position, is still ready to find an 
excuse for their wicked rebellious subjects : 


“ Our position is one of fearful peril,” she writes. “I feel it—I know it; and your 
letter has made a true guess as to the state of affairs here. Human nature is certainly 
capable of great and monstrous wickedness ; and yet this nation, I know it by many 


* December 27, 1790. 


VOL. IV. 20 
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singular proofs, is not bad at heart. It has the defect of being too impressionable, It 
is capable of many a noble and generous impulse, but these are transitory. It can be 
excited to a frenzy of passion as easily as a child, and, while the paroxysm is upon it, 
commit crimes which it will afterwards repent of in tears of blood. But it is too late 
then, when the harm has been done. . . . When one has passed through such horrors 
as those of the 5th and 6th of October, there is nothing one may not expect as possible. 
Assassination is at our very doors. I cannot show myself at the window, even with my 
children, without being insulted by a frenzied populace to whom I have never done the 
slightest harm; on the contrary, there must be some among them to whom I have 
rendered personal succour. I am prepared for any event; and have to-day heard, with 


no surprise, the people ask for my head.” 

The reasons for the King’s prolonged forbearance are given at 
full length in the manifesto which he left behind him at Paris as 
the explanation of his flight to Varennes on the night of the 20th 
of June 1791. 

During that night, and through the early hours of the following 
day, this manifesto lay on the table of the deserted royal apart- 
ment, while the Parisians as yet remained in ignorance that their 
prey had escaped out of their hands. Who has not read with 
breathless interest the account of that flight to Varennes? Who, 
in the face of all historical fact, can, to this day, read it without 
hoping for its successful issue? The details of the escape are 
familiar to everyone; but they gain a new interest when described 
by the pen of Madame de Tourzel, who, under the feigned name 
of the Baronne de Korf, played the principal part on the occasion, 
with the King for her valet de chambre, the Queen for her waiting- 
woman, Madame Elizabeth as nurse to the two children, the 
Dauphin being disguised as a little girl. Her testimony, there- 
fore, as that of an eye-witness is valuable upon two important 
points—1. The travelling-carriage. It has often been taken ex- 
ception to as one cause of the failure of the expedition; but far 
from being anything remarkable either in size or appearance, the 
Memoirs carefully state that it was a shabby, ordinary-looking 
fiacre, of the kind most common at that time in Paris. 2. That 
the King insisted upon a halt being made, that they might dine. 
Madame de Tourzel emphatically declares that neither the King 
nor any member of the Royal Family ate anywhere but in the 
carriage, and that they stopped nowhere by the way. 

When all was over, and the royal carriage was retracing its steps 
towards Paris, surrounded with the troops of the Garde Nationale, 
accompanied by the frantic multitude with their ceaseless cries 
of ‘‘ Vive la Nation!” and “ Vive l’Assemblée Nationale!” it is 
beyond anything pathetic to read the testimony of Madame de 
Tourzel to the heroism displayed by the King and Queen, after 
this bitter disappointment, which was the downfall of all their 
hopes: the gentle answers they made to the insulting questions 
constantly addressed to them: the patience with which they en- 
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dured the manifold discomforts of their return journey, the great 
heat of the August sun, the clouds of stifling, choking dust, raised 
by the people as they yelled round the carriage, an incident which 
did not escape the attention of that great artist who gave to the 
world, a few years ago, his masterly conception of this frightful 
scene.* 

As they approached Paris, the temper of the people became 
manifestly more hostile, and culminated in the studied insolence of 
the reception given to the King on entering his capital: the people 
silent, with covered heads; strange guards in every chamber of 
the Tuilleries; the King and his family placed under arrest. Thus 
the disastrous failure of the attempt at flight only served to mark 
another epoch in the Revolution. 

Unmindful of their own cruel position, the first private action 
of the King and Queen on their return to Paris was to write a 
joint letter to the Princesse de Lamballe, to inform her that the 
enterprise had failed, and forbidding her to return to Paris. Her 
father, the Duc de Penthiévre, was ill. The King expresses his 
sincere sympathy, and commands her not to leave him. The 
Queen adds, in her own handwriting, her fervent hope that the 
Princess will attend to the King’s wish. ‘‘Je vous repéte que je 
vous aime autant de loin que de prés,” she writes, with her usual 
grace, and concludes with some reassuring words as to their own 
health, which, she says, has not suffered from the recent events.t 

It was not till after the King had accepted the Constitution that 
the Queen, believing the danger to be over, invited Madame de 
Lamballe to return to the Court, because, had she remained away, 
the new law would have deprived her of the office which she held 
in the Queen’s Household. Madame de Lamballe, who was then in 
Germany, obeyed the summons without hesitation, although she was 
fully persuaded of the risk which she incurred in so doing. She 
made her will first, and left it behind her in Germany. It has since 
been preserved among her papers. On her return to Paris she 
occupied the apartments next to the Queen in the palace. 

The interval which elapsed between the return of the Royal 
Family to Paris on June 20th, and the establishment of the Con- 
stitution on September 14th, was spent by them in as much 
seclusion as they could command. They preferred to remain 
within the palace, rather than be exhibited as prisoners to the 
public gaze. The want of air during those hot August days came 
as a serious aggravation to their misfortunes, but they continued 
to endure them with that patient heroism to which these Memoirs 
bear frequent testimony. 


* «“ The Return from Flight,” by the late E, M. Ward, R.A., exhibited 1872. 
¢ Lettres et Documents Inédits, vol. i. p. 131. 
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Madame Elizabeth was the chief consolation of a captivity which 
she persistently shared. Her attentions to the King and Queen 
increased in exact proportion to their troubles. Invariably cheer- 
ful, with a natural gaieté de ceur which never deserted her, and to 
which the letters she has left behind bear a striking testimony, 
she was never at a loss for some resource to distract her brother’s 
mind from his overwhelming cares, never without some consola- 
tion to suggest to the Queen in the midst of her anxieties, and 
always the cheerful playmate of the children. Their innocent 
enjoyment of the amusement thus procured to them, made the one 
happy hour in those weary days as they succeeded each other, filled 
with harassing cares ; only varied by some new insult, some fresh 
attack upon what remained of the royal authority, some menace, 
either open or concealed, against the person of the King or the 
Queen. 

Madame de Tourzel paid the penalty of her share in the ex- 
pedition to Varennes, by being kept a close prisoner in the Tuilleries. 
Her intercourse with the Royal Family was restricted to one visit 
in the day, always under surveillance ; nor was this even relaxed 
in favour of the Dauphin, her especial charge, till afterwards. 
When, at last, she regained the permission to be with him, she 
found the child had been persuaded that she had deserved her 
imprisonment for having accompanied the King and Queen to 
Varennes. A few words very soon removed this impression, and 
from that moment there was no end to the assiduity of his atten- 
tions towards her, hoping thus to efface from her mind the 
recollection that he had once been made to misjudge her. 


** Never,” she writes, “‘ was there a more engaging child, or one of more intelligence. 
He expressed himself always with perfect grace, seizing the moment to say what he 
thought would please those who were about him. He was very much attached to the 
King, but, being rather awed by him, was not so much at his ease with him as with the 
Queen, whom he adored, and to whom he manifested his affection in the most touching 
manner, watching always for an opportunity to soothe and comfort her. She brought 
him up admirably well, and I must do her the justice to say that she never allowed her 
fondness for him to interfere with her judgment, that she never spoilt him. He disliked 
being idle, and was so fond of his studies that they had often to be forcibly inter- 
rupted, lest he should overtax his strength. Yet he was not on that account less lively 
or less gay. He delighted in running and jumping, and especially in climbing up and 
down steep places. He was not afraid of anything, and the little feats of strength and 
agility he planned for himself were often accompanied with too much risk to be thought 
permissible. He never complained of discomfort, and although he was, to all appear- 
ance, far from strong, he seldom gave way to fatigue, however great the strain upon 
his strength. Alas! the very excellence of his constitution only served to prolong the 
torments inflicted upon him with such inhuman cruelty.* 


The restraints upon the liberty of the King and Queen were 
removed when the King accepted the Constitution on the 14th of 
September. But it was a fatal step, taken contrary to the advice 


* Mémoires de Madame de Tourzel, vol. i. p. 372-3. 
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of his faithful adherents, because it tied the hands of the foreign 
Powers who were only waiting for the King’s sanction to come to 
his aid. So soon as the King had taken the oath to the Constitu- 
tion no such sanction could be given. He voluntarily placed 
himself at the mercy of his enemies, who were bound by none of 
the restraints of honour and good faith which made his word, once 
pledged, a sacred trust not to be broken. No wonder that in the 
Assemblée the faithful few on the Right preserved a mournful 
silence during the reading of the King’s letter of acceptation, 
while the Left only ceased their insolent applause to plan how they 
could minimise every mark of respect to be shown to the Sove- 
reign on the occasion of his compliance with their scheme. 

The mockery of thanksgiving in the churches, the rejoicings and 
illuminations in the town, the pompous address of M. Pastoret, 
the President of the new Assemblée Législative, deceived nobody, 
least of all the Royal Family, that any permanent advantage would 
result from the new administration. 

Less than a year sufficed to prove that their apprehensions were 
well founded, and that the promise of the Constitution to restore 
to the King his power, and make him one of the greatest monarchs 
in the universe, was utterly false. Whatever sacrifice of personal 
power, revenue, or dignity might be required of him, Louis XVI. was 
ready to make ; but he would not sacrifice his conscience, and in 
the cause of religion he exerted the remnant of power still in his 
hands. He refused to sanction the persecution of the priests 
(insermentés), and instantly the names of M. and Madame Véto 
were invented to inflame the people still more against the royal 
authority, while it was represented to them that all the troubles of 
the kingdom were due to this cause alone. But on this point the 
King held firm. He dismissed the Ministry who endeavoured to 
move him from his purpose—Roland, and the astonished Dumou- 
riez, who thought himself indispensable to the King—and steadily 
awaited the result. The Revolutionists eagerly seized upon the 
opportunity to precipitate the crisis which had so long been im- 
pending. Under the pretence of presenting a petition, the mob 
marched upon the Tuilleries. The attack, on the 20th of 
June, was only a repetition of the scene at Versailles on the 6th 
of October in 1790. Madame de Tourzel describes the multitude 
of people, so vast, that they seemed to spring up out of the ground 
under their feet, with their hideous emblems, their clamorous 
shouts, armed with pistols, swords, and pikes, to strike terror into 
the heart of one defenceless man, who had the misfortune to be 
their King, his wife, his sister, and two young children. Their 
failure will go down to posterity—no King at the head of his troops 
on the field of battle commands the respect due to the courage of 
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Louis XVI. when he threw open the doors and advanced to meet 
this savage attack. There were a few gentlemen round him, among 
them the son of Madame de Tourzel, who saved him from two or 
three deliberate attempts at assassination, and escorted him till 
they had placed him in the bay of the window, assuring him that 
they would make a rampart round him with their bodies if need be. 
‘* A man who has nothing to reproach himself with knows no fear,” 
said the King; “ put your hand upon my heart, and see if it beats 
any faster than usual.” 

“The Austrian!” cried the furies, catching sight of the Princess 
Elizabeth; ‘“‘ her head, her head!” ‘Ah! do not undeceive 
them,” said the noble Princess, “let them think that I am the 
Queen ; there may be yet time to save her.” The next moment 
the pike was actually at her throat. ‘‘ Put down your weapon,” 
she said gently, ‘“‘I am sure you have no wish to hurt me.” And. 
the assassin obeyed. 

The Queen, who had been unaware of the King’s intention to 
face the multitude, had arrived in his apartment after he had left 
it. She was there with her children when she was apprized by the 
valet de chambre that the people had possessed themselves of the 
great hall, had disarmed the guard, and were already on her track. 
It was decided that the Queen should await them in the “ salle du 
conseil.” They burst into the room, led by the infamous Santerre. 
The Queen was seated with a table in front of her, the children on 
either side of her. Madame de Tourzel, who was one of the 
devoted ladies who surrounded her, testifies to the unalterable 
steadiness of her manner, the dignity which quelled even the 
furious women who assailed her with a torrent of insults and 
threats, the gentleness of her replies to their odious accusations 
and threats. 

One more such scene, on the 10th of the following August, and 
the long struggle was over. By the fatal advice of Roederer, con- 
trary to the representations of the Queen, and to the consternation 
of those who would have died in their defence, the Royal Family 
left the Tuilleries to the mob, and sought for protection in the 
Assemblée Législative. Madame de Tourzel accompanied them, 
as they crossed the threshold of a palace which they would never 
enter again. Faithful to her charge to the last, she left her beloved 
daughter behind, “la mort au ceur,” when she thought of her possi- 
ble fate, and followed the Queen, as she led her children in either 
hand; on either side of the children walked Madame Elizabeth 
and the Princesse de Lamballe, who, by right of her relationship, 
had obtained leave to accompany the King and Queen. 

The noise of the cannon and musketry, the roaring of the flames, 
for already the Tuilleries was on fire, the shouts of the people, left 
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no doubt as to the downfall of the French Monarchy, long before 
tlie decree passed by the Assemblée pronouncing the ‘‘ Déchéance 
de Louis Capet” was cried under the prison walls of the captive 
‘oyal Family. The situation was one of unprecedented terror. The 
King and Queen shuddered with each successive shot, the Dauphin 
threw himself into Madame de Tourzel’s arms and cried bitterly. 
Always mindful of others rather than herself, the Queen steadied 
her voice to explain to the Deputies that her son was grieving for 
the loss of Madame de Tourzel’s daughter Pauline, his friend and 
play-fellow, and begged that, if not for his sake, for the sake of the 
unhappy mother, her daughter might be restored to her. Moved 
by an unwonted feeling of compassion, the Deputies granted this 
request ; but those of the King’s faithful servants and officers who 
had succeeded in making their way into the Assemblée—M. de 
Tourzel among them—were dismissed on the following day. * 

The Royal Family were at that moment destitute of the barest 
necessaries of life ; these faithful gentlemen laid at the King’s feet 
all the money they had with them. ‘“ Keep it, gentlemen,” he 
replied, “‘ you will have more need of it than we have, having, I 
hope, a longer time to live.” The Queen thanked them with tears 
in her eyes. 

While the Assemblée were hastily passing their decrees, and 
while the mob ran riot in the Tuilleries, a temporary refuge had 
been found for the Royal Family in the cells of ‘ Les Feuillans,” a 
former monastery near the Tuilleries, and within the precincts of 
the Assemblée. Madame Campan’s Memoirst describe the narrow 
cell, hung with green paper, where she had her last interview with 
the Queen ; for when the faithful woman returned on the evening 
of the same day (August 11th), she was refused admission; and 
on the 13th the Royal Family were removed to the Temple. 

Madame de Tourzel was allowed to share their captivity only 
three days. The most interesting pages in her book describe these, 
her last days—though she did not know it at the time—with the 
master and mistress she had sacrificed all to serve. In the middle 
of the night of the 18th of August she was arrested, together with 
her daughter and the Princesse de Lamballe. To the Queen alone 
would Madame de Tourzel resign her charge of the Dauphin, and 
the bed, with the child still sleeping upon it, was removed from‘ 
her apartments into his mother’s room. The brave woman steadily 
averted her face, lest the sight of the child should unnerve her. 


* M. de Tourzel managed to see his beloved master once again. Disguised as one of 
the ruffians, he accompanied the King’s carriage on the way to the Temple, kept close 
to the door, and never lost sight of the King till the door of his prison closed upon him. 
—Vol. ii. p. 265 

+ Vol. ii. p. 265. 
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She listened to the Queen’s instructions concerning Madame de 
Lamballe, to turn aside, if possible, the interrogatories which might 
commit the Princess; she tried to believe in the encouraging words 
of the Princess Elizabeth, who had by that time arrived on the 
scene; a few hurried words of consolation to the poor terror-stricken 
Madame Royale, one last look, one last embrace, and then they 
were snatched away to appear, even though it was in the dead of 
the night, before the Revolutionary Tribunal. The result of the first 
examination was to consign them to the prison of La Force, where 
they had the sole consolation of being allowed to share the same 
cell. 

Madame de Tourzel’s testimony to the Princess, during these the 
last days of her life, puts the final touch to one of the most beau- 
tiful characters that history records. ‘To those gentle and amiable 
qualities which had first won for her the friendship of the Queen : 
to the noble self-devotion which had prompted her to throw in her 
lot with the falling Monarchy of France, Madame de Lamballe 
now added a perfect resignation to her own cruel fate, which she 
accepted without a murmur, and a most tender compassion for the 
sufferings of her companions. When Pauline de Tourzel was taken 
away in the dead of the night, it was the Princesse de Lamballe who 
helped her to dress herself in haste, who burnt all the papers that 
might compromise her, who comforted Madame de Tourzel in the 
first agony of the separation when there seemed little to hope and 
everything to fear for the future fate of the innocent girl. It was, 
however, for her deliverance, and not for her death, that this 
separation, apparently so cruel, had been effected. A few more 
hours and she would have shared the fate of the noble Princess 
from which Madame de Tourzel was only herself delivered by an 
almost miraculous chance. 

At 6 o’clock in the morning they were aroused by another 
domiciliary visit from six armed men, who asked their names and 
withdrew. Madame de Tourzel read in the countenance of the 
last, who could not conceal his compassion, the probable result of 
this visit. Then followed the dead silence, which was a certain 
presage of death, and which was more striking by contrast with the 
continual noise of rude laughter, low jests, and shocking songs, 
which had hitherto so disturbed the imprisoned ladies; a few 
fervent prayers, and still the frightful calm continued. Madame 
de Tourzel, in order to divert the thoughts of the Princess, 
suggested that they should occupy themselves with some needle- 
work. At 11 the door was burst open, and the men returned, 
demanding the Princesse de Lamballe. Madame de Tourzel, though 
not called, determined to share her fate, and followed her; sat by 
her side in the Court below, where they awaited their trial, and 
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never left her till she was carried off to the Tribunal which sealed 
her fate. 

Calm and fearless to the last, had the unhappy Queen, from her 
prison in the Temple, seen the sight devised by the inhuman 
cruelty of her enemies to overwhelm her with horror, it would have 
been redeemed from its hideous accessories, and robbed of its 
terrors, by the expression still retained by the pure and beautiful 
countenance of the Princess. 

The fate of Madame de Lamballe, frightful in itself, was still 
more frightful in what it foretold. It proved that not only the 
institution of the Throne ; but the person of the Sovereign was now 
at the mercy of the most cruel and ruffianly rabble which the world 
has ever produced. Hitherto “ the Divinity which doth still hedge 
the King” had stood between them and him; when they had 
deprived him of his Guards, had thrust creatures of their own 
choosing into the privacy of his apartments, had bawled their 
threats and insulting libels under the palace windows—nay, even 
when they had surged into the palace itselfi—his person and 
that of the Queen were yet sacred from their violence, however 
much there might be to dread from the chance blow of the secret 
assassin. 

Marie Antoinette stood alone on the balcony at Versailles—a 
mark for a thousand shots—they looked at her, and she was safe. 
The nominal barrier of the table placed before her in the Tuilleries 
would have availed her nothing, if she had not carried that within 
her which held in check the frenzied mob when they rushed in 
with pikes and daggers to claim the head of the “ Austrian.” It 
sufficed for Princess Elizabeth to give the order, and the pike at 
her throat dropped harmless to the ground. 

The King, defenceless and unarmed, had the doors thrown open 
as the rabble advanced upon him, and walked forward to meet 
them in the simple determination to save his family by exposing 
himself, and owed his preservation to the undaunted coolness of 
his bearing. 

But when the Revolutionists had dragged Madame de Lamballe, 
so to speak, from the very steps of the Throne, had dared to try 
and condemn her to death, it was easy to foresee that, having shed 
the first drop of royal blood, nothing would now hold them back 
from the last and most heinous crime it is possible for a nation to 
commit. 

Four mortal hours were passed by Madame de Tourzel in the 
hall, after her parting with the Princesse de Lamballe, before she 
was in her turn summoned before the Tribunal. Ten minutes 
sufficed for her examination, and her release was about to follow 
upon the simple candour of her replies, when one monster, who 
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appeared to be absolutely thirsting for blood, made a new and 
perilous attack upon her. 

‘You were one of those who went to Varennes ?” 

“We are here,” hastily interposed the President, ‘‘ to pass 
judgment upon those crimes only which were committed on the 
10th of August.” 

Madame de Tourzel then spoke, and said to the man who had 
questioned her: ‘‘ What do you wish to know? I will answer 
you.” 

Baffled by the indifference with which his suggestion had been 
received, he remained silent; and the President, thinking the 
moment opportune for saving the prisoner, put hastily to the vote 
the question of her release, or of her death. 

By the ery of ‘ Vive la Nation’ which followed when the votes 
were polled, Madame de Tourzel knew that she was saved. She 
was led to the door of the prison. As she passed through the gate-. 
way, the very men who would have been her executioners rushed 
forward to embrace her and congratulate her upon her escape. 

Worse than this were the demoniac cries of the populace outside, 
as they invited her to mount upon the mass of corpses and mangled 
remains of the victims of the morning, and to shout “‘ Vive la 
Nation.” Shuddering with horror, Madame de Tourzel would 
have fainted, but for the timely assistance of her strange con- 
ductors, who had, for some unaccountable reason, her preservation 
at heart, and did not leave her till they had escorted her in safety 
to the house of a friend, La Marquise de Léde, refusing all 
recompense for their services. Shortly after her arrival, Madame 
de Tourzel had the joy of receiving in safety her daughter Pauline, 
from the hands of her deliverer, M. Hardi, and the details of the 
young girl’s escape from prison are related by herself at full length 
in the Memoirs.* 

Warned by the same deliverer that Paris was not a safe resi- 
dence, Madame de Tourzel retired, first to Vincennes, afterwards to. 
** Abondant,” a place belonging to her son, also in the environs of 
Paris. Only once did she obtain any private news of the royal 
captives—just after the King’s execution, and before that last and 
most cruel pang which put the climax to their sorrows by separa- 
ting the Queen from her son. Madame de Tourzel cannot bring 
herself to do more than touch upon it, and the horrible conse- 
quences which ensued. She whose pleasing task it had been to. 
develop the growing intelligence, the attractive qualities, the grace, 
and manifold charms of the young Prince, and of these a thousand 
incidents are scattered through the pages of her Memoirs, must 
leave to others the exposure of those cruelties which cut short his 

* Vol. ii. pp. 278, 303. 
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promising life. She was, however, careful to ascertain beyond 
all doubt the fact of his death, so as to confute all future pre- 
tenders who continue to this present day to advance their claims.* 
(Standard, Jan. 12th, 1884.) 

It was not till the year 1795, after the death of Robespierre, 
that Madame de Tourzel obtained permission to visit Madame. 
Royale in the Temple. She paused on the threshold, overcome 
with the thought of all that occurred since she had crossed it last, 
and ignorant as to how much, or how little, of the awful tragedy 
which concerned her so nearly had reached the ears of the one 
remaining captive within those ruthless prison walls. But Madame 
Royale knew it all. One by one those she loved had been torn 
from her, and for fifteen months she had been quite alone with her 
grief. ‘‘Manquant de tout, ne demandant rien.’ In those few 
concise words we read the whole story of the utter desolation of 
her position, and of the resignation with which she endured it. 
She lived to enforce by her example that lesson of forgiveness 
which was the King her father’s only legacy, which was repeated 
by the Queen as, calm and dignified, she mounted the scaffold as 
if she were ascending the throne, which was reiterated by Madame 
Elizabeth, and which remained the last impression, when all others 
had passed away, upon the mind of her unhappy brother. 

It was the duty of Madame Royale to transmit that legacy of 
forgiveness to France when, as it has been most truly described, 
the ‘‘ awful censure of history” stood prepared to blot a name 
stained with such a series of unparalleled crimes from the sister- 
hood of civilized states. That duty Madame Royale fulfilled to 
the letter in a manner which, when at last she regained her liberty, 
left the French Minister of the Interior confounded and abashed, 
and which the Court of Vienna, where she fled for refuge, could 
neither appreciate nor understand.t But there was one person 
who could not fail to understand it. The Abbé Edgeworth, who 
had attended her father on the scaffold, who was waiting to receive 
her when she arrived at the old ducal castle of Mittau, in Courland, 
to be married to her cousin, the Duc d’Angouléme. Such was the 

* She proved it by a personal inspection of the daily register kept in the Temple 
during the imprisonment of the Royal Family, by the testimony of the doctor, Jeanvoi 
who had been summoned to inspect the body of the Prince after death. At first he 
refused to go, because, being a Royalist, he declared that if he detected symptoms of 
poison he would certainly state his opinion at the risk of his life. “ You are the very - 
man we want,” replied the members of the Convention. Alas! there was no poison 
necessary to accomplish the task already successfully performed; but neither the 
cruelties he had endured, nor the shades of death, had been able to destroy the traces 
of beauty which yet lingered in the countenance, and made the old doctor pronounce 
it to be the exact counterpart of the portrait which Madame de Tourzel had happily 


been able to preserve.—Vol. ii. p. 330. 
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character of Madame Royale. It might be read in her counten- 
ance, which recalled in a striking manner the traits of both her 
parents, the grace and beauty of her mother, the benevolence of 
her father, and was yet further ennobled by a ray of the holiness 
which so especially characterised the countenance of the Princess 
Elizabeth. 

With the recital of this interview the Memoirs close; but we 
learn from the biographical introduction that Madame de Tourzel 
passed the last years of her eventful life peaceably at her son’s castle, 
Abondant, in the environs of Paris. There, while the past rose up 
again before her, with its pageant of unutterable sorrow, she could 
yet find a true consolation in the King’s last message, which was 
faithfully transmitted to her. ‘I wish you could give me some 
news of Madame de Tourzel,” he said to M. L’Abbé de Malesherbes; 
‘she sacrificed all for me, and it would be a great consolation to 
me if you could let her know that I am deeply sensible of her 
devotion.”* She died on the 15th of May 1832, having attained 
the great age of eighty-two. It had been her custom to visit every 
day a monument erected by her to the memory of the King and 
Queen. It bore the inscription— 

Quid sunt cineres ? 

Heu! cinis ipsa deest ; ; 
recalling the fact that no sepulchre received those honoured remains 
which the Republic hoped thus to condemn to an eternal oblivion, 
little thinking that the traditional glory of one of the greatest 
nations of Europe perished at the same time, and was scattered to 
the winds with the ashes consumed by the quicklime in the 
Cimetiére of La Madeleine—incapable alike of being resuscitated 
by the ephemeral victories of Buonaparte, or of being damaged by 
the disaster of Sedan. 

* Vol. ii. p. 308. 
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THE RUSSO-AFGHAN BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 


Ir would be difficult, even for the warmest friends of the present 
Liberal Government, to cloak the grave mistakes and mischievous 
shortcomings through which Mr. Gladstone has involved Great 
Britain in complications, in three different quarters of the globe, 
has exposed her to unnecessary dangers, and made her name, in 
good sooth, far from beloved or respected. To have brought about 
so pitiable a result is no small achievement. But disastrous 
apathy, inexplicable shortsightedness, and purposeless vacillation, 
seem still to prevail, the black list of sins is continually lengthened, 
and among the most dangerous errors, because an error born of 
self-delusion, must be reckoned the Boundary Commission between 
Afghanistan and Asiatic Russia, planned in the spring, and now 
an accomplished fact, an undertaking of which no one knows the 
origin, and no one can explain the use. 

When, in the course of last spring, the Russians took posses- 
sion of Merv and extended their jurisdiction in a south-westerly 
direction as far as Sarakhs, there arose in London, notwithstand- 
ing the complications in the Soudan, an exceeding bitter cry 
against the supineness of Russophile statesmen. Steps of decided 
resistance were demanded, and the extension of the projected rail- 
way from Sibi to Quettah, and eventually even further than Quettah, 
was promised by way of precaution. The very policy which in 
1880 had been branded and condemned as the leading sin of the Tory 
Cabinet, had to be adopted. Neither did this humiliating form of 
self-accusation seem to have caused the Liberal politicians, addicted 
though they be to the emblazoning great principles on their shield, 
very remarkable stings of conscience. For if but few had seen 
how great had been the crime of the evacuation of Kandahar, and 
how unpardonable the blunder of attempting to coerce the Afghans 
by persuasive tactics, there were still fewer in the ranks of Liberal 
politicians who would have had the courage to advise the carrying 
out of the Conservative programme in Central Asia in its entirety, 
and to perceive in that policy the best safeguard for England’s 
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interests in Central Asia. We have already, in various places, 
pointed out the mirage of the neutralization of Afghanistan, 
and the daily press of the United Kingdom has published even 
stronger proofs of the inefficiency of these illusive measures ; but 
the gentlemen in Downing Street persist, with imperturbable com- 
placency, in their time-wasting and purposeless system. They see 
the danger, but shut their eyes to it; they quail before it, but will 
betray no fear; and the outcome of this want of brain, and laugh- 
@bly childish self-deception, is that in seeking for a solution of the 
difficulty, they have lighted upon the so-called boundary-line 
between Afghanistan and the new Russian possessions east of the 
Caspian Sea. 

Who it is who has struggled for this Boundary Commission, or 
rather for this rectification of the frontier, has not, as we have 
before remarked, yet transpired. Russia has neither sought nor 
wished for it, and England is supposed only to have yielded to 
Abdurrahman Khan’s advice in condescending to adopt the mea- 
sure; for, as Sir Peter Lumsden informed the reporter of the Press 
Association in London before his departure, the Afghan Prince had 
proposed the Commission, to put an end to the continuous wars on 
the northern boundary of his kingdom, and had demanded the 
rectification of the frontier of the Viceroy in Calcutta. Against 
this statement, we have the fact that the English Parliament has 
repeatedly proclaimed that Afghanistan was, as third party, of no 
consequence in this affair, that the question under discussion only 
concerned the English and Russian Governments, and could only 
be decided by them. How far Persia (who had a word or two 
to say here) brought any weight to bear, is absolutely unknown. 
This weighty silence suggests the fact, or allows us to infer, that 
the Shehinshah of all Iranian lands, whose north-western boun- 
daries till lately stretched as far as the shores of the Heri-Rud, 
has in these regions abdicated in favour of the Czar of all the 
Russians, and that the Russian frontier (if not de jure, at least 
de facto) stretches or extends from so-called New Sarakhs, along 
the left bank of the Heri-Rud to the western hills of the Bakhirz 
mountains. 

Russia, therefore, holds in her embrace the whole of north and 
north-western Iran, and, as a matter of course, proceeds to arrange 
the boundary matters for her vassals at Teheran with their eastern 
neighbour. 

We will not, however, persist in seeking for the origin of 
the rectification of the frontier plan, but rather prove, from the 
geographical, historical, and political standpoint, how useless and 
precarious is such an undertaking, and that should a rectified 
frontier-cordon between Afghanistan and Russia with respect to 
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Bokhara be agreed upon, the same would by no means lessen 
the danger of a collision between the two European colossi in Asia, 
neither would it give to England from this side the slightest 
security. 

If we take into consideration the whole great boundary-line 
which extends from Chinese Turkestan past the Khanates of 
Khokand and Bokhara, from the middle course of the Oxus as far 
as Sarakhs and Hérat, we must encounter the most complicated 
questions of possession in Pamir, and in the neighbouring smaller 
almost rulerless states of Wakhan, Shugnan, Roshan, Derwaz, 
Kulab, and Kabadian, which lie between Russian possessions, i.e. 
between Ferghana and the Zerefshan district on the one side, 
and between Chitral and Afghanistan on the other side; and where 
history teaches us that no really defined boundary ever existed. 
These were ever ungoverned regions, over which temporary rulers 
could only lay claim to power, so long as their armies or tax- 
collectors ‘‘ occupied” them. Under the dynasty of Timur, these 
mountainous regions were dependent on the rulers of Hissar, and 
through them on the Prince of Hérat. This lasted until Sheibani 
Mehemmed Khan, the founder of the Uzbeg power, cast to the 
winds that of the House of Timur. Bokhara then obtained a 
somewhat problematic protectorate over Hissar, Derwaz, and 
Badakhshan. The strengthening of Afghan power in the begin- 
ning of the last century, placed the political rights of this region 
on a still less secure basis, because whilst the Khokand of that day 
only laid claim to the Kohat district, Bokhara strove to establish 
her claim to all the southern lands of Hissar as far as the Hindu 
Kush, but with very doubtful results, for we have seen Badakh- 
shan offer allegiance at one and the same time to the Emir of 
Bokhara and to the Emir of Cabul. Russia having stepped into 
the rights of both these Central-Asian Khanates, naturally desired 
to put an end to this state of political uncertainty, and after 
General Kaufmann had repeatedly attempted to come to an under- 
standing with Badakhshan and its smaller neighbouring principa- 
lities, it was considered advisable to send so-called scientific tra- 
vellers into this region, so that friendly relations might be established 
with the various dominant Arian populations. This was the motive 
power of the researches of Messrs. Mayew, Siewerzow, Oschanin, 
Muschketow, Putiaba, and of Dr. Regel, whose researches on behalf 
of geographical knowledge we are far from wishing to call in ques- 
tion, but whom it is impossible to look upon or consider otherwise 
than as pioneers of Russian Power, travelling in a certain direction. 
This scientific journey could not, in the face of the ever-growing 
rivalry in Central Asia, remain unnoticed across the Channel, the 
less so since the diplomatic discussions raised in 1872-73, on the 
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question of Badakhshan and Wakhan, between the Cabinets of St. 
Petersburg and London. 

At that time Prince Gortchakof had consented that the Upper 
Oxus should form the boundary between Bokhara and Afghan- 
istan. But this was a very illusory arrangement, as was demon- 
strated most opportunely by Sir Henry Rawlinson at a meeting of 
the Geographical Society, on the 12th of May last, so that the 
vexed question can by no means be put aside; neither may Anglo- 
Indian pessimists be scoffed at if they look forward seriously 
to a possible Russian movement from Osch, in Ferghana, towards 
Upper Citral, nay, even as far as Kashmir. Naturally, the 
actual invasion of an armed force is here not so much to be feared 
as the unimpeded circulation of Russian roubles, and of friendly 
Russian missives, among England’s inimical North-Indian vassals, 
who, strange as this assertion may sound, know a great deal more 
about, and are much more interested in, Russia, than the govern- 
ment in Calcutta is inclined to suppose. Taking all in all, the 
reader will come to the conclusion that a rectification of the 
frontier of this most eastern region is, to begin with, on one side 
impossible, whilst on the other side no special result would be 
attainable for English security. 

Let us now travel further, from Pamir, through those smaller 
mountainous countries which have lately begun to appear on the 
geographical horizon, till we come to Mid-Oxus. We shall then 
find that, beginning at Kundz, till we reach Chiharjui, the 
still open question of the rectification of the frontier does not 
present fewer difficulties. With few and unimportant exceptions, 
the shore-land consists of a flat territory, and is peopled chiefly 
by Uzbegs and Turkomans; and the Amu has here long ceased 
to form a natural boundary between Iran and Turan, as it was 
in old times. 

Turkdom had (as far as historic memory reaches) already found 
its way to the region of the steppes, on the left shore of the Oxus, 
even in the early times of the Samanides. But only under the 
dynasties of Jenghiz, Timur, and Sheibani were settlements on 
a large scale formed; and it is hardly a matter of surprise that 
the Turkish rulers of Bokhara, calculating on the Turkish popu- 
lation of Kundz, Shiborgan, Aktsche, Andkhoi, and Maimene 
should have, from remote times, striven with might and main to 
establish their rule over these descendants of the race from which 
they sprang; or that, in the last century (with the advent of the 
Duranis), there should have arisen from this cause long-drawn- 
out and bitter quarrels and wars between the rulers of Bokhara 
and those of Cabul. 

When, in 1868, Russia gave Bokhara her death-blow, this 
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enmity still existed, and the situation had only so far changed, 

that the claims of powerless Bokhara were made over to power- 
ful Russia, whilst, on the other side, the claims of the Afghans 
were taken under the protection of England. 

In the beginning of the year 1870 these disputes became the 
subject of diplomatic discussions between St. Petersburg and 
London, and although the Russian Government (with the object 
of making a concession to England) agreed that the Oxus should 
continue to be (as it was a thousand years back) in the future 
the southern boundary of Turkestan, this was a concession cut 
on the well-known Russian pattern, viz. untruthful and false at 
bottom ; for public opinion, and those who had established their 
rule in Turkestan, pointed, and still continue to point, to the 
Hindu Kush as the southern boundary of Bokhara and of the 
rounded-off Russian empire of the future. ‘‘ The Oxus is a river, 
and rivers are bad boundaries, therefore we want the Hindu Kush 
as a real wall to divide our possessions from yours in Central 
Asia,” said Soboleff, as Chief of the Asiatic Department, to Mr. 
Charles Marvin in 1882, at St. Petersburg. Step by step we meet 
with similar expressions of opinion from the Russian press, and 
when, lately, the Emir of Cabul had occasion to chastise the rebel 
Prince of Maimene—who was always a secret adherent of Bokhara 
and, consequently, also of Russia—and to confiscate his domain, then 
the Russian press did not fail to abuse the ungrateful Abdurrahman, 
who had so long enjoyed a Russian pension. And Russian travellers 
along the left shore of the Oxus, with a view to a future Russian 
protectorate, always speak with enthusiasm of the great sympathy 
of the established Turkish population for Russia. The Afghan 
yoke is described as horrifying (an assertion which need not here. 
be discussed), and the longing desire of Turkdom for the govern- 
ment of the White Padishah so paternally devoted to the Turks. 
is taken as a matter of course. 

Russia, therefore, aims at the middle course of the Oxus, not 
for a geographic or historic boundary, but for an ethnical one; 
that is to say, it is intended to put up a boundary post em- 
blazoned with the black double-headed eagle at the Hindu Kush 
and on the right shore of the Murgab—a Boundary Commission 
on behalf of which, under General Grodjekoff, in 1878, undertook 
the journey from Samarcand to Hérat, on the occasion of which 
journey the General carefully sketched and mapped out the ethnical 
line so much coveted by Russia. 

We have, therefore, a right to ask with curiosity how the two 
missions will agree with regard to this much-vexed question; for 
even in case Russia should, for a moment, yield to England (which 
cannot be easily believed), still, agreement of this kind could only 
VOL. IV. 21 
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be looked upon as temporary, and of extremely problematic value. 
For the gentlemen on the Neva can boast a bolder and wider vision 
than their English rivals, and since they have (on one side up to 
Merv, on the other in the region of the Upper Oxus) pressed so 
far south, they are unlikely to give up the hope of the possession 
of the intervening tract, and will therefore hold to the plan of a 
frontier-line at the Hindu Kush, and on the right shore of the 
Murgab, all the more tenaciously for their very silence. 

But the most difficult question of all is how the third portion 
of the frontier-line now to be decided on, from Chihardjui, on 
the left shore of the Oxus, to Sarakhs, that is to say, to Hérat, is 
to be defined. This difficulty is of all the greater importance 
because here it is a question of rounding-off Russia proper, whilst 
in the boundary-lines already mentioned we have only had to deal 
with Russian protectorates, such as Bokhara. On the line between 
Chihardjui and Sarakhs, the Boundary Commission will, into 
the bargain, have to fight against the complete absence of a natural 
boundary, a circumstance which will be of particular importance 
from the left of the Oxus to the Murgab. 

Here, indeed, we come upon the eastern part of the Karakum 
(Black Land) Steppe, which has ever been the rendezvous of wild 
untameable Turkomans, and in all its extension as far as Belkh 
has never formed or tolerated a boundary. 

This is the Margiana of the ancients, from which the small 
Khanates of Andkhoi and Maimene are comparatively new off- 
shoots or colonies, dating, that is to say, from the Djenghiz 
dynasty, and here the Ersari Turkoman inhabitants of the left 
shore of the river were, during the last century, compelled by 
the Khanate of Bokhara to colonize. In like manner the inhabi- 
tants of Andkhoi (on the strength of their Uzbeg descent, dating 
from the advent of Sheibani) have acknowledged the sovereignty 
of the rulers of Zerefshan. Here, and further still, at Kunduz, 
Bokhara’s manners, Bokhara’s politics, and Bokhara’s religious 
customs predominated; and if Dost Mohammed Khan and his 
descendants succeeded in stamping them out from Kunduz to Mai- 
mene, still the latter Khanate never lost the hope of regaining its 
old position, and Kerki as well as Chihardjui, are even now 
important possessions of Bokhara on the left shore of the Amu- 
derya. Here, therefore, under no circumstances can the latter 
_ river form a boundary between Afghanistan and Russian depen- 

dencies ; for Bokhara, or rather Russia, will never consent to give 
up the Turkish elements of the population of this region to the 
Afghans. So much for the immediate surroundings of the left 
shore of the Oxus. 

What frontier-line can be traced and maintained through the 
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~sand-desert to the east of Merv, which no European eye has yet 
gazed upon, and is only known to me as the dreaded home of the 
Kara and Alieli Turkomans—that is a question I am really 
personally extremely curious about, and without incurring the 
charge of pessimism, I may venture to foretell that the impossi- 
bility of a definite boundary-line here must be the first cause of 
dispute between Afghans and Russians. 

To-day we only talk of Kara and Alieli Turkomans, but in the 
near future this district of the boundless steppe will be the rallying- 
point of such Salor-Sarik and Tekke-Turkomans, as will become 
inimical to Russia. Safe communication between Merv and 
Bokhara will be constantly jeopardised; and as the Afghan pos- 
sessors of the cultivated region of the Paropamisus are incapable 
-of coping with the evil, the establishment of order, in other words, 
the taming of the marauding children of the ee will fall to 
the lot of Russian Cossacks. 

Now we come to quite the last part of the disputed boundary 
region, namely the tract between Merv and Herat, to the very spot 
which has really given rise to this Boundary Commission; and 
where, strange to say, even a half-satisfactory boundary-line is 
‘almost an impossibility. Throughout the lapse of ages Merv, as 
well as Meshed and Herat, have only formed one province; and 
although in later times (that is to say, since the fall of the Sefides) 
the left bank of the Heri-Rud has sufficed for a fictitious boundary, 
it has never occurred to any child of either Persia or Afghanistan, 
to waste time in pondering over the possible extension and details 
of this imaginary boundary. When I travelled twenty years ago 
from Hérat to Meshed, I discovered that disputes, as to the end of 
Afghan and the beginning of Persian territory, lasted for hours; 
and it struck me that it was only after the passage of the Heri- 
Rud, when we had penetrated into the projecting fastnesses of 
the Bakhirz mountains, that Iran proper had its beginning. Here, 
again, the question of the frontier-line is a most complicated one, 
because the Russians through their position at Merv, that is to say, 
on the Murgab, and through their position at Sarakhs, that is to 
say, on the Heri-Rud, have taken their stand on the shore district of 
both rivers, and, therefore, neither can nor will accept either of the 
two rivers as a boundary. They cannot accept the Murgab, for 
the reason that, as has just been mentioned, Merv lies at its mouth 
in the steppe, and also that Pendjdeh, the seat of their tributaries 
the Sarik-Turkomans on its right bank, is situated not far from 
Marchah, which is decidedly Afghan. Still less can the Russians 
accept the Heri-Rud as a future boundary, for, apart from the 
position of Sarakhs, it is this river region that the future railway- 
line of Kizil-Arvat to Herat is to traverse: a line as to the 
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making of which there cannot be any further hesitation at St.. 
Petersburg ; otherwise the gigantic outlay on the line from Tiflis 
to Kizil-Arvat would appear to be squandered. Therefore, with 
regard to this last part of the intended frontier-cordon, there is 
nothing for it but to leave the river system quite out of the question, 
and only to consider the orographic conditions, and to take as a future 
boundary between Afghanistan and Russia those ridges of the Paro- 
pamisus which run from the Murgab and the middle of the Heri-Rud 
towards the north, or rather towards the north-east; a rectification 
of the frontier which means less than nothing, and can as little 
protect the territory of the Afghans as prevent the Russians from 
gradually forcing their way onwards. We have seen Russia use 
the same motive for extending the sphere of her power in the 
year 1864, when Prince Gortchakoff in a circular note (Art. III.), 
which was compiled after the incorporation of Tashkend, laid 
particular emphasis on the assertion that Russia, unable to stand 
firmly on insecure and ever-shifting nomadic ground, felt herself, 
so to speak, obliged to force her way into the cultivated region, 
so as to have it in her power (after the establishment of a stable 
form of government) to protect with becoming energy the nomadic 
subjects at her back. What happened in 1864 will repeat itself 
in 1884; or, rather, 1885. The Cabinet of St. Petersburg will 
not be far wrong in pointing out that with Russia’s uncertain 
position in the Steppe of Karakum, and with regard to the 
untameable Turkoman element among its inhabitants, the basis of 
Merv is insufficient for the foundation of stable rule; that under 
existing circumstances order can only be established by obtaining 
a firm footing among the western ridges of the Paropamisus. 
Whether this pied-da-terre is to be achieved in Marchah or in 
Pendjdeh, or whether for this purpose the capital of ancient 
Khorassan, I mean Heérat, will be required, cannot be decided 
without much strife; but Russia will certainly strive to attain 
the latter goal; and Alexander III. will not rest until he has 
obtained possession of the city founded by Alexander the Great on 
the Heri-Rud, this important gate in the communication between 
India and Central Asia. 

And notwithstanding English threats, Russia will be able to 
reach this goal in a comparatively short time. To this end the 
ethnical configurations of this region will lend the greatest aid. 
It is well known that the mountain range of the Paropamisus, 
extending from the Murgab towards the north-west and west as far 
as Gourian, is peopled in some places partially, in others entirely, 
by nomadic races, whose unquiet spirit has ever afforded the best. 
material for political imbroglios. Foremost among these are the. 
Djemshidi in and about Bala-Murgab, who, although numeri- 
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-eally weaker, are, notwithstanding their Iranian origin, as maraud- 

ing a set of robbers as their Turkoman neighbours in the east. 
They have ever been rather a curse than a protection to hard-beset 
Hérat. Their khans and elders could never be firmly bound to 
the government of Hérat, except by rich presents, and the con- 
tinuous skirmishes between themselves and the Sarik-Turkomans 
(the Afghans being incapable of establishing a firm rule here) will 
furnish Russia with a good pretext for intervention, and give her 
-an opportunity of proving the illusory value, ipso facto, of the 
established boundary-line. The same can be affirmed of the 
Firuzkuhis, a not less irreclaimable brood, who are, besides, con- 
nected with the Hezares to the east of Hérat, and, of all the in- 
habitants of western Hérat, the so-called four races (Chihar- 
Aimak) who are remarkable for their warlike instincts, and who 
have not proved the most docile subjects of the Afghan Crown. 
If, therefore, Abdurrahman and his predecessors on the throne of 
Cabul have not succeeded in subduing the mountaineers of the 
Khyber pass, and in removing in them that obstacle to free com- 
munication between Cabul and friendly, nay, even allied, north- 
western India, how can, or dare, one hope for a similar result 
within the boundaries of Hérat, where Afghan power is already 
so much weakened ? so much weakened, I say, that the present 
Afghan ruler has never yet ventured to visit this far-off province 
of his kingdom, which is continually shaken to its very founda- 
tions by the daring Pretender, Ayoub Khan, and where, besides, 
the newly-arrived Russian neighbour, notwithstanding the many 
peaceful protestations which emanate from St. Petersburg, never 
tires of creating fresh complications and of picking new quarrels. 
In good sooth, English optimists are enviable beings ! 

Strange to say, people in London, as well as in Calcutta, wilfully 
shut their eyes to this situation. They rub their hands with satis- 
faction, and play at being overjoyed because this famous Boundary 
Commission is on the way to north-west Afghanistan, and revel 
in anticipation of the results to be attained by it. At the head of 
the Commission is Sir Peter Lumsden, a man of Afghan ante- 
cedents, but not of special insight into the politics or into the 
ethno-geographic conditions of this region. With him are three 
sub-commissioners, namely, Mr. A. Condie Stephen, Second Secre- 
tary of the English Legation at Tehéran, who (being initiated 
into the diplomatic relations between England and Russia with 
respect to Central Asia) is the right man in the right place. The 
second sub-commissioner is Colonel Stewart, of the 5th Punjaub 
Infantry Regiment, a remarkable specialist, for he it was who in 
1880, on a secret mission which made a great stir, personally 
visited the brink of the Turkoman steppe at Abiwerd, and collected | 
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good and trustworthy information about the Tedjend and the Murg 

ab. He belongs to the few who have lately imitated my humble 
example ; for he travelled along the northern confines of Iran dis- 
guised as an Armenian horse-dealer, played his part with skill, 
and was only recognized in those regions by Mr. O’Donovan, the 
correspondent of the Daily News, who has since fallen in the 
Soudan. He is the sole pillar of the undertaking, for he has 
resided in north-west Iran since 1880. Lieutenant-Colonel Ridg- 
way, of the Foreign or Colonial Department of the India Office or 
Indian Council, figures as third in the league of the assistant 
commissioners. To those already mentioned are attached an 
infinite number of private secretaries, civil and military officials 
who are to busy themselves with trigonometric, statistic, and other 
matters appertaining thereto, two doctors, a geologist and a natu- 
ralist—quite an imposing Commission, which is escorted by 200: 
cavalry soldiers (Bengal Lancers) under the command of a major, 
and probably as many more of the Line. Altogether, the Com- 
mission, including the escort, camel-drivers, servants, &c., will 
number about a thousand souls. 

As to the road to be followed, the head guide, with two sub- 
commissioners, will travel from west to east, that is to say, from 
London to Téhéran, over Meshed, towards Hérat, whilst the 
body of the Commission (instead of wending its way thither, by 
the shorter and easier route via Kandahar, Girishk, and Sebze- 
war) will travel from Beloochistan to Mushki (a weary desert 
march), and from thence, across the parched steppe in a north- 
westerly direction, to the shores of the Helmund, by the same road 
traversed last winter by Lieutenant Talbot and Major Sandeman 
on their voyage of discovery. These unavoidable and gigantic 
hardships are, indeed, a saddening illustration of existing relations 
between England and her Afghan nursling. The Afghan Prince 
declares openly that he cannot vouch for the safety of a company 
of English officers travelling via Kandahar, and, to avoid any 
possible catastrophe, has advised them to pass outside the latter 
town. A delightful condition of things to exist between a sovereign 
and a richly-pensioned protégé! The English Government takes 
the trouble to protect Afghan territory against Russian aggression, 
and, out of gratitude, the Afghans are ready to massacre the 
Commission which is to ensure their safety. And yet Liberal 
English statesmen persist in believing that this Afghan nation can 
become the safest shield against Russian aggression! Pitiable 
logicians ! 

From the shores of the Helmund the Boundary Commission will, 
perhaps, be able to travel straight in a northerly direction towards 
Herat, as the Afghan element decreases by degrees, and the Parsi- 
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van inhabitants are neither so dangerous nor so inimical to England. 
From Herat, it appears that the Commission is to be augmented by 
an Afghan escort as far as Sarakhs, where its members encounter 
their Russian colleagues, and where the laborious and problematic 
work of the rectification of the frontier is to commence. The work 
is to take a year, at least, as the combined Russo-English Com- 
mission intend to define the boundary-line between the two States, 
step by step, and from point to point; and all those divergences 
of opinion which will not be wanting, and which cannot be 
decided locally, are to be decided by the Cabinets of London and 
St. Petersburg. That is to say, what the military gentlemen 
cannot agree over, is to be decided diplomatically. For the sake 
of appearances a representative of the Ameer of Afghanistan will 
accompany the Commission, a Knight of the Woeful Countenance 
among so many unbelievers, who, with the vaguest possible notion 
of boundary cordons, commissions, &c., will feel rather like a fish 
out of water. 

But the Liberal politicians on the Thames are determined, with 
proper British gravity, to surround this noteworthy act of the 
Rectification of the Frontier with all the pomp due to the dignity 
of the Empire of the Indies, and seem to have no perception of 
the flippancy with which the whole thing is treated at St. Peters- 
burg, and how meagre and unmeaning are the preparations on 
the Russian side. The Indian Press chooses to see intentional 
secrecy in this, but I lean to a contrary opinion, from the fact that 
up to the present the only rumour which has reached us regarding 
Russian preparations, is the announcement that General Zelennoi, 
as President of the Commission, is to be supported by Colonel 
Kulberg, and the celebrated traveller Lessar, a man who has 
chiefly studied the Tedjend and Heri-Rud region, or, to put it 
more clearly, has traced the railroad towards Hérat, the real thorn 
in the English side. Lessar is, therefore, to be looked upon as 
the soul of the Russian Commission, although, besides those 
already named, Colonel Alikhanoff must not be overlooked. 

Very little is known as to Zelennoi (his name never having 
appeared till now, either in the political or military field of Central 
Asia), except that he is here invested with the highest authority. 
Of Alikhanoff we know that, as private agent of General Komaroff 
in Askhkabad, he was used as a tool in the incorporation of Merv, 
and, as the result proved, rendered eminent service. This man is a 
Mahommedan soldier, from the Caucasus, a person of neither 
diplomatic nor political culture, and who will appear to Sir Peter 
Lumsden, or any other English officer, a very singular colleague. 

One thing is certain, viz., that whatever measures are decided 
on, the politicians on the Neva do not contemplate the equipment 
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of a costly thousand-headed commission. This farce of the Boun- 
dary Commission is intended as a service to Mr. Gladstone and his 
Party ; but of the fact that it is a farce, and nothing else, Russian 
diplomacy is well aware. One must be, indeed, very sanguine to 
persuade oneself that Russia can, all at once, have resigned 
herself to give up a struggle which has lasted for centuries, or 
that after such costly efforts of statesmanship she will tamely 
submit to a barrier. ‘‘ Thus far and no farther,” is not a sentence 
one is likely to read on a sign-post before the Gate of Hérat— 
before Hérat which is of such inestimable commercial, economic, and 
political value, and without the possession of which the conquest 
of the East Caspian region, and the completion of the railway 
from Tiflis into the heart of Central Asia, are impossibilities. Do 
the Liberal gentlemen in England imagine that the Russians have 
run themselves into a cul-de-sac, and that their traditional principle 
of extension towards the South is to come to a standstill? No 
statesman, no one initiated into the Russian statesmanship of con- 
quest in Central Asia can, I think, flatter himself with such an 
illusion. 

And, besides, to whom can this projected frontier-cordon (which 
an Indian politician, Sir T. Madhava Rao, very justly described as 
a line “ of length without strength ’’) be of service, when the super- 
vision of the farcical scheme is confided to agents so untrustworthy 
as Russian and Afghan employés are? Let us take it for granted 
that this Boundary Commission has carefully drawn out on paper 
the future boundary in its full length, and that, beginning at 
Khodja-Salih, as far as Sarakhs, or, rather, as far as Pul-i- 
Khatum on the Heri-Rud, all those points have been taken note of 
which on the one side belong to Afghanistan, and on the other to 
Russia—is not one justified in asking whether the English officials 
in Calcutta or London can be informed in time of the inevitable 
transgressions of the boundary laws of which aggressive Russian 
officials may be guilty? From whom would they expect the 
information? From their so-called Afghan allies, on whose 
dominions up to the present day no British officer can venture 
without exposing his life, and whose officials do not even inspire 
their own Sovereign with confidence ? 

The contemplated frontier might perhaps be of service if, at in- 
tervals along its line, five or six small English garrisons could be 
left behind as stations on guard, stations which, on one side, would 
be able to communicate with each other, on the opposite side with 
the posts pushed forward from Quettah: these would be the only 
possibly trustworthy sentinels. But as this plan, judging from the 
dangers to which the travelling Commission is exposed, seems, in 
the actual condition of Afghanistan, impracticable, we cannot 
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refrain from repeating that this Boundary Commission, with all 
the expense and noise of its mise-en-scéne, is indeed a laughable 
comedy. It is possible that the comedy, in a mere party point of 
view, may serve its purpose; but Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
have not made the shadow of an attempt at solving the question 
of the future—that of the possession of India. We would rather 
look upon this failure as an unpardonable want of foresight, than 
as a conscienceless piece of self-deception. For whilst public 
opinion in England is lulled by these palliatives into the torpor of 
security, Russia has the finest opportunity, backed by this illusory 
frontier-line, to prepare herself in silence for that leap which will 
deal her death-blow to Great Britain, great and powerful as she 
still is at this moment. For the last twenty years England has 
been planning the famous buffer which is to form a wall between 
herself and her rival in Central Asia, and has not yet discovered 
the extreme want of elasticity in the Afghan material of which this 
contrivance is to consist. 


Arminius VAMBERY. 


D4, 


SOME LESSONS FROM CARLYLE’S LIFE. 


Ir is my misfortune, or the opposite, at no time to have fallen 
under the spell of certain writers to whose influence the bulk of 
my contemporaries longwhile seemed to have succumbed. The 
gods of Israel have not been my gods; so I watch without a pang 
their gradual dethronement. 

Perhaps foremost among the literary teachers at whose feet I 
was invited to sit thirty years ago, when one was of an age when 
sitting at the feet of some Gamaliel or other is as natural as it is 
becoming, was Thomas Carlyle. I conned his works with diligence, 
with interest, and with diversion; nor did I fail to perceive that the 
writer of them was a man of great powers. But of practical help in 
the affairs of life, whether those affairs were exclusively my own, were 
private interests I had in common with others, or were the general 
business of mankind, I found none in his seething pages. I 
seemed to be living in a sort of moral thunder-storm, and a. 
thunder-storm rather of the theatrical than the natural order; for 
it never rolled away, and so the air did not get any clearer. The 
style was vivid and vivacious; it flashed, and rumbled, and 
bellowed ; but one grew weary of the perpetual growl, and the 
freshening rain, to which all this muttering and spluttering should 
have been the prelude, never came, and sunshine and serenity, the 
normal condition of agreeable and fruitful weather, were altogether 
absent from his pages. Even then I felt myself to be in the com- 
pany of a gifted declaimer, whose uncouthness I regarded not as 
a distinction but as a defect ; who taught me nothing concerning 
my duty as a human being that is not taught us all, in much 
simpler language, in the nursery, and who omitted to inculcate 
certain virtues there impressed upon us as indispensable; who, 
it is true, delivered the Commandments with all the orthodox 
accompaniments of fire and smoke, though forgetting, perhaps,. 
that it had been done before, and who certainly omitted to supple- 
ment them with the Sermon on the Mount; who denounced Atheism, 
but presented me with no God, unless it was himself; who denounced 
the creeds of other men, but had no coherent creed of his own, on 
politics, science, literature, or any subject that concerns mankind ; 
in a word, one who seemed to be a sort of Prometheus groaning and 
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moaning on a dreary rock, and placed there most unjustly, since 
he certainly had brought no light from Heaven. 

Mr. Froude has, within three years, published nine volumes. 
concerning Carlyle, and by them has rendered the character and 
conduct of his deceased friend as much a part of public property as. 
Carlyle’s writings and opinions were previously. Of his writings, 
it is enough to say here, lest I should be supposed to be insensible 
of their merits, that it seems to me everyone must perceive them to 
be the writings of a man of great genius. Of his opinions I do not 
propose to say anything, both because he was entitled to hold them 
whatever they were, because they seem to me to be hazy and con- 
tradictory rather than definite and cohering opinions, and finally 
because, were there no other reason, of all forms of human occu- 
pation controversy is the least agreeable and the most profitless. 
If I ask to be heard, for a few moments, on the subject of Carlyle, 
it is because, in the name of what I have ventured to call the 
Aristocracy of Letters, I wish to protest against certain offences 
which, it seems to me, Carlyle committed against it. 

They are three in number : 

1. His habitual assumption, urged with exceeding bitterness, 
that, because he was a man of genius, the productions of his genius 
ought to have supplied him with food, roof, and raiment. 

2. His constant complaints that his work was a burden and an 
affliction to him, for which he was entitled to special consideration 
and commiseration. 

3. His deportment, as a husband, made known by his own 
desire ; and his desire that it should be so made known. 

Carlyle worked hard for many years before his works received 
the recognition they finally obtained, and brought him the material 
remuneration that does not always accompany critical esteem. I 
cannot think this an unmitigated misfortune for a healthily con- 
stituted man-of-letters. It would not be difficult to name men whose 
writings would have been more valuable had they themselves expe- 
rienced a season of chilling neglect. The wood would have been 
hardened ; the bloom would have set better ; and the fruit would 
have been finer. Neither for tree nor for human being should 
March be unduly prolonged, or the blossoms may fall altogether ; 
but too mild a spring is as bad for the writer as for the husband- 
man. Surveying Carlyle’s entire career, and contrasting it with that 
of the average“man of genius, I am bound to say I think he was, 
in respect of what we are considering, exceptionally fortunate. He 
had not to wait so very long before finding himself a popular 
writer, and he had in the interim two inestimable consolations,— 
the warm admiration of private friends whose judgment he could 
trust, and the unfailing sympathy of a woman who loved and 
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believed in him ; while, years before he could be described as old, 
his works were objects of universal interest and subjects of almost 
universal enthusiasm, possibly beyond their deserts. 

Yes; but how about keeping the wolf from the door mean- 
while? How about paying the rent of the house at Chelsea, 
meeting the applicant for rates and taxes with composure, pro- 
viding himself with a new suit of clothes, paying for Mrs. Carlyle’s 
cabs—or, at any rate, her omnibuses—and satisfying the implacable 
demand of the butcher and the butterman? Paulo-post-futurum 
popularity will not defray a man’s bills; and while waiting for 
immortality, mortals must live, and pay toll for the privilege of 
living. But why did not Carlyle do this, like other people? He 
did, it will be said; but he did it only after a fashion, and com- 
plaining and protesting all the while to the Eternal Verities 
it was an intolerable wrong that following the bent of his own 
genius did not provide him with a saddle-horse and Mrs. Carlyle 
with a silk gown. Now if the Eternal Verities be anything more than 
a phrase, if they mean what I should prefer to call the unalterable 
condition of things, there is no verity, no truth, no fact, no con- 
dition, more plain than this: that food, roof, and raiment are to 
be obtained, not by following the bent of one’s own genius, unless 
one’s genius happens to be of a somewhat mundane order, but by 
following the bent of other people’s genius. If a man wants a 
saddle-horse or a silk gown, he must go with the money in his 
hand with which silk gowns and saddle-horses are to be bought ; 
and if he has not got the money, he must produce something for 
which the money will be given. To say ‘I have written a beauti- 
ful poem, or a great philosophical treatise, and I want five hundred 
pounds for it, because that is about what it cost me to keep me 
and mine alive in tolerable comfort and decency while I was 
writing it,” is merely to invite a swift and sharp rebuff from the 
“* Everlasting No.” 

But what was he to do, having genius, and the _—" not yet 
wanting the productions of his genius? He was to produce some- 
thing that the world did want; and it so happens that, far from 
his experiencing any unconquerable difficulty in finding work 
wanted by the world, it was offered him, and offered him with 
some importunity, and he refused it. His friend, John Sterling, 
introduced him, as Mr. Froude tells us, to Captain Sterling, who 
submitted to him an offer to write for the Times. He rejected it. 
**He could not,” we are told, “ would not, advocate what he did 
not believe. . . . He would not march in the same regiment with 
those who did advocate what he disbelieved, nor would he con- 


sent to suppress his own convictions when he chose to make them 
known.” 
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Now, no man, unless he be an abject scoundrel, will write, in a 
newspaper or elsewhere, the opposite of what he thinks and 
believes. But for a man to refuse to write in a newspaper in 
which there sometimes appear opinions with which he does not 
agree, while at the same time it offers him frequent opportunities 
of expressing his own views and advocating his own opinions, seems. 
to be a proof not of scrupulosity, but of silliness. There are sub- 
jects upon which I should imagine Carlyle would have been allowed 
to write in the Times newspaper with absolute independence of 
thought. Even supposing, however, that the discipline of the 
Times is as Draconian as its opinions are the reverse, it was not 
the only journal that would have been glad to secure the assist- 
ance of Carlyle’s pen. A man who is asked to write in the Times, 
would, I should think, be welcomed as an auxiliary by other 
journals ; and if he cannot find a single newspaper whose opinions 
are substantially in harmony with his own, he must be, it seems 
to me, not exceptionably honourable and sensitive, but utterly im- 
practicable and cantankerous. The effect produced by an individual 
mind, more especially if it be a strong one, is always considerable 
in every society and every circle; nor, I imagine, could editors, the 
most careful, and wisely and properly careful, to guard their autho- 
rity, altogether resist its imperceptible and unconscious influence. 
Of course, as I have said, this presupposes some harmony of view 
between editor and writer ; and it is incredible that Carlyle should 
have been deliberately invited to write for the Times by the inter- 
vention of those who knew him intimately, unless the belief 
prevailed that such harmony practically existed. 

At the same time, nothing is more noble and more sublime in 
conduct, or more deserving of pious admiration, than the resolve of 
a man, be he a man of genius or only one who fancies himself 
such, to devote himself exclusively to his art, and to allow no ser- 
vile occupation to come between himself and it. Whether the 
highest art has ever been attained under such conditions, whether 
it is good for a man to have no other interests than those of his art, 
and whether the greatest poets and greatest men-of-letters have lived 
without doing a certain portion of the world’s drudgery, is another 
question, and one which, reasoning inductively and from many 
great examples, I should be disposed to answer in the negative. 

Men by the side of whom, in respect of genius, Carlyle is a 
pigmy, men like Dante, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, did 
work that was rather distasteful to them, and took payment for 
doing it. None the less, however, must we honour the man who 
will not do the world’s work for it, because he thinks, rightly or 
wrongly, that doing the world’s work will injuriously affect his 
capacity for doing his own special work. 
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But this honour, which is honour extended not to Genius but to 
Character, can be lent only on condition that the person so acting 
is neglecting no duty to others, and bears uncomplainingly the lot 
he has himself chosen. 

I will speak of the first of these conditions when I come to 
treat of Carlyle’s relations with his wife. It is painfully clear 
that with the second of these conditions he did not comply. He 
deliberately refused to do work that would have been promptly 
and amply paid for, and then vented himself in perpetual lamenta- 
tions because people would not pay promptly or, as yet, at all, for 
the only work he would consent to do. Is this admirable? To 
me it seems pitiful and unmanly beyond words. I confess that, 
in this Golden Age, I find ever more and more difficulty in dis- . 
sociating the idea of Aristocracy, if not from poverty, at least from 
simplicity and material moderation of living; and it has seemed 
to me that an Aristocracy of Letters is all the more feasible 
because men-of-letters are nearly always, by the very conditions of 
the case, men of moderate means. ‘High thinking and plain 
living,” therefore, if practised from choice and with assent, appears 
to me to be about as satisfactory a definition of Aristocracy as one 
could well wish for. If, therefore, Carlyle, while responsible only 
for himself, had elected to be immersed in great literary enter- 
prises and to remain poor, very poor, in consequence, that is the 
man, as Thackeray would have said, to whom, indeed, one ought 
to have taken off one’s hat. 

Unhappily, Carlyle elected to be poor, and then bemoaned him- 
self aloud that he was so. I see no aristocratic quality in this; 
I see no self-respect; I see nothing to admire. On the contrary, 
I see everything to deplore and to reprehend. If a man makes his 
own bed he must lie on it, and lie on it without tossing about and 
calling all the world to witness what an insufferable couch it is. 
To follow the bent of your own genius may be a very fine thing. 
But, if it is, then let a man who does so take the consequences, 
and remain rigidly silent concerning any hardships the divine 
choice entails. 

The second complaint I have to make of Carlyle as a practical 
moralist, as a man who has emptied all his drawers, published all 
his correspondence, and laid his inmost thoughts, feelings, and 
actions before us, and so become for us either an exemplar or a 
warning, is that he speaks of the work he himself elected to do as 
a burden to him, and for the doing of which he was entitled to 
compassion. It is unnecessary to cite the language, iterated and 
reiterated by him, concerning his torments in writing the Life of 
Frederick the Great. They are familiar to all who are familiar 
with the life of Carlyle. 
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Now, sight should not, of course, be lost of temperament. Some 
souls are joyous, some are depressed, some are morose. If I am 
answered that Carlyle could not help being what he was, we must 
bid adieu to all estimates of good and bad, right and wrong, in 
daily conduct. I do not profess to solve the riddle of Free Will 
and Predestination. But, for practical purposes, we must needs 
go on saying, ‘‘ This was praiseworthy,” ‘‘ This was blameworthy,” 
and, if praise and blame are words of any value, great blame, it 
seems to me, attaches to Carlyle for the attitude he maintained 
towards his own labours. So strange to me seems his lack of 
enjoyment in his work, that I have sometimes been almost tempted 
to attribute it to a foible than which, in a man-of-letters, there can 
be none more unfortunate, viz. delight in the result of his labours, 
if the result happens to be eulogy and profit, instead of delight in 
the labours themselves. Ifa man has got that disease, there is no 
help for him, either within or without. I am loth, however, to 
think this of Carlyle, for, if it were so, it would almost annul his 
claims to be regarded as a man of genius. I will never believe 
that genius does not take delight, and find payment of instant 
pleasure, in the exercise of its energy. Indeed, I suspect there is 
no such delight as that a man feels when he revels in the energy of 
imaginative composition, and, as Shelley expressed it,— 

Walks with inward glory crowned, 


I do not believe, therefore, that Carlyle did not experience much 
pleasure, and even exultation, in the work of composition. But 
for every pleasure a price must be paid, and feelings of exultation 
will obey what Mr. Herbert Spencer calls the law of unstable 
equilibrium, by making way occasionally for feelings of depression. 
But why should not a man, and a man of genius of all men, pay 
the price, and pay it silently? It is, I conceive, one of the sharpest 
pains and sorest trials a man can experience, to feel that the spirit 
which he knows is within him will not speak, and has gone dumb. 
To be deserted, if only for a time, by the thing he loves and prizes 
most in the world, is to take the sunshine out of the sky, the scent 
out of the flowers. Only people who are what is called “in love,” 
and are separated from the being they wish to be always with, can, 
I imagine, have a due conception of the sense of loss produced by 
the churlish infidelity of the Muse, be it the historic Muse or any 
other, on the mood of a man who is accustomed to her presence. 
But lovers are separated ; so why not authors and their inspira- 
tion? Carlyle had only to open his Horace, and to read— 


Neque semper arcum 
Tendit Apollo. 


He had only to turn to Goethe, whom he told other people to 
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read—‘‘ Close your Byron, open your Goethe ”’—but whom he him-. 
self seems to have read in vain, to learn that there must be gaps 
and intervals in the productive energy of a man even the most 
energetic and the most fertile. Nay, he had only to turn to Long- 
fellow, whom I suppose he would have despised as a mere jingler, 
to learn some valuable wisdom on this point, though not put in any 
sensational manner :— 


Be still, sad heart, and cease repining, 

Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 

Thy lot is the common lot of all, 

Into each cup some drops must fall, 
Some days be dark Land dreary. 


“The common lot of all.’ There it is. What right has an 
author, or an artist, or a musician, or anyone, whether he have 
genius or have it not, to expect to be exonerated from the general 
doom of mankind? ‘There are not two dispensations, one for men 
of genius, and one for common folk. The same dispensation 
governs both; and rebellion, in either case, is attended by sharp 
penalties. When Napoleon saw Goethe, he exclaimed, “ Voila un 
homme!” He did not say, “ Voila un pote!” Napoleon knew 
that Goethe was a great writer, and Napoleon was quite capable of © 
appreciating great writing. But what he admired, and justly 
admired, in Goethe was his manliness. Goethe was not too proud, 
or should I not rather say too impracticable, to take pay from the 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar, in order that he and his might live in 
decent comfort, and he might secure to himself leisure to write 
Faust, Wilhelm Meister, his Autobiography, and the rest. But he 
did not spare himself, or bemoan himself, when, because he had 
accepted this pay and secured this liberty, he had to make long 
journeys to look after the Duke’s unprofitable mines, or had to. 
reconcile the conflicting claims of rival prime donne at the Duke’s 
theatre. He wrote an immortal poem, and at the same time did 
the office drudgery of a German Privy Councillor. Voila un 
homme ! 

Therefore I can discover no excuse for Carlyle, happy as I should be 
to discover it, when he expected his genius to find him in bread and 
butter, when he refused to replenish the cupboard by the ordinary 
means open to ordinary men, or when he bellows over the pains of 
the work he had himself chosen, as though he were Enceladus in 
Etna. Hedging and ditching is hard work sometimes, as anyone 
who has watched it may have observed. Driving a locomotive for 
fourteen hours on end cannot be very light work. But what should 
we think of the rustic who stopped between each shovelful of dirt 
to tell us what a hardship it is to prune and delve? or what should 
we say to the mechanic who got down at each station to inform 
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the passengers that the heat, the dust, the rain, and the cold, were 
almost more than he could bear? One might almost forgive them 
if they did so, though they never do, for their load is real, and 
their compensations are few. But for a Man of Genius to com- 
plain of his burden of genius,—that does indeed seem the limit 
of human ingratitude. Of all helpful and consoling gifts, surely he 
possesses the most consoling and the most helpful. Life is 
full of significance for him, full of interest, full of tragedy, 
comedy, and endless pathos. The present is his, and the past, 
and he already participates in the future. He has only to be or- 
dinarily kindly, and all good men will revere, all true women will 
love him. He is a privileged being, indeed. Everywhere he isa 
welcome guest, though he brings with him only the halo of his 
renown ; surely a small and sorry return for all that is lavished on 
him. Any rightly constituted being must at times be oppressed with 
the sense of the tremendous contrast between all he has received, 
and all he can possibly give. Homer has lived for him, and Saul, 
and all the Prophets. Pericles has laboured, Phidias carved and 
designed, Pindar sung, the Parthenon been built, Athens opened 
like a flower, and Rome fallen like a fruit, all for him. He has 
come into the world, and he finds there the majestic thoughts of 
Dante, the Belfry of Giotto, the beauty of Florence, nay, the whole 
of beautiful, bountiful Italy before him. Galileo, and Kepler, and 
Copernicus, and Newton, have discovered for him the march of the 
stars, and interpreted for him the procession of the heavens. For 
him Harvey surmised and proved the physical secret of his being ; 
and a band of laborious therapeuts have bequeathed him charms. 
and spells with which to ward off disease, to coax sleep, to bafile 


pain. To him Shakespeare has left as a legacy all his wisdom, all 
his wit, all his imagination. 


For me your tributary stores combine, 
Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine. 


And what has he given in return? In most cases, nothing; in 
all cases, very little. Even the man of genius makes but a poor 
bequest to posterity, in comparison with what he inherited from 
his ancestors ; while he has inherited far more than ordinary men, 
for he has received the gift, a gratuitous and unearned boon, of a 
special power of appreciating what he has inherited, together 
with the opportunity and the capacity to add a little something, 
at least, to the accumulated treasures of mankind. How such a 
one can complain, and can feel anything but continual and un- 
utterable thankfulness, passes my comprehension. 

Unfortunately, Carlyle had neither the stoicism of the Pagan, 
nor the humility of the Christian ; and without one or the other— 
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better for him if he have both—a man is badly equipped for the 
sweetness and the severity of life. Each of us is a little Atlas in 
his way, with a portion of the world upon his shoulders. Ought 
we not to accept the load, not only without shrinking, but with 
some slight consciousness of the dignity of the burden ? 

The relations of husband and wife ought never to come under 
the notice of the world. They aré too delicate to be laid before so 
coarse a tribunal, which has more curiosity than sympathy or sense 
of justice; and even did it desire to adjudicate equitably between 
them, it is impossible to produce the finer but important evidence 
without which no decision approximating even to justice is attain- 
able. But the relations of Carlyle and his wife have, unhappily, been 
made public; and the blame for the disclosure must be divided 
between Carlyle himself and Mr. Froude. Speaking of Mrs. Car- 
lyle’s letters, Mr. Froude says : 

Mr. Carlyle did not order the publication of these Letters, though he anxiously 
desired it. He left the decision to Mr. Forster, Mr. John Carlyle, and myself. Mr. 
Forster and Mr. John Carlyle having both died in Mr. Carlyle’s life-time, the respon- 
sibility fell entirely upon me. Mr. Carlyle asked me a few months before his end what 
I meant todo. I told him that when the Reminiscences had been published, I had 


decided that the Letters might and should be published also. Mr. Carlyle requested 
in his will that my judgment in the matter should be accepted as his own. 


It is impossible, therefore, if my idea of what is right in such 


a matter be correct, to exonerate either Carlyle or Mr. Froude. 
Why should the world have been admitted to the sanctuary of the 
hearts of Carlyle and his wife? Is it because Carlyle was a dis- 
tinguished man-of-letters? I protest that this is no reason for 
violating a rule which is applicable to the whole of mankind, to 
the high as to the lowly, no less to the eminent than to the 
obscure. Is it because it was necessary to a due comprehension 
of Carlyle’s character? I protest again that no stranger was 
entitled to a comprehension of Carlyle’s character. All that he is 
entitled to is a comprehension of Carlyle’s published works. Is it 
because it was necessary to do justice to Mrs. Carlyle? The 
answer to that too obviously is, that she has, by the publication of 
her letters, been dethroned from a pedestal she might otherwise 
have occupied without any damage to her husband ; and, though 
the Letters prove her to have been a martyr, she was a martyr who 
called the attention of her friends to the fact that she was a 
martyr whose tormentor was her own husband. The revelation 
is deplorable, and was gratuitous. Mr. Froude tells us, in effect, 
he was authorized by Carlyle to suppress the Letters, if he thought 
proper. I will go so far as to say that, even without that autho- 
rization, he ought to have suppressed them. 

The whole world, however, has read them; and the verdict of a 
considerable portion of the world is, and will remain, to quote Mrs. 
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‘Carlyle’s own words, ‘‘When you marry a man of genius, you 

must take the consequences.” 
I believe the assumption that underlies that inference to be 
utterly unjust. When you have married any man you must 
take the consequences. But I suppose it is equally true that 
when you have married any woman you must take the conse- 
quences. Fortunately, there are not many men who are like 
Carlyle, and there are only a limited number of women who are as 
unwise as Mrs. Carlyle was in one particular point. His general 
treatment of her, arising out of the defects of his nature, was in- 
tolerable ; her resentment with him on account of his intellectual 
intimacy with another woman, was ridiculous. But there is many 
a man, not a man of genius nor a man-of-letters, who has treated 
his wife just as insufferably as Carlyle; and many a woman, not 
the wife of a man of genius or man-of-letters, who has been as 

jealous as Mrs. Carlyle, with just as little excuse. 

That is the point I am anxious to urge; and it will be seen, 
I trust, that the whole purport of my remarks is to establish 
that men of genius are entitled to no privilege, in respect of con- 
duct, which does not belong to men who have no genius, and that 
the wives of men of genius have, as a rule, no more to put up with 
from their husbands than, as a rule, befals women who marry 
ordinary men. 

I have said that Carlyle had a right, if he chose, to refuse to 
write for the Times newspaper, or for any newspaper, or to do any 
work other than that which it pleased him to do, provided he was 
prepared to accept the material consequences of his refusal with 

silence and resignation, and provided others were not dependent on 
him for reasonable material comfort. 

But it so happens there was someone dependent on him, 
and that was his wife. Even if she had not been boundlessly 
good to him, even if she had not admired and believed in his 
genius, and made sacrifice of material comfort and position in 
order to marry him and be his helpmate, he would still have been 
bound to see that she was protected from penury, financial worries, 
and drudgery injurious to her health; and he would have been 
bound to do this, even if the result had been that no single line of 
what he himself wished to write could, in consequence, ever see 
the light. I have said that the two things could have been done, 
and done easily, and have been done, over and over again, by men 
of genius who were men before they were anything else—in other 
words, by men brave and gentle. 

Carlyle did not do this. It is said that Bernard de Palissy 
burned his wife’s bed, when other fuel failed him, in his re- 
searches after a particular enamel. If he did, he was an en- 
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thusiast, if you like, but a selfish and unmanly enthusiast. Your 
own bed, yes, and yourself into the bargain, if you like. But 
your wife’s bed, never! What is any man and his trumpery 
enamels, or, for that matter, his trumpery essays, histories, or 
poems, compared with his duty to shelter from the rain and the 
wind the delicate creature that has given herself to him ? 

I am not insensible to the fact that the wives of men of genius 
have sometimes treated their husbands as though they had no 
genius, or as though their genius was of no account, and as though 
their chief mission in life was to make money and provide their 
wives with the same luxuries as are provided for women whose 
husbands are on the Stock Exchange. If any man of genius have 
a wife of this sort, he should be adamant against her efforts to 
degrade him. He should take care she has everything that is neces- 
sary, and he will even strain the point and give her more than is 
necessary, and, in so doing, he will take care to reconcile his duty 
to her with his duty to his genius. If this does not satisfy her, 
then, with regret, but without hesitation, he will allow her to 
remain dissatisfied. 

Mrs. Carlyle was no such woman. On the material side, she 
was an angel of light, and any man worth his salt would have kissed 
the hands that scrubbed those floors, painted those wardrobes, and 
mended those garments. 

I wish she had been as robust on the moral side, and then she 
would have been a heroine and a saint indeed. For a woman to 
have a monopoly of a man, in any department of him, is, if one 
judges inductively, rather against the law of nature than in con- 
formity with it, and happens only, as I hope it happens often, 
thanks to the law of love or the law of grace. But to suppose that 
a woman, any woman, is to have the monopoly of a man’s intellect 
and genius, and that no other woman is to offer him sympathy, 
admiration, and encouragement, is a pretension that needs only to 
be stated to be dismissed. Mrs. Carlyle advanced this pretension, 
and bitterly she had to pay for it. 

But that we should have learned all this, and with the consent 
of Carlyle himself, is deplorable. If he wanted to do penance for 
his behaviour to his wife, I should have thought that, in his case, 
Silence would have been penance enough. As it is, he only attri- 
butes to himself unconscious blindness, which is not to accuse 
oneself of a fault at all. If Iam to speak my whole mind upon 
the subject, it seems to me that he was such a stupendous egotist 
that he would not admit himself to have been in the wrong, nor 
admit that his wife was in the wrong, but that he wished everybody 
to believe, what he believed himself, that his father, his wife, and. 
himself, were the three most remarkable people that ever lived. 
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It is neither necessary nor becoming for men-of-letters or men 
of genius to bring their personal trials and sufferings before the 
world. Ordinary men have to bear these things as best they can, 
and without profit of any kind. Men of genius can learn wisdom 
from them, and use them in time as materials for their art. Then 
their trials become transfigured and glorified; and nobody is any the 
worse, and mankind is so much the richer. The vulgar world has 
always craved to know if there was not some conjugal difference 
underlying that ‘‘ second-best bed” Shakespeare bequeathed to his 
wife. Happily the vulgar world remains in ignorance upon that 
subject. If Shakespeare’s wife was a termagant, perhaps she 


helped her husband, unintentionally, to write The Taming of the 
Shrew. 


But do men-of-letters and men of genius usually comport 
themselves like Carlyle? I protest they do not. I could adduce 
dead men-of-letters in crowds to discredit the assumption. But 
let anyone look at the living. Why should I hesitate to name 
them? The Poet Laureate is one of the glories of our time; and 
it is notorious that his domestic life is as beautiful, as peaceful, 
and as full of charm, as one of his own poems. Was there ever a 
better wife and mother than that stupendous genius, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning ; and was any woman ever more touchingly com- 
memorated than she by her distinguished and blameless husband ? 
Is there any citizen alive more honoured, more respected, and 
more deserving of honour and respect, than Mr. Matthew Arnold ? 

But enough. In conduct, as in style, all violence is weakness, 
and most weakness ends in violence. Carlyle was violent, there- 
fore he was weak. He was weak, and, therefore, he was violent. 
He lacked— 

Serenity of soul, 


Which, of itself, shows immortality.* 


* Manfred, Act ii., Scene 1. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


FOUR YEARS OF EGYPTIAN FINANCE. 


A promINENT member of the Conservative Party in the House of 
Commons has recently been good enough to suggest that, if 
making a charge of imbecility against the English Government 
were sufficient to warrant exclusion from Egypt, the 7imes corre- 
spondent there should be subjected to that policy, as having 
continually expressed such an opinion. I am not aware that I 
have at any period allowed myself a license of expression which 
would imply the right to pass final judgment upon a policy which 
Tam naturally only able to view from a very imperfect stand- 
point. . 

I think it is Lever who, in one of his novels, draws attention to 
the besetting sin of young diplomatists in imagining that the small 
Court to which they may happen to be accredited is the centre 
around which all European politics revolve ; and 1 am fully alive 
to the dangers of such a temptation, from which correspondents 
are by no means exempt. But the specialist in law or medicine 
delivers an opinion upon the special point about which he is con- 
sulted; he has not that general knowledge of the patient’s 
constitution, nor of the client’s case, sufficient to render of value 
his opinion upon the larger questions at issue. He may declare 
such an operation feasible, such a plea valid; but it rests with the 
physician in the one case, or with the solicitor in the other, to 
decide upon the extent to which the advice is to be followed. 

A correspondent abroad is in a somewhat similar position. 
With a knowledge of the country possessed by long residence, or 
by the enforced study of politics in that one country alone, he 
may have exceptional opportunities for judging of the advisability 
or inadvisability of a given line of policy, so far as that country is 
concerned. He is necessarily very much in ignorance of other 
considerations, which may render one policy advisable as the best 
practicable, another inadvisable because it would conflict with 
larger interests. None the less, I opine, it is his duty to give such 
information as he may be able to gather from his narrow point of 
view ; and, because the circumstances of the case will not allow of 
his stating the above qualifications at the head of every telegram, 
it must not be supposed that they are ignored, nor because he is 
continually recording what, from his point of view, appear to be 
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blunders, that he should be accused of bringing general charges of 
imbecility against a body of men whose position gives them a 
vantage-ground of observation far superior to his own. 

As, however, I must plead guilty to having, on several occa- 
sions, signalled the commission of such blunders in our Egyptian 
policy, I am anxious to justify myself by a brief consideration of 
those principal ones which I hold to have been committed during 
the past three years. It may, indeed, be urged that more than 
sufficient attention has already been drawn to them, and a watch- 
ful Opposition has certainly not failed to take advantage of every 
fair opportunity for attack. But the debates in the Houses of 
Parliament have generally been confined to some one or other 
isolated phase, and, so far as I am aware, no attempt has been 
made to point out the successive steps by which we arrived at the 
present deadlock. 

Disclaiming any party bias, I take as my starting-point the 
3rd September 1881, when the palace of Abdin was surrounded by 
4,000 rebellious troops, and the Khedive was compelled to pur- 
chase his safety by the dismissal of the Riaz Ministry. I take 
this date, first, because it enables me entirely to put aside all con- 
siderations as to which political party were responsible for the 
existing state of things in Egypt, and, secondly, because it repre- 
sents the culminating point of Arabi’s rebellion, so far as he and 
the Khedive were concerned. No subsequent demand that he 
ever made went beyond that of the right to control the Khedive in 
the choice of his Ministers. No subsequent demand on the Khedive 
was ever made with a greater show of force. 

If, therefore, Arabi was a rebel in July 1882, he was so in Sep- 
tember 1881. If we were pledged to support the Khedive against 
him at the one date, we were equally bound to do so at the other, 
unless during that period we had voluntarily increased our obliga- 
tions. The bombardment of the Alexandrian forts, and the entire 
campaign of 1882, were undertaken with the avowed object of 
vindicating the authority of the Khedive; it is evident, therefore, 
that we recognized only in July 1882 a responsibility which 
attached to us from September 1881. Either, then, we were 
ignorant of that responsibility during ten months, or we purposely 
waited that period. Ignorance of such an obligation would be 
clearly a blunder; was our delay the result of wise prescience ? 

The facts are against it. At a cost of over four millions we 
sent Arabi into exile, and, if it is too much to say that the same 
result might have been achieved in. September 1881 by a thousand 
policemen, it is certain that such resistance as was made was 
organized during those ten months. It must be presumed, there- 
fore, that we made the first blunder in an amiable desire to try 
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the effects of moral persuasion. Now, once that this course was 
resolved upon, what would have seemed the most natural channel 
through which to urge this pressure in a Moslem country still 
nominally under the supremacy of the Sultan? It is easy to 
understand the reluctance with which a Ministry, with Mr. Glad- 
stone at its head, would consent to the employment of Turkish 
troops to suppress a movement which professed, at least, to be 
national ; but the same objections could hardly apply to a peace- 
ful Turkish mission of conciliation. A year later, indeed, when it 
was too late, we solicited it; was there any objection to trying in 
1882 what we asked for in 1883. And, by a singular coincidence, 
at that very moment, entirely unsolicited by England or France, a 
mission was sent from Constantinople. The Sultan had become 
alarmed at the audacity with which his supremacy over Tunis had 
been ignored on the grounds that he had never exercised it. He 
cared little for the quarrels between the Khedive and his unruly 
colonels. Certainly, he could have no leaning towards revolution 
in any form. So long as the tribute was regularly paid, it mat- 
tered little to the Porte by what oppression it was obtained; the 
complaint of an Egyptian against a Turk would hardly have dis- 
turbed him. But he felt that it was necessary to make an “ acte de 
presence.” He chose as his ambassadors a feeble old General, Ali 
Nizami Pasha, and one of his private secretaries, Aly Fuad, both 
speaking French, and manifestly charged with a merely nominal 
mission of inquiry. We should have done well to have solicited 
such a mission from the moment we decided to rely upon moral 
force; and here it was given unasked. How did we accept the 
boon ? Ally ourselves with the two commissioners, use their in- 
fluence and the authority of the Sultan to bring Arabi to reason ? 
No; we deliberately instructed the Khedive and his Ministers, 
while treating them with courtesy, to refuse them the smallest use 
of their influence ; we kept them as State prisoners at the Kasi el 
Noussa palace ; we sent our men-of-war as a hostile demonstration 
against them, and withdrew them only on condition that they left. 
Mark the result. At the very threat of their arrival Arabi, feeling 
that the only moral force against which he was impotent would 
be used against him, left Cairo rather than face the mission. The 
two commissioners had come, indeed, with 4 nominal mission, but 
they had come publicly, and were the representatives of the Sultan; 
slighted as they were by the one party, they saw that they would 
appear ridiculous in the eyes of the people unless they were treated 
with more respect by the other. They therefore entered into secret 
negotiations with Arabi, sending one of their suite to confer with 
him at Zagazig, where he was with his regiment. They converted 
the Khedive into an enemy, and the rebel into an ally of the 
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Sultan. Without this incident the power of Arabi would never 
have reached the proportions it assumed. This was our first 
attempt at moral persuasion, and it was a blunder. 

But, if one attempt failed, it must not be supposed that we 
tried no others. Sir Auckland Colvin invited Arabi to dinner, and 
attempts were made to get him into the ministerial sheep-fold. 
About this time it was the fashion to say that it was advisable for 
Gambetta to assume openly in France the power which he secretly 
exercised ; and, comparing small things with large, the same theory 
was to be applied to Arabi. It was in vain I urged that the logical . 
result of such policy would be to declare Arabi Khedive; it was 
thought that he would be satisfied with the position of Sub- 
Minister of War. This, too, was a blunder. Office, to an Egyp- 
tian, means place, power, and patronage; men who had little to 
gain from a simple colonel became allies of the sub-minister. We 
had already made the Sultan his ally, we now added the people. 
Having thus given our enemy all support in our power, it only 
remained for us to alienate from ourselves whatever influence 
might be in our favour. 

This we did by the famous joint ultimatum of 25th May 1882. 
No more infatuated document was surely ever penned. We were 
in the era of moral influence, we were working in the interests of 
the Khedive, and we presented to the President of his Council of 
Ministers an ultimatum which pleaded neither the authority of the 
Suzerain nor of the ruler of the country. 

Relying upon an alleged informal communication from the 
President of the Chamber of Notables to the President of the 
Council, we peremptorily insisted upon the execution of terms 
about which we had no official knowledge, and we threatened to 
exact ‘‘their due fulfilment.’’ Supported by force sufficient to com- 
pel their acceptance, the conditions would have been of doubtful 
value; supported by no force whatever, they excited mingled 
indignation and contempt, which was changed into jeering derision 
when followed by a singularly undignified explanatory note. 
Threats having again failed, a last resort was made to concilia- 
tion; and soliciting, when too late, the aid they had refused when 
voluntarily offered, the two Powers awaited the result of the 
Dervish Pasha mission. That mission, also unsupported by force, 
was bound to fail. It answered the purpose of confirming the 
popular belief that nothing could be done without the consent of 
the Porte, and it lined the pockets of His Imperial Majesty’s 
envoy. 

At about the same time, the arrival of a few British men-of-war 
at Alexandria tended still further to excite public opinion against 
England. As a demonstration it was insufficient, and its futility 
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as a measure of defence was shown when, after the massacre of 
11th June, the Admiral confessed his inability to land a sufficient 
force to be of any service. From this date of 11th June it may be 
presumed that the British Government recognized the necessity of 
more energetic action; and the first sign was the bombardment of 
the forts on the 11th July. That it had become absolutely neces- 
sary to give some signs of our power to strike as well as to threaten 
may be admitted ; it is none the less true that the excuse urged for 
the act was undignified, and the alternative offered to Arabi both 


. impolitic and impracticable. In declaring that our fleet was in 


danger owing to the mounting of a few extra guns, we were 
palpably acting the fable of the wolf and the lamb. In asking 
that the forts might be surrendered, we were making a demand 
which, even if acceded to, would not in the smallest degree have 
altered the political situation—a demand which Arabi could not 
have accepted without being guilty of an act of treachery, not only 
to the Sultan, but to the Khedive, our ally, who had never endorsed 
it ; a demand which Arabi was able to refuse with the unanimous 
approval of the people and the tacit consent of the Sovereign. 

The course adopted was, indeed, totally at variance with the 
theory advanced by the English Cabinet to explain our operations. 
According to them we were not at war with Egypt, but were 
vindicating the authority of the Khedive against a rebellious sub- 
ject. To call upon that subject to hand over the Khedive’s forts 
without the Khedive’s consent was at least a singular method of 
obtaining that object. It seems as if the demand had purposely 
been made in an unacceptable form, in order to afford us a chance 
of testing the relative powers of ships and forts ; for there was a 
course which would have carried with it some’ show of logic, which, 
if successful, might have solved the difficulty without firing a shot, 
and which, if unsuccessful, would have left us in the same position, 
with the responsibility for bloodshed upon the head of one man. 
Had we called upon the Khedive to order the arrest of Arabi to be 
put on his trial as a rebel; had we given Arabi our guarantee that 
he should receive a fair trial, and that in the event of his refusal 
to obey the Khedive’s order we should bombard the forts, I believe 
that he might have surrendered his sword to the Admiral, as he 
did to the General after Tel el Kebir. Had he refused to do so, 
such public opinion as exists in Egypt would have recognized that 
the subsequent disasters were brought about owing to the refusal 
of one man to stand an inquiry into his conduct. As it is, the 
casus belli was the refusal of a Minister of War to hand over, at 
the bidding of a foreign fleet, the defences of his country. 

Upon this refusal the forts were destroyed ; and the absence of 
wny landing-force was the next great blunder. In these terms, 
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indeed, I refer to two distinct errors. Had a force of 4,000 regular 
troops been landed to the east and west of Alexandria upon the 
day of the bombardment, it does not admit of doubt that the whole 
rebellion would have been crushed. There were not troops suffi- 
cient in the town both to man the forts and to oppose a landing, 
and either from the sea or from the land we might have marched 
unopposed into Alexandria, and held the entire movement within 
our clutches. But if political considerations prevented this course, 
no excuse whatever can be offered for our neglect in saving the 
town. I am quite aware that the force which could have been 
landed from the ships would have been an extremely small one ; 
and so long as the movements of Arabi’s troops were uncertain, 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour might well hesitate to imperil even the 
barren fruits of his victory. But that no attempt whatever was 
made to ascertain the state of things in the town, that volunteers 
who offered to land and obtain information were threatened with 
arrest if they did so, this, I say, was a blunder justifying the 
remark of a high military authority, ‘‘ the burning of Alexandria 
is a lasting disgrace to the British navy.” For, a few days later, it 
was fully ascertained that a force of 500 men might have marched, 
on the morning of the 12th, from one end of the town to the 
other without encountering a show of opposition. 

When we are told that the burning of Alexandria could not have 
been foreseen, a very large draft is made upon our credulity. For 
weeks before it had been openly threatened, and the threats openly 
reported in the London press; the banks were engaged in shipping 
away their valuables and in bricking-up the windows of their 
buildings to render them fire-proof, and the consulates were exact- 
ing from each of their subjects a particular inventory and valuation 
of the property which they left in the town—documents which sub- 
sequently served as almost the sole bases for claims brought before 
the Indemnitary Commission. 

Two months later the military operations had been successful,. 
and the Arabi rebellion was crushed. In a distant province of the 
principality, however, there was a movement formidable enough 
already, and which far-seeing men had long predicted would prove 
more serious than that in the Delta. That we should have dis- 
missed our forces without meeting this difficulty would, under any 
circumstances, have been a blunder; but it so happened that at 
the moment we were in some embarrassment as to how we should 
treat the Indian contingent, which had rendered valuable service. 
It hardly seemed advisable to send it back to India, and yet there 
was a disinclination to leave it idle in a country supposed to be 
seething with Moslem fanaticism. There were then two difficulties 
—how to dispose of the Indian troops, and how to dispose of the 
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Mahdi. A consensus of opinion, headed by Sir Charles Wilson 
and other military authorities, agreed that the one inconvenience 
was pre-eminently fitted to solve the other. But the Mahdi was 
some miles away, some months distant ; so the Indian regiments 
were sent back to Bombay. 

We had reinstated the Khedive in his Palace, our next task was 
to re-establish his power. It should have been commenced imme- 
diately after the capture of Cairo; nearly two months elapsed 
before Lord Dufferin was charged with the duty. Lord Dufferin 
came to Egypt with a European reputation ; and if his stay there 
did not add to his laurels, the fault was not his. No man could 
have been found better qualified to study the Egyptian question in 
most of its bearings, and to advise the English Cabinet upon all 
matters, except, perhaps, those connected with its financial posi- 
tion. But Lord Dufferin, in spite of all appearances, had no such 
mission. Throughout the charming essay in which he embodied 
his final report, we see the practised political architect constructing 
a graceful edifice upon rotten foundations not of his own choosing. 
Painfully conscious of his defective base and of the absence of 
material, he conscientiously strives to erect a perfectly hollow 
pyramid, which shall present at least an appearance of solidity. 
If it .fails—well! ‘“‘someone’s been a-leaning on it,” and it was 
never meant for such a purpose. Lord Dufferin’s mission, in 
brief, was not to advise the Government what to do, but how to 
appear to have carried out a policy upon which they had previously 
decided. To blame him for the failure in the reorganization of 
Egypt is to blame the architect because the absence of bricks and 
mortar prevents the execution of his design. 

The very first question with which Lord Dufferin had to deal 
was one, the difticulties of which had been created prior to his 
arrival. Arabi was our prisoner; to speak of his voluntary sur- 
render is an equivocation; he had the sense to anticipate his 
arrest by a few moments. We might have treated him as a rebel 
taken in arms against his Sovereign, in which case he would have 
been shot; or as a misguided patriot, in which case he should have 
been deported; or we might have thought the matter open to 
question, to be decided by trial according to the usages of England 
or of Egypt. Any of these courses might have been followed ; and, 
in the last case, if we thought that justice had not been done, we 
might privately have compelled the Khedive to exercise at the last 
moment the prerogative of mercy. 

The course we adopted was one which combined the evils and 
eliminated the good possessed by each of the three alternatives. 
The first would have best vindicated the Khedive’s authority, the 
second our reputation for generosity, the third the interests of 
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justice. The first would have seemed a violation of the rights due 
to a nominally voluntary prisoner, the second would have seemed to- 
disregard the Khedive’s authority, the third would have caused 
regrettable prolongation of a disturbing incident. 

The course we adopted was this: we handed over Arabi to the 
Khedive, thereby violating the alleged rights of our nominally 
voluntary prisoner, and lost the merit of generosity ; we forbade 
his trial according to Egyptian procedure, thereby injuring the 
Khedive’s authority ; we refused the offer to try him ourselves, and 
enforced before an Egyptian tribunal our English procedure, 
thereby prolonging the cause of disquiet ; and, finally, we dictated 
the plea of the prisoner, the sentence of the Court, the commuta- 
tion of that sentence by the Khedive, making us his gaolers, 
thereby in this, our very first act, rendering the cause of justice 
and of the Khedive himself equally ridiculous. 

This was our first attempt to re-establish the authority of the 
Khedive ; let us examine the next. If there was one body more 
than another over which we should have sought to resuscitate the 
prestige of the Sovereign, it was the army which had been the 
origin and focus of the rebellion. The Khedive disbanded it by a 
decree of two articles, one of which we immediately called upon 
him to rescind. It is perfectly true that the second article, stating 
that every officer guilty of rebellion would be prosecuted and 
punished, was unduly severe, and almost impossible of execution ; 
but the very impossibility rendered it harmless, and nothing would 
have been easier than to gracefully nullify it by special acts of 
amnesty after the renegades had been punished. However, the 
decree, thus corrected, published, and the army disbanded, the 
Khedive was called upon to organize a new one. For this purpose, 
with the full knowledge (I might use a stronger term) of the Eng- 
lish Government, he engaged the services of Baker Pasha, and had 
named him Generalissimo, when we stepped in, tore up the decree, 
and ordered Sir Evelyn Wood to undertake the task. I do not 
say whether the change was for the better or the worse. I put 
aside entirely the personal question, so far as regards two friends ; 
but the blow to the Khedive’s authority in the army was fatal. 

Having thus annihilated the influence of the nominal ruler of 
the country, let us consider the next act, which was presumably 
intended to establish our own. It was necessary to find a scape- 
goat for the recent disorders, and the ‘‘ Dual Control,” as an 
ambiguous entity conveying no very distinct impression, but 
vaguely imagined to be one of the Conservative works of darkness. 
in Egypt, seemed peculiarly adapted to serve as a burnt-offering. 
Sherif Pasha was therefore instructed to notify to ourselves and to 
the French Government that the institution had ceased to exist. 
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As might have been expected from the Mr. Toots of Egyptian 
statesmen, he performed his task in an extremely inconsequent 
manner. In a peculiarly innocent letter he stated that the inter- 
ference of controllers was “ inconvenient”; the French controller 
protested, and went on leave. As he has neither returned, nor been 
replaced, as France declares she does not dream of re-establishing 
’ the Dual Control, it is assumed that it is abolished. As a matter 
of fact, it still exists, but in an aggravated form. 

This is so little understood in England that it requires some 
explanation. What was the Dual Control? Owing to the sup- 
posed necessity of according to England and France an exactly 
equal influence in Egypt, the system had been adopted of placing 
a member of each nationality at the head of every important 
administration. As all these administrations more or less de- 
pended upon the Ministry of Finance, two Controllers-General, one 
English and the other French, were attached to this Ministry, and 
from their position, which gave them the right of attending the 
Cabinet Councils, they became, though not officially, the actual 
heads of this dual system, serving as intermediaries between their 
official countrymen and the Ministry. Awkward as such a dual 
system was, the existence of the two Controllers-General, the fact 
that they happened to work cordially together, and each one with 
his compatriots, prevented much of that friction which otherwise 
was bound to occur with so complicated a machine. 

The English and French representatives on the Railway Board, 
or on the Domains Administration, might disagree, but they had 
always each a friend and quasi-superior, who were themselves 
friends, and could arbitrate amicably in their differences; or, if 
the two Europeans found a difficulty in managing their native 
colleague, they could together lay their complaint before the two 
Controllers-General, and at the next meeting of the Council this 
powerful pair could generally persuade the Ministers to render the 
native administrator amenable to reason. 

Now, to what extent have we abolished the Control? We have 
abolished the Controllers-General, at once the useful lubricating oil 
and directing power of a complicated machine ; we have substituted, 
indeed, an English Financial Counsellor with less extended powers, 
but the essence of his utility is gone. The dual administration, in 
every department, still continues ; but the French members of it, 
feeling injured in their prestige, but not in their power, by the 
loss of their nominal chief, use that power to thwart their English 
colleagues. The Englishman may complain to the Financial 
Counsellor, that official may carry the complaint to the Council 
of Ministers, though he has no longer a right to a seat there, 
but he is met with the reply that the native administrator 
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agrees with his French colleague, and that the majority must be 
respected. 

But while we were effecting this important measure, the Mahdi 
continued to gain ground in the Soudan, and it was felt necessary 
to do something. The English Government, however, with ostrich- 
like sagacity, had formally declared that the Soudan was beyond 
the sphere of our operations; that our operations were in Egypt, 
that the men and money of Egypt formed not unimportant factors 
in the well-being of the country, that those commodities were 
being recklessly squandered outside ‘‘the sphere of our operations,” 
were matters which did not concern us. The patient might be 
getting hourly weaker from loss of blood occasioned by an open 
wound in the leg; but we had been called in for an affection of 
the lungs, so, obviously, the condition of the leg could not enter 
into the question. We generously allowed, however, the patient 
to do what he could himself for the limb in question, and when he 
suggested further bleeding as a remedy, we shook our head and 
-disagreed, but could not take the responsibility of interfering in 
the matter. In plain language, we allowed more precious lives 
and money to be spent in Hicks’ futile expedition into Kordofan. 

The only attempt at an excuse which has been offered for this 
blunder is one which will not bear criticism. ‘‘ Why,” it is asked, 
“was no warning uttered at the time, either by the Opposition or 
the public press?” Is it necessary to answer that neither the one 
nor the other can be held accomplices in every blunder which they 
do not denounce at the time? The Ministry of the day is, or 
-ought to be, in possession of facts not accessible to the ordinary 
public. How many persons, even among those who take a keen 
interest in the Egyptian Question, were aware, or could reasonably 
be expected to be aware, in 1882, of all that was implied by an 
expedition to Kordofan? How many could have even stated the 
geographical position of Obeid itself? But ignorance of such 
facts on the part of the responsible Ministry of the country would 
be unpardonable. And even if such a plea could in any case be 
urged, it would fail to have any value in the face of the warnings 
-of Sir Samuel Baker, General Baker, Sir Evelyn Wood, Sir 
Edward Malet, and of General Hicks himself. 

While on the subject of the Soudan, I will depart from the 
-chronological order which I have hitherto followed, to dismiss this 
portion of the subject. That the Soudan was beyond the sphere 
-of our operations must likewise, I suppose, serve as an excuse for 
the ill-omened expedition to Suakin of Baker Pasha, with a force 
which had been just declared expressly a civil one, which was 
never expected to fight, and which amply fulfilled the expectations 
formed of it. But when, a few days later, in obedience to a howl 
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of indignation at the fall of Sinkat, and to a realised hope in a 
party triumph, the ostrich-like fiction was set aside, and we com- 
menced operations ‘‘ beyond the sphere of our operations.’’ When, 
having refused to save two garrisons, we tardily decided to save 
the one, what excuse can be given for neglecting to take the fruits 
of our victory by marching upon Berber. 

In connection with this subject, too, let us consider our treat- 
ment of Zebehr Pasha. What he was, or is, may possibly not yet 
be known; there are at least two opinions about him; but what- 
ever he may be, he has remained the same during the last twelve 
months. Why, then, did we first allow him to be named toa 
command with Baker Pasha, and then arrest him and refuse to 
allow him to proceed? Having thus shown our distrust, why did 
we allow him to remain at large? Opinions, as I say, may differ 
about this swarthy Ethiopian; but one thing is certain, that he is 
a large influence for good or ill in the Soudan, even when he is in 
Cairo. Now Gordon, whose mission to Khartoum was a forlorn 
hope, named Zebehr his lieutenant, and asked that he might be 
sent to him. It is immaterial to consider whether that request of 
Gordon’s was a wise or an unwise one. The very first condition of 
a forlorn hope is that you must leave every discretion to the 
leader, and that if you in any way thwart the execution of his 
measures you become responsible for his safety. And I say that, 
without considering whether it was right or wrong to refuse com- 
pliance with Gordon’s request, there were two measures which we 
were bound to take when we made that refusal. The one was to 
send a force to his relief, the other to put Zebehr under arrest. 
We were bound to send a force, because we had refused the leader 
of the forlorn hope the assistance he had asked; and we were 
bound to arrest Zebehr, because, if he were too dangerous to be sent 
in spite of such a request, he was too dangerous to be left at large. 

And the final blunder in this Soudan business we are committing 
now. Having practically admitted for the last three months the 
necessity of this expedition, we have wasted the precious months, 
and have commenced our preparations when we should have com- 
menced our march. Warned almost daily that the time was 
slipping by, warned that the river was getting to its highest point, 
that the Upper Egypt railway was getting dangerous owing to 
neglect, the Ministry have waited till Parliament was adjourned 
before taking even the preliminary steps; and now it may be said 
that if any success is achieved, if Gordon's life is saved, it will be 
owing to the grace of Father Nile, who has fortuitously delayed 
the rising of his waters. 

Let us return to Lord Dufferin, who we find now engaged in a 
struggle with the different aspects of that financial question with 
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which he is least fitted to deal. Upon this subject I will signalize 
what I take to have been a blunder, though speaking with less con- 
fidence, as I am unaware that it would be generally admitted. 
Immediately after the burning of Alexandria, the Khedive, of his 
own free will, but it must be assumed with the consent of Sir 
Edward Malet, announced that the Egyptian Government would 
be responsible for the loss of life and property occasioned thereby. 
Equally, it must be supposed, with the concurrence of the British 
Minister, the claims were withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the 
Mixed Tribunals, and a special International Commission was 
named for their consideration. That International Commission 
has adjudicated to different claimants of all nationalities the sum 
of four and a quarter millions sterling. 

In the actual state of Egyptian finance it was from the first 
evident that this amount could only be paid by raising a new loan, 
and that the interest upon that loan could not be paid without 
either increasing the taxation or diminishing the interest upon the 
debt. It was evident, therefore, that someone must be called 
upon to make a sacrifice—either the fellah, the indemnitaire 
(as the claimants came to be called), or the bondholder. The 
fellah was clearly at least sufficiently taxed, and, generally speaking, 
had suffered indirectly from the war, owing to the stagnation of 
trade. The indemnitaires, though in some cases people who had 
succeeded in obtaining an exaggerated award, were generally bond 
Jide sufferers, whose claims to compensation were admitted by an 
honest, if not infallible, tribunal, after inquiry to the best of their 
ability. What about the bondholder? He had certainly suffered 
somewhat by the entire course of events ; but comparing his posi- 
tion with what it might have been, had we not intervened, it was 
clear that he had profited by our military intervention. Now the 
very first act of that intervention was the bombardment of the 
forts, and the direct result of that bombardment was the damage 
now estimated at over four millions. Without, therefore, indulging 
in any hue and ery against the Egyptian bondholder, who is about 
as mild a pirate as the rest of the Stock Exchange, I think it may 
be admitted that he is, of the three, the one who may most fairly 
be called upon to pay the piper. This being admitted, however, 
we are brought face to face with the fact that he is protected by 
the international arrangement known as the Commission of Liqui- 
dation, and the attempt of the British Government to carry out 
the principle which I advocate, has led them to that Conference, a 
mess in which they have certainly succeeded in securing a Benjamin’s 
share. 

How, then, can I reckon their policy in this respect among their 
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direct result of our intervention; as such it became one of the 
costs of the expedition. Had we at once admitted the liability 
and settled the claims, we should have secured the good-will, or 
at least avoided the now serious ill-will of the European colonies. 
By claiming on the Egyptian Government for the amount, as one 
of the costs of war, we should have had an undoubted preference, 
and put Europe out of court. The Commission of Liquidation 
itself could not have denied our prior claim for a sum which we 
had expended, with the result of saving the Law of Liquidation 
from the complete repudiation with which it was threatened by 
Arabi. 

Lord Dufferin, however, left this subject alone, and concerned 
himself mainly with the question of the indebtedness of the 
fellaheen. Upon this point he contented himself with the most 
haphazard information collected by Mr. Villiers Stuart, M.P., a 
gentleman to whom the Government seem to have confided a 
roving mission of inquiry, and who appears to have collected, in 
a very short space of time, a greater amount of carefully inaccurate 
information than is likely to fall to the lot of any other amateur. 
Seeing that Lord Dufferin had at his elbow men particularly fitted 
for making such inquiries (I will only mention one, Mr. Mackenzie 
Wallace), it is to be regretted both that the Government offered 
him such assistance, and that he should have availed himself of 
it. After considerably paring down the figures furnished him by 
Mr. Villiers Stuart, his lordship still greatly over-estimated the 
amount due, and exaggerated the rate of interest paid. The ques- 
tion is a large one, but has not the importance that has been - 
attached to it; the only result of the inquiries was thoroughly to 
destroy the credit of the fellah, and consequently to greatly 
increase the rate of interest. 

Presenting to Sherif Pasha a stick as the curiously inappropriate 
memento of his visit, which was supposed to signalize the final 
disappearance of government by the rod in Egypt, Lord Dufferin 
left Cairo; and another blunder was committed in hesitating to 
appoint his successor, thus leaving the conduct of affairs again in 
the hands of Sir Edward Malet. In saying this, I imply no 
reproach to a conscientious, popular, and hardworking official. 
Whatever opinion may ultimately be formed of the policy which 
Sir Edward was called upon to carry out in Egypt, there has never 
been a representative of Great Britain in Cairo who has left behind 
him warmer friends or more sincere admirers; but in the Orient 
especially it is impossible that a man once superseded, however 
temporarily and honourably, should again successfully take the 
first place. To use Sir Edward’s own words, his “guns no longer 
carried far enough.” The result was that, upon the complete 
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collapse of the Egyptian Administration under Sherif, during the 
cholera of 1883, the government of the country was, practically 
speaking, temporarily in the hands of General Stephenson, Sir 
Evelyn Wood, and General Baker, cordially assisted by Sir Edward 
Malet. 

The blunders which have been perpetrated during the reign of 
Sir Evelyn Baring, and for which he least of all men in Egypt is 
responsible, are too recent to need recapitulation; the echo of 
them is yet in our ears, and throughout they partake of the same 
character as those which I have particularized. The cardinal 
error underlying all our policy has been this—the attempt to prove 
in England that we are doing a great deal, in Egypt that we are 
in no way interfering. To effect this we have sought to rule in 
Cairo behind a screen. We have erected our little stage, we have 
placed upon it marionettes called a Khedive, Ministers, Legislative 
_ Assembly, Notables, Judges, and so forth; then we have got behind 
our screen and industriously pulled the strings; we have issued 
reports showing how excellently the marionettes are working, how 
perfect is our Constitution, how complete our reforms, until 
suddenly some inquisitive Member of Parliament or indiscreet 
correspondent pulls aside the curtain and shows the real per- 
former. Then there is an indignant denial that the man behind 
the curtain is doing more than obey the orders of the marionettes, 
and a sudden injunction to leave alone the strings causes a 
collapse of the poor actors. Sometimes there is a change of 
showmen, or two men get pulling different ways at the same 
strings ; sometimes an attempt is made to work them telegraphi- 
cally from London ; but in one way or another the result is the 
same, and the spectacle fails to present an appearance of intelli- 
gent continuity. 

Such, at least, is the aspect presented to those who are only 
able to study the question from a purely local stand-point. I 
fully admit that from the serene heights of the Ministerial benches 
it may be possible to obtain a more extended view, wherein the 
blunders I have detailed shall appear as parts of one harmonious 
whole, calculated to assure the well-being of Egypt and the fur- 
therance of British interests. It is about time, however, that the 


ordinary public should be informed upon what facts this theory 
reposes. 


C. F. 
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| mmactne that the deep and enduring interest of the story of Rip: 
van Winkle arises from its being a representation of general expe- 
rience. With most of us, as with Rip, the vivid impressions derived 
from the ardour and activity of youth, constitute in memory the 
best part of our being; afterwards we are drawn into the routine 
of business, and at our farm or our merchandize, amid briefs or 
journals, the mechanism of society settles down on the freshness of 
feeling, as slumber did on the poor Dutchman; we become uncon- 
scious of the lapse of time. Then comes the awakening and a brief 
moment of illusion. Perhaps we meet an old friend in the street 
whose form and features seem scarcely to have altered since we 
parted for the last time on the last day of our school life. Warm 
greetings are exchanged ; rapid inquiries for common acquaintance 
succeed, and a rush of recollection carries us back to the form- 
room or the playing-fields before we are aware that our friend is 
accompanied by a blooming maiden of marriageable years. He 
starts, introduces ‘‘ My daughter”: she smiles agreeably, and calls 
him ‘ Papa.” 

Something of the same kind of feeling has been aroused in 
society by the appearance of Lord Malmesbury’s two delightful 
volumes. Different readers will, of course, be affected by them in 
different ways. The old habitué of clubs and drawing-rooms, who 
has for the last fifty or sixty years known within a few hours 
exactly what conversation passed between such and such an Am- 
bassador and the Foreign Secretary, and who can gauge to a “ tee”’ 
the amount of female influence which has brought about every 
Kuropean war for half a century back, will hail with delight the 
resurrection in print of a hundred of his old gossips. The young 
and ardent member of the Radical Caucus, on the other hand, for 
whom the names of Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell have. 
scarcely more associations than those of Julius Cesar or Sardana- 
palus, may regard the records here presented to him as ancient 
history. But the middle-aged Briton, the man who, while immersed 
in his own business, has continued to watch, with a not unintelli- 
gent eye, the course of European politics and the struggles of 
English parties, will peruse with singular sensations diaries reviving 
with life-like reality the feelings roused in his mind years ago 
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by his morning newspaper, and smothered over by the ever- 
shifting tides of time and change. If the turn of his mind be 
dramatic he will be inclined to rub his eyes and cry, ‘“ Bless me! 
Who’d have thought it was so long ago!” If he be given to 
reflection, he will be led to meditate on the nature of the change 
that has been wrought in society and in himself between the date 
of those remembered events, and the moment when these Memoirs 
make their appearance. In either case he will feel that a picture 
of a highly-refined society by one who has mixed in it from his 
childhood, a record by a statesman of political events—quorwm 
pars magna fuit—enlivened with racy anecdotes and recollections 
of bygone wit and humour, all conveyed in a style admirable for 
its freshness, its manliness, and its good feeling, combine to render 
the book one of the most fascinating pieces of contemporary history 
which have ever been published in England. 

Lord Malmesbury was born on March 25th, 1807. His child- 
hood was passed chiefly at Heron Court, and of the country sur- 
rounding his home he speaks with a passionate fondness which 
will appeal to all who love the old face of England, now, alas! so 
rapidly losing its rural features. The sketch which he gives us of 
his native district, its traditions, its scenery, and its present con- 
dition, is struck off with the bold hand of a master. As late as 
1780 it seems that the district round Christchurch was the chosen 
resort of smugglers, and the exciting stories which Lord Malmes- 
bury had heard of their prowess show pretty plainly that the 
gentry of the neighbourhood were not moved with fiery indignation 
at their violation of the law. He himself, when a small boy, was 
kept in brief duress by a gang upon whom he came while they 
were hiding kegs of brandy in a wood. The country about Heron 
Court also harboured black-cock, hen-harriers, bustards, and even 
eagles, and some remains of the old wildness seem still to linger 
in the neighbourhood, but alas !— 


“The wild heath,” says Lord Malmesbury, “ which I describe is no more, and its 
rapid metamorphosis into Bournemouth is certainly a wonder of civilization. In 1830 
there were not more than half-a-dozen houses and cottages where now one of our 
largest and most fashionable sea-side places stands, with all the usual accompaniments 
of clergymen, doctors, lawyers, and the inevitable M.P. of Radical proclivities. It has 
already eight churches, each congregation dogmatically pitying the theological laches of 


the other.” 

Mr. Ruskin and some others may protest that bustards and 
hen-harriers are more desirable objects of contemplation than 
** Radical M.P.’s,” however inevitable, and the squabbles of con- 
gregations. Indeed, if we may judge from what Lord Malmesbury 
says of Christchurch, he is a little inclined to favour this heresy. 


These quiet places appear sometimes as if their great age prevented any further 
growth, and as if at Christchurch its old castle and grand old church would not permit 
of modern things, and of what is called “‘ progress.” 
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The changes in the external face of things are only typical of the 
transformation in the whole social life of the people that has taken 
place during the period covered by this diary. Lord Malmesbury 
has lived through strange revolutions of taste as well as of govern- 
ment. Born in days when all the great English classics were 
studied, many felicitous quotations from Pope’s Translation of the 
Iliad show how thoroughly he appreciated what he read. He was 
a very young contemporary of the reputed original of Junius, of 
whom he relates an amusing story. Francis, it appears, meant 
his secret to be divulged only after his death, and resented all 
attempts to ‘‘ draw ” him on the subject. 

One evening at Brooks’s, the conversation having fallen on a book just published 
which proved Francis to be Junius, Rogers, the poet, went up to him and said, “ Sir 
Philip, will you allow me to ask you a question?” To which the other one replied very 
tiercely, “ Yes, sir—at your peril!” Upon which Rogers turned round to someone 
near him and said, “‘ If he is ‘ Junius,’ he is Junius Brutus!” 

The long series of the ‘‘ Waverley” novels were still issuing 
from the Press when he was a young man. Byron’s name and 
fame and fate were then in everyone’s mouth, and Lord Malmes- 
bury, during his first travels, fell in with the Countess Guiccioli, 
who seems to have given him a very different account of her noble 
lover from that which she communicated to Moore for publication 
in his Memoirs. Moore himself he met in society, and describes 
him as the smallest man he ever saw. He was present at Mario’s 
début in 1839, and records it as follows in his diary : 

We went to the Opera. Heard Mario di Candia, an officer in the Piedmontese army, 
of noble family, who has taken to the stage. He has a beautiful-toned voice, but not 
strong enough to fill the theatre, and his style and execution are unfinished ; but as he 
is still very young, he will probably improve both in his acting and singing. 

Lord Malmesbury seems to be a warm admirer of old-fashioned 
music, and especially of Mozart’s. It is a matter of regret that 
the natural infirmity of which he speaks, should have prevented 
us from learning what kind of impression would have been made 
upon him by the latest developments of the art represented by 
Wagner and his disciples. 

The reminiscences and the diary pleasantly record the changes 
in men, manners, and fashions. Fighting at public schools is now, 
1 believe, almost unheard of; but men of middle age remember 
when it was common enough, and Lord Malmesbury mentions a 
fight at Eton, in which ‘‘ young Ashley, a most gallant boy, was 
killed.” In George IV.’s court, black satin cravats, called ‘‘ water- 
falls,” were de rigueur, and some Englishmen at Rome refused to 
adopt the white neck-cloth which was customary there, “believing 
that our king was infallible on subjects of dress, and he had declared 
that a man in a white neck-cloth must be a dentist.” Duels were, 
of course, still in fashion. Lord Alvanley figured in many of 
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them. He is described by Lord Malmesbury as the wittiest man 
of his day, and one of his sayings recorded in the diary would cer- 
tainly be hard to beat. 


On one occasion a friend of his came for his advice under the following circum- 
stances: “ Mr. has threatened to kick me whenever he sees mein society ; what am 
I to do if he comes into the room?” “ Sit down,” replied Lord Alvanley. 

All the great murders, from Lord William Russell down to Mr. 
Briggs, are duly entered. Lord Malmesbury went to see Courvoisier 


hanged. The following account is given of the execution of the 
famous Mrs. Manning :— 


She died with perfect composure, thinking apparently of nothing but exhibiting her 
beautiful figure to the best advantage. Her dress was very handsome, being of black 
satin, with a lace caenzou, and a black veil over her head. The attendants wished her 
to put on a cloak, but the proposal annoyed her so much that they did not press it.” 

Miiller’s crime is of more recent memory, and many will recol- 
lect the sensation caused by his confession at the last moment, 
which Lord Malmesbury records in his diary: ‘‘Ich hab’ es gethan.” 
All these executions were in public. 

But it is, of course, the world of politics with which the Memoirs 
principally deal. They begin in 1832 and end in 1869, thus cover- 
ing the whole history of English Parliamentary Government, 
between the first and second Reform Bills, and giving us a vivid 
picture of what we may now fairly call the old regime, under eight 
Prime Ministers, Lord Grey, Lord Melbourne, Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord John Russell, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston, Lord Derby, 
_ and Mr. Disraeli. Lord Malmesbury himself took no prominent 
part in the struggle till 1852, when the first Derby Cabinet was 
formed, and he was assigned the Secretaryship for Foreign Affairs, 
a post for which he had qualified himself by having, as he says, 
‘* published in 1844 the Memoirs, State Papers, and Correspondence 
of my grandfather the first Earl.” 

For two years I was employed in reading, not only his public despatches to 
Ministers at home, but also to his brother diplomatists abroad. I went through above 
2,000 of these, embracing the period between 1768 and 1800, as if I had been an Under 
Secretary at the Foreign Office for forty years, arranging and collecting them, and 
investigating their comtemporary history. 

He was Foreign Secretary again in the second Derby Govern- 
ment of 1858, which fell in 1859, being beaten on the Address by 
a majority of 13, chiefly in consequence of a failure to produce the 
Blue Book containing the Italian and French correspondence with 
the Foreign Office. In 1866, he was made Privy Seal (after being 
again offered the Foreign Office, which bad health obliged him to 
refuse), and held the same place from 1874 till 1876, when he was 
compelled to resign it on account of his deafness. 

The retrospect presented in his diary is of a kind to suggest 
some strange reflections. We are living to-day, as we have been 
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living for nearly two hundred years, under a system of Party 
Government. But if any middle-aged Rip Van Winkle imagines 
that it is the same system as the one with which he was familiar 
when he first began to take an interest in politics, a glance into 
these volumes will speedily awake him to a sense of reality. The 
electorate ‘still vote according to their colours; the Queen still 
chooses her Prime Minister from the Parliamentary majority 
returned by the electorate ; the Prime Minister has not ceased to 
distribute the places at his disposal among his particular friends. 
Yes; but look at one fact which may be gathered from Lord 
Malmesbury’s Memoirs. Within the twenty years following the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws, at which date Lord Malmesbury began 
to enter actively into the political conflict, eight different Ministries 
passed over the stage, all of which perished through a vote of the 
House of Commons. Since the first election after the Reform Bill 
of 1867 there have been only three Governments, one of which is 
still in existence, while the other two have fallen by the votes of 
the constituencies ! 

Parties at the present day are engaged in a grim battle about 
first principles. Every week, Radicals, like the Editor of the 
Spectator, who are honestly and terribly in earnest, tell us that the 
fight is about the Liberal and Tory cause; that the former repre- 
sents the march of all that is noble, intellectual, and progressive, 
while the latter involves nothing but a selfish struggle in defence 
of vested interests and obsolete prescription. This, too, is the 
rigid form in which the question is presented to the constituencies. 
Under these circumstances absolute fidelity to a Party leader has 
become the highest virtue in political life; and Caucuses, Clubs, 
and Associations everywhere spring up to enforce submission upon 
any refractory individual who may venture to think for himself. 
Opposition to a great and holy cause must at all costs be overcome, 
inside the House of Commons by the application of the Cloture, 
and outside it by the use of the bludgeon. 

But look at the system as it is presented in these Memoirs by an 
active participator in the fray, and it will be seen that twenty 
years ago, at all events, it resolves itself into a simple game. The 
business resembles nothing so much as a match at foot-ball in 
which Parliament is the ground, the factions are the players, and 
office is the goal. The apparently savage pastime proceeds 
smoothly and harmlessly because the combatants are checked by 
well understood, though undefined, laws of temper and conduct. 
In the Parliamentary game, indeed, there is one feature which 
raises constant astonishment in the mind of the uninitiated 
spectator, namely, how the members of each side can possibly be 
got to play together. Consider, for instance, the composition of 
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the House of Commons as Lord Malmesbury describes it in 
1852: 


Derbyites . 292 
Radicals . ‘ ‘ 7 160 


Irish Brigade 


Total . 662 


Here is a House divided, not into two parties,.but five sections ; 
nor do the principles which unite each section afford any facility 
for forming two naturally opposing groups. The section classed 
as the Derbyites are the remains of the old Tory Party first shat- 
tered by Catholic Emancipation, and again, after a remarkable 
rally, by the repeal of the Corn Laws. Their leader is, by tradi- 
tion and early connection, a Whig. The Peelites are quondam 
Tories who have broken away from their party on the question of 
Free Trade. They have no natural sympathies with the 130 gen- ‘ 
tlemen who form the smali and ever-dwindling remnant of the 
once powerful and historic Whig Party; and these, again, have a 
congenital antipathy to the gradually increasing Radical element 
imported into the House by the first Reform Bill. The qualities 
of the Irish Brigade are disclosed by their name. Like their more 
disciplined successors, they are less distinguished for Spartan 
rigidity of principle than by a keen perception of the value of their 
votes to the Party in power. 
The consideration uppermost in everyone’s mind is either how 
to scrape together a majority out of these incongruous elements for 
the purpose of forming a Government, or, by some nice display of 
tactical skill, to place the Government in a minority. ‘‘ Lord 
Derby,” we find Lord Malmesbury writing, under date of February 
6th, 1857, “‘ seems to think that Lord Palmerston’s Government 
is becoming very unpopular. ... He seems very sanguine of 
turning out the Government in the course of the session: if we 
could do it on the income tax that would be best, as they could not 
dissolve Parliament on that question.” Imagine Mr. Gladstone’s 
present Government going out if beaten on a question of the in- 
come tax! Coalitions, compacts, alliances, are the order of the 
day. ‘The first Derby Government falls before a Coalition of all 
the other sections against its Budget. Lord Palmerston is beaten 
in 1857 on the China question by a combination of Derbyites and 
Cobdenites. He dissolves Parliament, and receives considerable 
reinforcements ; nevertheless, within little more than a year he 
has to give place to Lord Derby, being defeated by a second 
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junction of forces by the Conservatives and the Manchester Party 
on the Refugee Bill of 1858. 

One is naturally inclined to wonder how, under such circum- 
stances, the Queen’s Government could be carried on. Yet this 
intriguing, factious, incoherent Parliament supported with enthu- 
siasm the Government that brought the country safely through the 
Crimean war and the Indian Mutiny; no complaints were then ~ 
heard of the obstruction of Imperial business: no constitutional 
conflicts between the two Houses brought legislation to a deadlock. 
Compare this state of things with our present methods of high party 
discipline. In the last Parliament it was scarcely possible for the 
Government to carry outa deliberate line of Imperial policy in the 
face of the persistent factiousness of the Opposition: in the present 
it is almost equally impossible for the Opposition to extract from 
the Government information as to what their Imperial policy really 
is. Mr. Gladstone has already used the Royal Prerogative to 
paralyze the action of the House of Lords; he has now again 
embroiled the two Houses, and the combatants are fighting with 
the buttons off the foils. 

Once more, what a change has been effected in the character 
and the methods of party warfare! The conflict has lost all its 
old humanity. The arena has been shifted from Parliament to 
the constituencies, and the champions no longer fight like men 
but like machines. We always know beforehand what they will 
say. We are quite sure that when Mr. Bright addresses a public 
meeting he will refer to some statement of his opponents as “a 
lie’; that Mr. Chamberlain will use some argument of the “ toil- 
ing and spinning” order; and that Sir W. Harcourt will quote 
the Bible. What a contrast all this affords to the dexterity, the 
fine-breeding, the chivalry, the individuality of temper and cha- 
racter which distinguished the old Parliamentary campaigning, and 
of which Lord Malmesbury’s diary affords so many interesting 
glimpses. Can anything be more vivid than the following picture 
of Lord John Russell, who was always upsetting the Whig coach. 

Rumours of Lord John’s and Gladstone’s resignation continue. Some of the Whigs 
signed the round-robin, blaming the former for his foreign policy and asking him to. 
resign. His only remark was “ Blackguards !” 

Equally characteristic is the sketch during the debate on the: 
Refugee Bill of 1858 of Lord John’s constant rival the venturesome 
Foreign Secretary, 


Who sought the storms; but for a calm unfit, 
Would steer too near the sands to boast his wit. 


Lord Palmerston made a very intemperate speech and actually shook his fist at 
the Manchester Clique. Disraeli's face was worth anything—a mixture of triumph 
and sarcasm that he could not repress. 
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Disraeli is exhibited under different aspects but always as the 
most eager and dexterous of all the Parliamentary players. In 
Opposition he appears sometimes fuming at opportunities thrown 
away, as when Lord Derby declined to form a Government after 
Lord Aberdeen’s resignation. 

Disraeli is in a state of disgust beyond all control. He told me he had spoken his 
mind to Lord Derby, and had told him some very disagreeable truths. He charges me 
most absurdly with being to blame for this fiasco by leaving Lord Derby at the 
critical moment when he required support and encouragement. 

But again we see him exhibiting the finer qualities of his temper 
while endeavouring to compose the dissensions that arose in the 
Conservative Cabinet in 1859 on the question of Reform. 

February 9th.—Cabinet this afternoon. Lord Derby announced the resignation of 
Walpole and Stanley. He has been obliged to have moderate disfranchisement and 
redistribution. But this does not satisfy Lord Stanley, who talks of resigning if the 
measure is not more liberal. Lord Hardwicke and General Peel are dissatisfied because 
it goes too far already. It may possibly end in Lord Derby’s resigning. Disraeli has 
behaved beautifully throughout, trying to smooth all difficulties, and faithful on all 
points to Lord Derby. 

Of his great opponent the following impression is recorded, under 
date of May 6th, 1868 :— 

- Nothing can exceed the anger of Gladstone at Disraeli’s elevation. He wanted to 
stop the supplies on Monday, but found his party would not go with him. 

At another time, however, he appears in a more amiable mood, 
singing “‘ nigger melodies with the greatest spirit and enjoyment.” 

As is natural, the most life-like strokes are those which present 
the portrait of the writer’s chief friend, Lord Derby. His frank 
haughtiness and brusqueric, his honesty, his gallantry, his school- 
boy love of fun, and the thoroughly English character of his wit 
stand out in bold relief. The diary is full of his jests. On one 
occasion, observing Lord John Russell at a Court concert in- 
correctly dressed, he remarked on the fact :— 

Lord John said, “I know I am wrong, and the porter wanted to turn me out.” 
“Oh, did he?” said Lord Derby. “Thou canst not say / did it.” 

On another occasion we find :— 


Charles Greville, who is Clerk of the Council, has never attended since Lord Derby 
has been in office, and did not conceal his omitting to do so on purpose. When Lord 
Derby’s attention was called to this fact, he said, “ He had not observed his absence, 
as he never knew whether it was John or Thomas who answered the bell.” 


When a lady once praised him for having made a temperate 
speech at the opening of Parliament, he started and exclaimed, 
“Good God! temperate? I hope I didn’t make a milk-and- 
water one!” And when Sir John Pakington, who was very 
dapper in his dress, kept a Cabinet Council waiting, Lord Derby 
said to him on his appearance, ‘“‘We have been waiting for 
you, Sir John.” ‘I am sorry, my Lord, but I was at Spithead.” 
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“‘Then,” said Lord Derby, “‘I’ll be bound there never was such 
a swell there before.” 

It would be easy to carry on the contrast, and to dwell at length 
on the different methods of dealing with foreign policy prevailing 
under the old and the existing party régimes. The Emperor of 
the French hit the blot under the old system. ‘‘The great diffi- 
culty,” said he to Lord Malmesbury, “is your form of Government 
which changes the Queen’s Ministers so often and so suddenly. It 
is such a risk to adopt a line of policy with you, as one may be left 
in the lurch by a new Administration.” There was some truth in 
this, as far as regarded the tempers of individual Ministers, but 
in those days, at least, no Ministry lost sight of the enduring 
interests of England. The foreign policy of the country was sub- 
stantially continuous, and was regarded as beyond the range of 
party politics. It is refreshing to read the appreciative tribute of 
a stout Tory like Lord Malmesbury to Lord Palmerston. 

As a Minister, although I often differed from him, I looked upon him as one of our 
greatest, especially in his knowledge of foreigners and their character. He was clear- 


headed, always knew what he wanted, and was determined to carry it out, with great 
moral and physical courage. We shall be long ere we see his like again. He was 


English to the backbone. 

Now-a-days the nature of Tories is so base and bad, that it is 
necessary for Liberals who succeed them to reverse their foreign 
policy, and it is to be feared that the latter do not “‘ always know 
what they want.” 

But I do not wish to moralise. My object throughout this 
paper has been to use Lord Malmesbury’s Memoirs for the purpose 
of pointing out—as other writers in the National Review have done 
before me—to all Rip Van Winkles who may be reposing in the 
thought that nothing can do us much harm so long as we have our 
time-honoured constitutional machinery to rely on, that our old 
Party system is practically dead. That system originated with the 
aristocracy ; the aristocracy developed it; in its gaiety, its courage, 
its practical dealings with men and things, as well as in a certain 
cynicism and scepticism, it is stamped throughout its history with 
aristocratic manners. Whatever were its defects, it had one pre- 
dominant merit; it worked. Under it the British Empire has 
grown up, and its statesmen have known how to maintain and 
cement the unity of that Empire. The full tide of, democracy has 
now broken into it, and has caused the entire machinery of Govern- 
ment to be metamorphosed. The question of the future is whether 
a democratized system of Party Government and a world-wide 
Empire can exist together. 


Henry Mervyn. 
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{Tue problem of Imperial Federation is one of extraordinary intri- 
cacy, not only on account of its inherent difficulties, but also from the 
multitude of divergent views which are entertained by those who seek to 
solve it. That, however, is no reason for giving up the solution as 
desperate. On the contrary, we feel that we shall be promoting a cause 
which all Englishmen should have at heart, by giving opportunities for 
the fullest discussion of the subject, and we shall therefore be glad to 
receive practical suggestions of all kinds from those who are in favour 
of the movement and are entitled to speak on it with authority.— 
Eprtors N. R. | 


THE important meeting held at the Westminster Palace Hotel on 
July 29, and the enthusiastic recognition of its importance, which 
instantly appeared in the whole of the English press, have elevated 
the question of Imperial Federation to a level which makes it un- 
necessary to notice a great deal of the discussion which has at last 
borne such fruit. Pessimists, Anti-Imperialists, Disintegrationists, 
and Disruptionists—for the controversy has coined several new 
words—may now be left out of the account. Statesmen of all parties 
appear in the fore-front of the movement; newspapers and maga- 
zines of the most opposite principles join in harmonious chorus, 
and the subject is already so ripe for practical action, that we may 
well expect Parliament to deal with it as soon as the struggle of 
the moment affords a pause. All honour to the persevering knot 
of men who, like true Englishmen, undaunted by sneers, and un- 
chilled by neglect, have forced this matter into the prominence 
which it has at last attained. To the founders of the Colonial 
Institute and the organizers of public discussion on the various 
modes of Federation, which have educated the English mind, are 
due, in the first place, and in large measure, this result. We 
also owe, perhaps, not a little to those pleasant annual soirées-at 
the South Kensington Museum, at which the Institute has of late 
gathered together the representative men and women of the 
colonies to meet their home-friends. There is much more to be 
said as to the influences which have been at work; but, atiany 
rate, we are now able to consider the principle as settled, and have 
only to discuss the expediency of this or that method of: carrying 
it into action. 
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There is more to be said ;—for the English mind does not 
generally exhibit these very sudden revolutions. Our patriotic 
friends have been at work for years. How has it come to pass 
that whereas, only yesterday as it were, the gentlemen who told 
us that India and the Colonies were a burden to us from which we 
could not too soon deliver ourselves, were regarded as prophets 
who honestly insisted on what we could not but acknowledge in 
our own hearts to be the truth, these very same persons are already 
looked upon as discredited and antiquated advisers? The secret 
is to be found in the revelation which has recently been made 
of the isolation of Great Britain, and the hostile as well as jealous 
feeling with which she is now shown to be regarded by all the rest 
of the world. The events of the last few years have come sud- 
denly to a point, and opened men’s eyes. It is not too much to 
say that our people have come to the discovery that they are on 
the very brink of disasters, such as have not befallen them for 
many generations. The desperate state of Ireland, the obstinate 
nature of the Egyptian difficulty, the break-up—for it is nothing 
less—of the South African colonial system, carrying away with it 
a very large part at least of the dreams, in which we have indulged, 
of a boundless opening for British commerce in that vast continent, 
the sudden and extraordinary development of French colonial enter- 
prise—if such it can be called—on the borders of all our possessions 
in the East, the more legitimate aspirations of Germany in Africa, 
the action of the French in the matter of their convicts, regardless 
of the danger to Australia, the skilfully planned advances of Russia 
towards India, to point after point, each of which we had threatened 
to make a ne plus ultra—all this has been crowding in upon the 
British mind with a cumulative force which reminds one of nothing 
else so much as the successive messengers who, in breathless 
haste, conveyed to Job the tidings that he had sunk in a moment 
from prosperous princedom to forlorn beggary. The naked truth 
has stared us in the face. Very like Job’s comforters did those 
now appear who used to administer the aforesaid sage and impos- 
sible advice. At the first dawn of awakening sense we saw that 
this plausible scheme of letting India and the Colonies drop off, 
while the people of these islands went their own way, was the most 
unreal, as well as sordid and debasing, of all false suggestions,— 
in fact, simple nonsense. What was to be done? Men started 
up in agitation, and for a moment consoled themselves with the 
old familiar reflection :—We can at any rate always fall back on 
the Navy : we were once a match for all the world ; if it comes to the 
old thing again, we can do as we did before. But an uneasy sense 
of weakness on this point has been making itself felt, precisely 
during the very time when we were looking for assurance. Sus- 
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pense on the matter has, indeed, lately become so intolerable, that 
even the Radical papers are demanding an inquiry. The letter of the 
late First Lord of the Admiralty has only given point to an alarm 
which nine out of every ten thoughtful people now perceive to be 
fully justified. In short, men found themselves caught as in a trap. 

Restless, disappointed, alarmed, a ray of light appeared. Could 
there be any truth in what these Imperialists were saying about 
the feelings of the Colonies towards England? Was it possible 
that while we were talking of the advantage of getting rid of them, 
they were themselves expressing in every form known to English- 
men their astonishment at the idea; that while we were indulging 
in false and unpractical speculations, their more courageous 
instincts were prompting a sentiment towards the mother country 
of exactly the opposite description ? And then people began to reflect 
upon the immense amount of trade which the Colonies repre- 
sented, and to ask themselves whether, when the older channels 
of commerce were becoming more and more precarious, it was 
wise to run any risk of losing what would be sure to go if the 
Colonies came to be alienated. We were reminded that trade 
follows the flag; and this was proved by unanswerable statistics. 

Some explanation of this sort can alone account for the pheno- 
menon we are called to witness. Let us consider if it is likely 
to be a lasting impression, or whether it is only the evanescent 
result of panic. 

The state in which our country finds itself must not be made a 
mere matter of recrimination between political parties. It is a 
wholesome sign that this is now being very generally said with 
regard to the Navy. If, as it seems, other nations have in this 
matter been stealing a march upon us, while each of the great 
parties during its term of office has been only taking care to frame 
its estimates so as to give them a chance of passing, the fault lies 
chiefly with the country and the press. Economy is the interest 
of everyone ; but an economy which defeats its end by opening up 
a prospect of certain and imminent ruin is self-condemned. So 
also with the general aspect of British relations with the rest of 
the world. The fault lies more in the maxims of policy which have 
come to be generally ‘received amongst us than with any one 
Government. This is not to say that the late Conservative 
administration did not solve the problem of its day far better 
than our present rulers; but it is absurd to claim the credit of 
patriotism for one Party alone. We must reflect, however, that 
people act in accordance with their immediate circle of coadjutors, 
and the common sense of the ablest men becomes clouded over 
and obscured when the exigencies of a Party organization become 
too'strong for them. Can we expect that any consistent course 
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will be pursued by the nation in this matter, whatever Party may 
hold the reins of power? That is the question; and on the 
answer very much depends the solution of the problem how the: 
proposed Federation is to be effected. 

What, then, are the opinions on the foreign relations of Great 
Britain which seem likely to take permanent root amongst the 
governing classes of our people of both sides of politics ? We may, 
perhaps, indulge a hope that the irrational cry raised during the 
late Administration against the policy which issued in the Treaty 
of Berlin will not again find favour. Events have too fully justified 
the acts of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury. Reflection must 
have convinced most politicians of all schools that as India cannot 
be relinquished, and as the great bulk of British trade is with the 
East, the Levant must be open to England, the Suez Canal secure 
from being blocked, and Constantinople in friendly hands. We 
may, perhaps, expect that the mere commercial instincts which 
dictate this policy will overrule and repress the fanaticism of the 
peace-at-any-price section of our countrymen. We may, perhaps, 
also reckon that the lessons which are just now being so painfully 
taught us by France and Russia, not to say other nations, will 
have the effect of impressing upon the public mind that we have 
approached a period of a wholly different kind from the past. It is 
now evident enough that what people call, for want of a better word, 
‘* prestige,” that reserve of respect and fear which a nation carries 
with it for a long time after it has exhibited a self-sacrificing 
national spirit, and achieved a fine success, has now come to an end. 
It cannot, in the nature of things, last for ever. The world observes 
that new generations have grown up with different ideas from their 
forefathers. The great thing is, of course, to husband this useful 
reserve as long as possible, so that it may take the place of war- 
sacrifices. To waste it wantonly is high treason, to say the least. 
Some statesmen have the art of protecting it better than others ; 
but, when once lost, it cannot be regained. Danger becomes much 
more imminent, and the most short-sighted must see that a very 
different state of preparation for war has become imperative. 

In accordance with this conviction, the national mind must now 
necessarily begin to take in the unpleasant reflection that the 
Empire which has been the result of the tremendous wars waged 
by this country from 1739 to 1815, is looked upon by the rest of 
the world—by France especially—as a standing grievance. This 
may seem very unjust. We are ourselves aware that the struggle 
was forced upon us; not, perhaps, so well aware as we should be - 
if, instead of swallowing down parrot-like repetitions of partisan 
statements, we studied history. We know, however, what it cost 
us, what taxes, what debt, what lives. We know what Europe 
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owes to the country which threw herself, however reluctantly, into 
_ the breach against the French Revolution and against Napoleon. 
Where, we ask, has gratitude fled? Vain expectation. There is 
no such thing amongst nations. How can there be? Nothing 
but the strong arm and the ready hand is of any avail. Nations 
are governed by their interest. The country that trades too long 
on the belief that she has been too useful to be destroyed, is sure 
to find out its error when too late. Anglomania gives way to 
Anglophobia, and then, by force of reaction, to contempt and hatred. 
The danger of our not perceiving our real position is exactly the 
same as was experienced in the old Roman Empire. The decay of 
the centre gradually makes its way to the extremities; and these 
drop off, one by one, till the seat of Empire itself, unprotected and 
forlorn, goes down in the general crash. 

From this catastrophe, confidently expected by not a few who 
are watching events from outside, the Colonies themselves seem to 
be on the way to deliver us. Audibly they cry,—Unnatural 
Mother! did we not owe to you our birth? and did you mean, 
like the ostrich, to deposit us in the sand to be hatched by the 
heat of the sun, while you thought no more of us? Did you 
expect that we should equally forget you? Now that we are 
grown to manhood, do you think we do not recognize your features 
in our own? Have we not your thews and sinews, your enter- 
prise, the sturdy vigour of your youthful prime? Are not your 
language, your literature, your fame, your victories, ours? Yes; 
and your defeats, your dangers, the envy of your neighbours, the 
treacherous counsels of your so-called friends. Do you think we 
are fools enough to suppose that we shall keep our independence 
after you have been swallowed up? Do you suppose that attacks 
upon us will not be the immediate prelude to the final assault 
upon yourself? Well may Great Britain, as the cry reaches her 
ears, arouse herself, and say with Queen Eleanor :— 

Do you not read some tokens of my son 
In the large composition of this man? 

That the above is by no means an exaggerated statement of 
the feelings of British colonists will be admitted by everyone who 
has taken any pains to observe what has occurred of late. What 
was said at the recent Conference was only an echo of the cry. 
There it found expression from every speaker, English and Colo- 
nial, of every grade. The High Commissioner of Canada, Sir 
Charles Tupper, went, indeed, so far as to say that now, ever since 
the beneficial operation of the Constitution which had united the 
Canadian provinces into a ‘‘dominion,” the feeling of unity with 
Great Britain had become so powerful that it would not be right to 
admit of a resolution which even suggested the possibility of dis- 
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integration. Lord Rosebery, who knows the Colonies well, said 
that their loyalty could only be described as a passion, and gave 
convincing instances of the practical form in which that passion 
was already showing itself. Lord Normanby, a veteran Colonial 
Governor, attested the same fact from his own long experience. 
The representative men from Australia and New Zealand there 
present confirmed the same in glowing and well-chosen language. 
Statesmen of both parties, taking it as their basis, besought the 
assembly not to throw away such an offering of love and loyalty, 
but hasten to mature some scheme which would give effect to these 
aspirations. A committee was formed “‘to report upon the esta- 
blishment and organization of a society which should be formed of 
men of all parties, to advocate and support the principle of Fede- 
ration.” An adjourned meeting was to receive this report. Not 
being a member of that committee, the present writer is unable to 
form any opinion upon the probable nature of the report which it 
will present ; but, as it is only organized for the formation of a 
society, it may yet be some time before the question is placed, in 
any practical shape, in the hands of the country. Some discussion 
of the two main plans which have been proposed may not, there- 
fore, be premature. 

These two plans have only, as yet, taken a somewhat vague 
form, but they may be briefly summed up under the heads of a 
Federal Parliament, and a Council of Colonial Representatives to 
assist the Secretary of State for the Colonies. Lord Rosebery’s 
suggestion of throwing open the House of Lords to a small selec- 
tion of Colonial representatives need hardly be considered as a 
separate plan, since it might be appended to either of the fore- 
going, and by itself would satisfy nobody. If the result of the 
present agitation in reference to the House of Lords is to issue in 
some mode of reforming it of which life-peerages shall form ‘a part, 
there is every reason why the Colonies should benefit by the change; 
and it would no doubt, as far as it went, have a considerable effect in 
uniting the various portions of the Empire. A laudable ambition 
would be gratified, and the views of experts would find a legitimate 
hearing in the best possible way. But this is contingent on a con- 
tingency, and need not receive further notice in this place. Would 
a Federal Parliament be a possible solution of the problem 
before us ? 

We may fairly place in the background all questions in relation 
to this matter which are really irrelevant; such as the immense dis- 
tance of the Colonies, and the difficulty of their taking part in elec- 
tions at the same time with the home constituencies. Steam and the 
telegraph have" gone a long way towards settling difficulties of this 
kind ; and the changes in the personnel of the House of Commons 
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which have taken place of late years have rendered it absurd to 
quarrel with any such further change as we might expect. Indeed 
there would be every reason to welcome the accession of trained 
speakers and administrators, of practical and original men whom 
the plan would introduce into the midst of our present, as some 
tell us, worn-out Assembly. New blood would be acceptable 
enough. But there is a very real difficulty in adopting the simple 
plan of introducing Colonial delegates into the House of Commons. 
It is contrary, not only to the first principles of the Constitution 
but to common-sense, that anyone should sit in the House who does 
not represent a community which pays taxes to the Imperial 
Exchequer ; and these taxes must be contributed not only for the 
defence of the particular community, but for the general purposes 
of the nation at home and abroad. The Colonies cannot be expected 
‘to pay taxes twice over ; first for their own purposes, and secondly 
for those of Great Britain. 

It is a keen sense of the insuperable difficulty which attends a 
direct representation of the Colonies in the House of Commons which 
has influenced the advocates of an Imperial Parliament or Federal 
Senate in favour of that scheme. The proposed Assembly is 
to be a distinct thing from the existing Houses of Lords and 
Commons. The most persevering and explicit advocate of such a 
senate is Mr. Frederick Young, one of the vice-chairmen of the 
committee formed at the meeting above-mentioned, and the person 
who, perhaps of all others, has been most instrumental in bringing 
the whole question before the public. In a paper read last year 
before the Conférences et Congrés Scientifiques of the Exposition 
Internationale, Coloniale et d’Exportation Générale, at Amsterdam, 
he detailed a proposal to the following effect : 


Taking as a basis the present position and relations of England and her Colonies 
(which are subject to future modification according to circumstances), it has been pro- 
posed there should be an Imperial Senate, consisting of 300 members ; 185 for England, 
25 for Scotland, 40 for Ireland, 50 for the Colonies. The distribution—for the present 
at least—would be as follows: 20 for the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland, 15 
for Australia, 5 for New Zealand, 5 for the Cape Settlements, 5 for the West Indies. 
The Ministry of the day would be drawn from the members of the Imperial Senate and 
the House of Peers, and these ministers, as at present, would be the immediate and 
responsible advisers of the Crown. The Senate would sit in London, and its duration 
would be five years. 


This scheme, he explained, would involve a ‘‘ complete separa- 
tion of all Imperial from local questions”; the local parliaments 
would have entire control over their own colonies in the manage- 
ment of their own local affairs, and in every respect as they have 
at present, without the least interference on the part of the central 
Federal Governments. ‘There would be local parliaments for 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, in London, Edinburgh, and 
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Dublin, with viceroys in each capital”; and the questions which 
would come before the Senate and be excluded from the local parlia- 
ments would be all those which ‘‘ comprise foreign relations, peace: 
and war, national defence, revenue and expenditure for national as. 
distinguished from local purposes, extensions of empire, govern- 
ment of India, and generally all that comes within the department 
of international law.” How this Senate is to be elected, how it is to 
stand in relation to the Houses of Lords and Commons, whether 
members of the latter bodies could be members of the Senate, and 
other matters of that sort, we are not yet told. The plan, under 
this outline, contemplates a direct government of England, as to 
the functions of government which Englishmen have always con- 
sidered the most important, by a new body, of which the Colonies 
would furnish about a sixth part, India not being included ; and, of 
course, like any other scheme for incorporation of the Colonies, it 
pre-supposes a willingness on the part of the Colonies to tax them- 
selves for Imperial purposes. 

Now, there are advantages in putting forth a large scheme 
theoretically suited to its purpose, under the idea of getting some- 
thing less which comes within the range of practical politics. It is 
quite true that if we were starting afresh with a new Constitution, 
after the fashion of the Abbé Sie¢yés, and had resolved to accept 
literally and at once Professor Seeley’s brilliant view of the 
“Expansion of England,” the above plan might fairly come under 
consideration. There is, indeed, one contingency which might 
bring it into operation much more quickly than even its advocates 
dare to hope, that of a European war in which England, isolated 
as she is at present, and caught unprepared as she is at present, 
was reduced to such a condition that no considerations of custom, 
antiquity, or convenience, carried any longer the slightest weight, 
and an absolute federal union of this kind presented the only 
possible escape from destruction. It may come to this. Unless 
the maxims which govern the expenditure of the country,—the 
amount of insurance against disaster which we consent to pay,—are 
seriously altered, it may not improbably come to this. But though, 
as already pointed out, a wonderful awakening has commenced, a 
shock which has been sufficient to prepare the country for some 
step in the direction of Federation, it is really impossible to imagine 
‘the country, in cold blood, adopting the proposed scheme, or any- 
thing like it. Lord Rosebery was speaking the words of simple 
soberness when he said the other day, “‘ He was perfectly certain 
that if anybody were to introduce an absolutely perfect and com- 
plete scheme to the Parliament of Great Britain for the Federation 
of the Empire, to which no possible objection of time or space 
could be urged, there would be no chance whatever of its accep- 
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tance. The British Parliament would say—and wisely say—that 
they wished to see how this thing worked in minor matters before 
they proceeded to any cut-and-dried Constitution of the British 
Empire. That had always been the way in the British Constitu- 
tion.” When one comes to measure what an entire revolution it 
would be to upset the methods of government which have so 
slowly and surely settled down “from precedent to precedent,” 
when one reflects what it would be to say to the House of 
Commons,—You can have nothing to do with the application of 
the taxes to the army and navy, the Indian Government, the 
defences of the country, and the questions of peace and war,—one 
seems to be contemplating an absolutely new England. The united 
Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland which has, at such vast 
cost and risk, superseded the separate Parliaments of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, would see the work of centuries destroyed 
in a@ moment, and its destruction would certainly be the signal for 
civil war. Who can imagine the House of Commons sinking down 
into a Board for the domestic affairs of England south of the 
Tweed ? What function is left for the House of Lords ? and who 
would care to be the leader of a House from which the Ministers 
were not to be taken? The Senate alone would be the Govern- 
ment. But how are the relations between it and the taxing 
assembly to be made harmonious? We require a great deal more 
light before we can even guess at a satisfactory mode of solving 
these problems. 

With the highest respect and gratitude for the work which these 
pioneers of Federation have done and are doing, it must be 
hoped that they have not set their hearts on any scheme of this 
sort. It will take a great deal to make Englishmen listen to any 
plan which does not entirely fit in to their present system of 
government. Strong as their conviction may be of the need and 
justice of connecting the Colonies with the mother country in some 
form which may suit both parties, it will never willingly relinquish the 
system which has made England what it is, and the Colonies them- 
selves what they are. Is it wise to hold out hopes which cannot be 
realised ? Is it not to defeat our own object, which is to discover 
some practical method of union between Great Britain and her 
Colonies, if we persist in encouraging ideas which can never bear 
fruit unless the country were reduced to the last extremity ? 
What we require at present is something which will anticipate 
disaster, and gradually prepare us to meet it if it comes. 

The other alternative is to connect the Colonial Minister with a 
Colonial Council, which should give the Colonies some kind of share 
in the management of all affairs which touch, directly or indirectly, 
the relations between them and the mother country. This is, of 
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course, a much humbler prospect. Instead of an actual share in- 


the government of Great Britain, and a direct voice in all her 


relations with foreign countries, this scheme would only so modify 
the existing system as to bring the influence of the Colonies to 
bear upon the British government of the Colonies. But it is 
plain that this would carry with it also a decided accession of 
influence upon the foreign relations of Great Britain; for the 
advice of the Council would certainly become known to the 
public, and to disregard that advice would be a responsibility 
more and more felt in exact proportion to the growth of the con- 
victions on which the ideas discussed in this paper are based. 
So powerful, indeed, would this Council become that it would not 
be surprising if English statesmen were to make a strenuous effort 
to place before Parliament a scheme for confining the selection 
and nomination of its members to the Crown. No doubt such a 
Council would work more smoothly ; but it is a very grave question 
if it would satisfy the Colonies. 

In this paper it will then be supposed that the principle of 
election by the colonists themselves will be accepted as the ruling 
idea, perhaps with some safeguards and modifications. For it 
must be remembered, that before the proposed Council all ques- 
tions concerning the defence of the Colonies must come in the 
first place; and it is absolutely necessary that it should speak 
with an authority which is now sadly wanting on the vital 
point of the amount of contribution towards their own defence 
which could be guaranteed. Such questions as have recently 
agitated Australia, with reference to the proceedings of the French 
in their neighbourhood, would fall within their province ; and the 


Colonial voice would have been heard in the matter in a very 
different way, and, what is equally important, at a much earlier 
stage than it has been. In other words, what has a tendency to- 


appear, to Englishmen, very far off, and very little touching them- 
selves, would be brought home to them if there were some 
machinery of the kind proposed. Selfish isolation would gradu- 
ally give place to some sort of appreciation of the most sure and 
certain facts which Professor Seeley has so well brought before us 


in his recent book. How perfectly true it is that the whole- 


history of England has been leading up to, and has culminated in, 
the gigantic outcome of its relations to India and the Colonies; 
and how painfully slow is the process of realising this conclusion 
of English history, in the minds of our countrymen! Or, again, 
take the case of South Africa, and the exceeding difficulties which 
are gathering round our colonies in that part of the world. May 
we not well believe that a very considerable portion of them would 
have been met in time had there been a body of experienced. 
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Colonial statesmen sitting in Downing Street, realising the state of 
affairs in a way almost impossible for Englishmen, and forming a 
centre round which public opinion would have gathered and made 
itself felt. Would not the painful processes by which New Zealand 
at last emerged out of her difficulties have been materially short- 
ened, had her own representative formed one of a Council which 
comprised leading men from other colonies to which the same 
difficulties were, or had been, more or less familiar ? 

It is needless, and impossible within the limits of this paper, 
to adduce the numerous other cases in which such a Council, 
bringing to a focus all the varied experiences of Colonial statesman- 
ship, would in past times have been beneficial, or may easily be 
imagined as beneficial in the future. What a multitude of problems 
are mixed up with Colonial development—extension of territory, 
rival claims of neighbouring colonies, relations with native tribes 
and foreign states, railways, telegraphic communication, tariffs, and 
commercial questions of various kinds, besides those all-important 
ones of defence and mutual aid in war between them and the 
mother-country. 

We may here, however, be met with the objection from head- 
quarters,—how could the Colonial Office be carried on with such 
a weight round its neck as this Council must necessarily be? It is 
difficult enough as it is. How will it be when we have to deal 
with a dozen Kings of Brentford? This is a very real difficulty, 
and difficult in exact proportion to the risk of injuring a department 
which is, and has been for some years, particularly well managed. 
Without disparagement to the predecessors of the present Perma- 
nent Secretary, on whom the mass of the work falls, it is not easy 
to imagine its being done better. Then why meddle with it ? 

The answer is that a well-oiled and smooth-working machinery 
may not be the only thing that is required in a complicated case 
of this sort. We have to consider not only the machine but the 
material on which it has to work, not only business but sentiment, 
not only common-sense but prejudice, not only what is best but 
what is believed to be best. And besides this, there is always a 
tacit rebellion going on against bureaucracy; and the more able 
it is, the stronger is the feeling against it. The officials of Colonies, 
and the Colonial friends of the Home officials, form in themselves, 
it must be admitted, an irregular and most valuable Council, 
without consulting whom, in some direct or indirect way, no action 
of importance is taken. No one supposes the Colonial Government 
to be a mere autocratic body. But this is a very different thing 
from the admission of Colonial representatives to a Council which 
it must be imperative to consult, and for overruling the advice of 
which the Colonial Minister would be responsible. No doubt it 
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would add largely to the labours and difficulties of the office; but 
there is also no doubt that it would give an amount of satisfaction 
to the Colonists, as well as to our own people, which no other 
considerations can counterbalance. And however trying the change 
might be at first, the collar would gall less when the wearer was 
used to it. 

Further, the example of the Council of India, though not alto- 
gether in point, is quite sufficiently so to justify the proposal. 
At any rate the grounds on which it was established afford 
a strong support for the argument. At the break-up of the East 
India Company no one thought that such a complicated machine 
as the Government of India could be, like the Home Office and 
other State Departments, the sphere of which lies exclusively in 
these islands, entrusted to a single Minister and his officials. It 
was the universal conviction that India must be governed by 
experts, and that the Minister at the head of the office must be 
bound to consult them; nay, on the critical point of finance, 
that he could not even act against a majority of the Council. Why 
should we suppose the Colonies to be in a different category ? 
Nothing but their very gradual growth, concealing the real facts 
of the case by that very circumstance, can account for some 
similar arrangements not having been made with regard to them 
from the first. The problems to be solved in the government of 
both *‘ expansions of England ” are different in species, but gene- 
rically similar ; for in both cases alike we have to satisfy masses 
of people who are not living in these islands, and whose interests 
are special and peculiar. In both alike mistakes are far more 
serious and irremediable than in home affairs; for in the latter, 
what the blunders of a Minister or the transient error of public 
opinion have damaged, can quickly be set right again; but not so 
in India or the Colonies. We may fondly suppose that the reason, 
assigned by those who could form a good judgment at the time, 
for the loss of our American States, viz. that the incompetent 
Duke of Newcastle forgot to open the despatches from the Colonial 
governors, can never run along with any medern parallel; but 
we must not be too sure of that. The same thing could never 
exactly happen again; but the power of detecting what the Colo- 
nies really want and ought to have, may perfectly well be dis- 
covered, when too late, to have been signally at fault. It would 
be invidious and unwise to point the moral more distinctly. These 
interests are too vast to allow of their being marred or made by the 
control of a single Minister who may be se necessary to his col- 
leagues that he can do pretty much what he likes. Though his 
responsibility ceases on the change of Government, his works 
follow him. The stone which he has set rolling will not stop 
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because he has stepped aside out of the way. To this may be 
added that when once the machine had been properly placed in 
gear, the very objection which had been entertained at first would 
after a time be found to form its chief merit. Kings gave way to 
Constitutional Government with great reluctance, but they saved 
their heads. The responsibility of a Colonial Minister, in close 
contact with his Council, would sit much more lightly upon him 
than at present. 

But it need hardly be said that in any such scheme the Minister 
could not possibly be left without power. Responsible to Parlia- 
ment, as he must be, corresponding power must be his ; not indeed 
to the same extent as experience has proved to be necessary in the 
case of the Secretary of State for India—for the circumstances, alike 
in their one great feature of distance and separation from Great 
Britain, are obviously very different—but still it must be a real 
and substantial power. 

Let us, then, turn our eyes for a moment on what the Council of 
India was intended to be, and what it is. 

The objects for which it was established were well stated by the 
late Under Secretary for India, the Right Hon. Edward Stanhope, 
during the very instructive debate on Mr. Fawcett’s motion to 
enlarge its powers, in 1879. Having then been working for twenty 
years, its functions could very well be summarized, and its working 
estimated. The object of the Act of 1858, said Mr. Stanhope, had 
been ‘‘to create a Department of the Government which might 
be strictly subject to Parliamentary control, and likewise to esta- 
blish a Council of responsible advisers to assist the Secretary of 
State in Indian questions. Secondly :—it was to impose a check 
on the Secretary of State for India in cases where Parliament was 
unable or unwilling to interfere.” These powers, he stated, had 
been exercised by the Council in a satisfactory manner. 

Two special features characterize the Council. It has no Initia- 
tive, and its members cannot sit in Parliament. The working of 
it has, it would seem, been by no means to fetter too much the 
action of the Executive, for, as a matter of fact, the clause in the 
Act which places the “grant or appropriation of revenues” in 
the hands of a majority of the Council, is said not to be operative ; 
and though Mr. Fawcett made some points during the speech in 
which he explained his reasons for giving more power to the 
Council, he was easily defeated. No change has taken place. 
The functions of the Council are, of course, limited to administra- 
tion and advice, but a powerful safeguard is contained in the pro- 
vision that if the Minister makes up his mind to act in opposition 
to the Council, he is obliged to record his reasons for so doing. 
This check has hitherto, in the opinion of good judges, been found 
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sufficient ; but that is not a universal opinion. All the members 


of the Council, it must be remembered, are nominated by the 
Crown.* 


Now it would be open to those who propose the new Council 
either to frame its rules in exact accordance with those which have 
been at work in the sister department for twenty-six years, trust- 
ing to the experience which would be gained of its operation for 
some time before introducing any change, or to recognize at once 
the difference of subject matter, and start the Council, which is 
ex hypothesi of a different kind, on a somewhat different footing. 
There will probably be a general agreement as to the exclusion of 
the members of the Council from Parliament, based on historical 
facts which have not yet been forgotten. To have a “ Canadian” 
or an “‘ Australian interest’ in the House of Commons would open 
the door for some, at least, of the abuses which in old times were 
connected with the East Indian and West Indian interests. And 
it has been already remarked that no one ought to sit in the 
House who does not represent a community which pays taxes to 
the Imperial exchequer for all purposes. 

The question of the Initiative is a more difficult one; and will 
have to be discussed amongst official experts. On the one hand 
it gives, to say the least, great power to a Council ; on the other it 
may result in turning the proposed body into a mere debating 
society. It would be very difficult to abolish, if once established ; 
and experience has often—not, perhaps, always—shown that the 


* The reader may not object to be reminded of the composition of the Council of 
India, though so well known :— 

* The government of the Indian Empire is entrusted by Act 21 and 22 Vic. c. 106, 
amended by 32 and 33 Vic. c. 97, to a Secretary of State for India, aided by a Council 
of 15 members, of whom at first 7 were elected by the Court of Directors from their 
own body, and 8 were nominated by the Crown: vacancies to be filled up in future 
by the Minister. But the major part of the Council must be of persons who have 
served or resided ten years in India, and not have left India more than ten years 
previous to the date of their appointment ; and no person not so qualified can be appointed 
unless nine of the continuing members be so qualified. The office is held for a term 
of ten years: but a member may be removed upon an address from both Houses of Par- 
liament, and the Secretary of State for India may for special reasons re-appoint a 
member of the Council for a further term of five years. 

**The duties of the Council of State are, under the direction of the Secretary of 
State, to conduct the business transacted in the United Kingdom in relation to the 
government of, and the correspondence with, India; but every order sent to India musé 
be signed by the Secretary, and all despatches from governments and presidencies in 
India must be addressed to the Secretary. The Secretary has to divide the Council 
into committees, to direct what departments shall be under such committees respec- 
tively, and to regulate the transaction of business. The Secretary is to be President 
of the Council, and has to appoint from time to time a Vice-President. The meetings 
of the Council are to be held when and as the Secretary shall direct, but at least one- 
meeting must be held every week, at which not less than five members shall be present.” 
(The Statesman’s Year Book.) 

The salary of a Member of Council is £1,000 per annum. 
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portion of the governing body which has the’ Initiative becomes 
supreme. The Council would not, however, it may be presumed, 
consist entirely of Colonial representatives, but these would be 
associated with nominees of the Crown; and, if so, the tendencies 
of the Initiative would be under some control. If the Council were- 
to consist entirely of elected Colonials, then the Minister would 
certainly require to keep the power which is the correlative of his 
responsibility, at least so far in his own hands as to exclude the 
Initiative from the powers of his Council. 

But the Council must be a reality, or it would be of no use. Is 
the provision that the Minister must record the reasons of his 
dissent from a majority sufficient guarantee for reality? This, again, 
must be left to the discussion of official experts. It is enough here 
to shadow forth the principles on which a working scheme might 
be framed. In a matter of so much delicacy a too great timidity 
would be as injurious as too reckless an audacity. Constructive 
power cannot altogether have deserted our statesmen. Might 
not a matter of this sort be taken out of the hands of party, and a 
small committee from both sides of the House be entrusted with 
the task of bringing forward a practical scheme which would meet 
the case? Whyshould not the ex-Cabinet Ministers who took part 
in the discussion at the Westminster Palace Hotel call in one or two 
assessors experienced in Colonial affairs, and at once proceed to 
business, taking the public into their confidence as soon as possible ? 
The way would be thus prepared for Government without the delays 
of a Royal Commission, and whichever party might be in power next 
year would find itself impelled by public opinion to take the matter 
in hand. Before the end of that year we might witness a sub- 
stantial federation of the British dependencies between themselves 
and with Great Britain, and the word “Empire” would have 
acquired a new significance. The palatial offices in Victoria Street, 
which already bear the emblazoned names of the different colonies, 
would suggest an idea of British Imperial life which we can only at 
present in a very shadowy manner connect with their exterior ; 
and a load of despair would be lifted off the minds of many a 
despondent patriot. 

It is needless to point out how the cause of emigration, so vital 
to the prosperity of a country in which the population has out- 
zrown its home resources, would benefit by the Colonial develop-. 
ment which federation would certainly stimulate ; and it must be a 
dull imagination which cannot rise to the prospect of a very 
different estimate, in the future, of the position of Great Britain 
from that which is at present entertained amidst the comity of 
nations. Let the Colonies, on their part, once feel themselves no 
longer a sort of awkward distant relations, but a recognized portion 
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of the Imperial system, and able to point to something tangible in 
proof of the fact ; iet them once feel they have heard the last of 
English indifference as to whether they break off the connection, 
or whether they do not; let it once become an object of honourable 
ambition for a statesman in any colony to establish such a position 
for himself that he may be elected as a paid Councillor of State 
for the Colonies in England,—and the way is open for such a 
union between all parts of the Empire as we have scarcely yet 
imagined in our dreams. Over and over again it has been said 
that the word “‘ sympathy” sums up what is required to be infused 
into the relations between the mother and her daughters. We 
have hitherto regarded the confessed absence of this sentiment 
with equanimity. Now that we have begun to discover that there 
is a very close and critical connection between sympathy and 
safety, it may not be too much to hope that a just sense of our own 
interests may come to the aid of our sluggish perceptions of national 
duty. No one can say how many years, or even months, are still 
at our disposal. 


Montacu Burrows. 


Il. 


THERE does not exist a question which equals in importance, as 
regards England’s future history, that of the Federal Union of 
England and her Colonies. Compared with it, the struggles of 
political parties for office, the burning question of the extension 
of the franchise, the Irish difficulty, or even the foreign relations 
of England with other great Powers, sink into insignificance. 
For, if we view the question of the permanent unity of the Empire 
in the light of past experience, we can see that if this great end 
can be attained, the future of the British Empire has possibilities 
of national greatness hitherto unknown in the world’s history. If 
statesmen neglect the opportunity, the penalty is inevitable. His- 
tory tells us that colonies are founded, grow, and mature, until, like 
ripe fruit, they fall from the parent tree, like the colonies of ancient 
Greece and Rome, or the American colonies of many European 
nations. 

Where are now the great transatlantic colonial possessions 
of Spain, Portugal, France, and the English colonies which are 
now the United States of America? With but a few exceptions, 
all have become independent states of no great present importance 
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to their founders, or of little political significance amongst the 
nations. True, we still retain Canada; but if it be a national law 
that colonies, as such, at a certain stage of their existence must 
separate themselves from the parent state, and make their own 
way in the world, Canada too must go, and be lost to the British 
Empire, and also that Greater Britain in the southern seas. 

But is it a natural law that this should be so? We find in the 
United States of America an instance in which a large number of 
states have been united by a constitution which, while leaving each 
state free to legislate for its own domestic requirements, has a 
bond of unity which has withstood a most severe test, and has 
come through it triumphantly, which would not, at any hazard, 
or at any cost, permit a very strongly determined party to have 
their way and break up the union, and which, while its territory 
is widespread, and with many varying interests, and with a rapidly 
increasing population, shows no likelihood of disruption. It may 
be said, however, that the United States is a young country, with 
a compact territory, parted by no great seas, with a race mainly of 
Anglo-Saxon lineage, and, with the partial exception of the French 
and German element, speaking one language, and which, therefore, 
differs very materially from an empire such as that of Britain, 
scattered over every sea, enormous in area and population, and 
with possibilities of increase in numbers which can scarcely be 
over-estimated. 

Besides, we must remember, that one main portion of the Em- 
pire, which is an empire in itself, is peopled by many alien races, 
speaking many different languages and dialects, having many 
faiths, and whose religious customs, habits, and modes of thought 
differ entirely, not only from those of the dominant race, but from 
those of each other. 

Can we hope, under these circumstances, to weld into one empire 
under one Federal Government, so many countries, peoples, and 
tongues, in one permanent bond of unity ? 

This is the difficult problem which our statesmen have soon to 
solve, and which is now exercising the minds of thoughtful men 
who are able to look beyond the narrow horizon of party struggles 
and party defeats or victories. The policy of “drifting,” in the 
light of recent experience, does not commend itself to our judg- 
ment; and, if this problem is to be successfully solved, a well- 
considered and statesman-like scheme, which will meet the wants 
of the rapidly-growing populations of our great Colonies, provide 
for the good government of great dependencies, and deal with the 
case of conquered nations under British rule, is the urgent require- 
ment of the time. 


But it may be said that the Empire is already united, and likely 
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to remain so, and why seek to change a system under which a great 
empire has been so successfully built up? We are not likely again 
to repeat the mistake which caused the loss of the British North- 
American Colonies, and our Colonies have now the utmost freedom 
in dealing with their own affairs, so that difficulties are little likely 
to arise to bring about their separation. But when the population 
of our Colonies increases, as it soon will, from the present population 
of nearly ten millions of people to fifty or a hundred millions, are 
they likely then to remain contented with their position? When 
the time comes, which will not be long in the life of a nation, 
when each of the two greatest groups of Colonies, Canada and 
Australia, will have a larger population than that of the United 
Kingdom, will they then be satisfied with the possibility of their 
ports being bombarded, of their cities destroyed, of ransoms 
demanded by some foreign Power with whom an unwise or arro- 
gant Prime Minister, with or without the consent of Parliament, 
has chosen to quarrel—a quarrel over which the Colonies cannot 
exercise any influence? When we consider that the United States 
obtained her independence with a population of only about three 
millions of people, and that burning questions treated inconsider- 
ately, such as that of France sending hordes of convicts to the 
islands of the Pacific, may arise at any moment, and seriously 
shake that loyalty to our Queen for which the Colonies are at 
present remarkable, we must admit that it is not too soon to 
discuss this question. Locking the stable door after the steed is 
stolen is proverbially a mistaken policy. 

If we only be wise in time, and one and all do our best 
as loyal citizens of a great Empire, to frame with justice and 
wisdom an elastic extension of that Constitution which has till now 
so well borne the wear and strain of wars, famines, and pestilences, 
but has not provided for this difficulty, and which will adapt itself 
to novel circumstances and to modes and forms of growth in 
national life, hitherto unexampled in history, which will give each 
component portion of the State the fullest freedom and indepen- 
dence in matters of only local concern, and the central Federal 
Government full power to deal with matters which affect the whole 
body collectively, the Empire may be saved from a danger which 
is of no visionary character, but only too real, a danger that short- 
sighted politicians may not be able to see,—the very serious 
danger of the loss of our Colonies and the disintegration of the 
Empire. 

Is this a real danger, or is it only an imaginary one? Would 
not England be as great, even if her Colonies claimed their inde- 
pendence, and India revolted successfully or was annexed to and 
absorbed by Russia? The danger is a real one, and most cer- 
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tainly England would suffer seriously from the loss of her Colonies 
and of India. The wealth of England mainly arises, as is well 
known, from her commerce, and that trade follows the flag is a 
well-known axiom. Without her commerce England must speedily 
descend in the scale of nations. The loss of India and the Colonies 
would be the loss of that which gives to England prestige, power, 
and position amongst the nations. Where would our superabun- 
dant population find an outlet, if our Colonies were gone? We 
then must submit to the loss of our people, who now emigrate to 
our Colonies, without remedy, to the gain of some other Power. 
We should even be more dependent than we now are upon foreign 
nations, in time of war, for the bulk of our food supply, and must 
as a nation take a much lower place, and inevitably suffer in 
- countless ways from such a position, which cannot be contemplated 
with patience by any lover of his country. Happily, only a very 
small number of persons, of no great note, headed by Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, are able to give any sort of countenance to such a possibility. 

What, then, is the remedy for the danger which I have endea- 
voured to point out as not only probable, but inevitable in the 
future, under existing circumstances ? The practical remedy is, in 
my opinion, to be found in the formation of a Federal Government 
representative of the whole Empire, and of every part of it, which 
will deal with Imperial questions, foreign relations, peace and war, 
national defences, &c. &c., thus relieving the local houses of legis- 
lature of much work with which they are at present unable to cope 
in a satisfactory manner, owing to the increasing load of business 
with which they are burdened. 

The details of this proposed scheme must, of necessity, be left 
to be dealt with in the future, as the idea becomes developed in 
men’s minds. A change such as that suggested cannot take place 
suddenly, and will probably be reached by gradual steps, without 
any violent or revolutionary change in the Constitution of the 
United Kingdom. To relieve the House of Commons of the im- 
mense load of work which is now thrown upon it, some change is, 
before long, inevitable. Human nature cannot bear the strain of 
the lengthened sittings to which Members have had to submit since 
the present Government has been in office. With the growth of the 
Empire this load of work, now so oppressive, will become truly 
insupportable. The common-sense remedy seems to be to divide 
the work. And how is this to be done? By the formation of 
local Houses of Parliament for different portions of the Empire, 
such as now exist in the Colonies, dealing with their own local 
affairs, and an Imperial Federal Parliament to deal with Imperial 
questions. The local parliaments in the United Kingdom for each 
division, in the first instance may be composed of the members of 
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the House of Commons for that portion of the Empire, to act as a 
lower chamber of legislature, the second chamber to be the Peers 
of the same parliamentary division of the Empire, as, for instance, 
the Scottish Members of the House of Commons would form the 
lower house of parliament, and the Scottish Peers, representative and 
otherwise, would be the second chamber of legislature for Scotland. 
The Imperial Federal Parliament would naturally be representa- 
tive of all these different legislative bodies, including the Colonial 
parliaments, and should be elected by each house of parliament in 
numbers proportionate to the amount of taxation and population, 
taken together, of each division, the number of representatives to 
be adjusted from time to time according to its increase or diminu- 
tion in wealth and population. Let us suppose that this were 
carried into effect, and that the Imperial Parliament consisted of - 
two houses, each of, say 100 members ; each member would repre- 
sent a population of about 460,000 English-speaking people, and the 
numbers for each division would be approximately as follows :— 


England. ‘ ‘ . 55 members in each house. 
Scotland . 9 ” 
Ireland ‘ & ” 
Australia and Tasmania . 8 
Cape . ‘ ‘ ” 
Other colonies . é 8 


Total . . 100 


The members representing each division of the Empire to be 
elected by both houses of the local parliaments, Liberals and Con- 
servatives to have an equal number of representatives in the 
Federal Parliament. The upper house of the Imperial Federal 
Parliament to be formed exclusively of members of each of the 
upper houses of the local legislatures, and the lower house from 
the lower houses of the local parliaments. The Colonial members 
to be elected in the same way, those elected to the upper house to 
have the status of life-peers. 

One chief difficulty in this proposal is the risk of Irish disaffec- 
tion leading to a demand for separation ; but this, although a real 
danger, can be met and overcome as it now is, by the strong 
hand of power, and the police might be under Federal control for 
a time. If considered necessary or useful, there might be local 
parliaments for each of the four provinces instead of one for all 
Ireland, and this would tend to neutralize the danger above 
referred to. In the Imperial Parliament here proposed, the 
members of both Houses may be fixed at any number, and a larger 
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proportionate number of representatives would probably in the 
first instance be desirable in the rapidly-growing and more impor- 
tant Colonies. An addition to the representation in proportion to 
the increase of population and of local taxation would be necessary 
from time to time, or after each census, to maintain the just rela- 
tive proportion of representation. I do not intend to enter into the 
question of the relative powers of the two Houses as to the amend- 
ment of Money Bills and other matters, or to discuss the very 
important question whether government by party is the best mode 
of efficiently conducting the business of Parliament. I shall be 
satisfied to have contributed something to the discussion of the 
question of how the permanent unity of the Empire may be best 
maintained, and to have offered some practical suggestions which 
would to a great extent meet the difficulties of the case. This is no 
party question, and it ought to be approached in no party spirit, 
but in a. statesman-like manner and in a spirit of impartiality, 
fairness, and justice. The manner in which this subject has been 
treated at the meeting lately held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
to discuss the question, shows that this has been the case so far ; 
and as the subject becomes more fully considered, much that now 
seems difficult will have become easier to understand, and the 
action of many minds will tend to make clear and to bring about 
what now appears almost impossible of accomplishment. In these 
days of railways, telegraphs, and rapid steam communication, 
Australia and New Zealand are scarcely further in time from 
London than remote parts of the United Kingdom were fifty years. 
ago, and representatives of the most distant Colonies would find 
no great difficulty in attending to their duties as members of an 
Imperial Parliament and keeping in touch, at the same time, with 
those whom they would represent there. 

I have now, in a few words, sketched out a mode of meeting the 
difficulty, and of preventing the danger, which is inevitable in the 
future, of the disintegration of the Empire through the loss of her 
colonies and dependencies. The difficulty is a serious one, and 
must be dealt with sooner or later. My proposals may seem, at 
first, somewhat impracticable, but when fairly and fully considered 
they will be seen to meet the difficulties which we have to consider: 
to a remarkable extent. Under my proposal members of both 
Houses will retain their full powers, titles, and advantages, either: 
personally or vicariously, and the work of Parliament will be sub-. 
divided so as to become comparatively easy of accomplishment.. 
The ablest, wisest, and greatest men, and those who really take 
their full part in the work of legislation, would naturally be elected 
to the Imperial Federal Parliament, and non-representative peers 
now longing for legislative work would find a scope for their 
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energies, and a field for their ambition, in the upper houses of 
the local parliaments, with the hope that they might one day be 
elected by their peers to share in the deliberations of the Imperial 
Federal Parliament of the Empire. The colonies will cease to be 
colonies, and will feel that they are really portions of the Empire ; 
and in supporting their fair proportion of both arms of the service 
in their own military and naval forces, for their own defence or 
that of the Empire, they will directly contribute nearly their full 
quota of taxation to the imperial expenditure required for defensive 
purposes. The English-speaking colonies, with their enormous 
area, together with the mother country, at their present rate of 
growth, if permanently united in a Federal Union, will in another 
half-century have strength, wealth, and numbers which will ensure 
them against aggression from any Power whatever. ‘“‘ When a 
strong man armed keepeth his palace, his goods are at peace.” 
The present growth of the United States and Russia threatens to 
dwarf the old states of Europe, and wisdom counsels union to the 
English nation. 

In my proposals I have purposely left India out of sight. If it 
be wise to include the Asiatic subjects of Her Majesty, a small 
share of representation might, in the first instance, be accorded to 
India ; but this will probably be considered premature at present, 
and for my present purpose, which is how best to effect the per- 
manent unity of the English-speaking races of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, it is sufficient to treat India as a great dependency in 
statu pupillari until the time arrives when she may fairly claim a 
right to representative government in both local and imperial 
parliaments. 

In bringing into notice this plan for maintaining the permanent 
unity of the Empire, I do not feel that I have any apology to offer 
to my Conservative friends for proposing a change in the Con- 
-stitution of the country of such a serious nature.. The best Con- 
servatism is that which best and longest maintains all that is good 
in the Constitution, and all the greatness and power of the Empire, 
which best maintains that freedom for which our fathers fought 
and bled, that Parliament to which we owe our liberties, and the 
Crown to which our allegiance is due. I firmly believe that these 
-objects will be best attained by such an extension of the Constitu- 
tion of the country as will permanently bind together, in the 
manner which is here indicated, the various and far-separated 
portions of the Empire of our beloved Queen. 


SamvuEL WIson. 
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Tue figure of Alexandre Dumas looms very largely in the litera- 


ture of France—almost as largely, indeed, as did the man himself 
amongst his contemporaries. One cannot read the memoirs of 
his time—and there is no literature which is richer in memoirs, 
biographies, and the raw material of history than the French— 
without seeing that the author and editor of the not inconsider- 
able library which bears his name must have been a man of no 
common order of mind. A sense of largeness impresses one in 
contemplating the host of romances in ten, twenty, forty, eighty 
duodecimo volumes which occupy so large a space in the foreign 
circulating libraries ; just as, when the great romancer was alive, 
people were impressed with the burly form and giant head of the 
French Creole who is accredited with them. But if he were great 
as a producer, he was greater still as an appropriator. There are, 
it is true, a few enthusiasts who even yet believe in his originality; 
not merely those who thoroughly enjoy the stirring novels of in- 
cident and adventure which bear his name, but graver critics, 
who are—or who profess to be—astonished at the charges levelled 
against him. It must be owned that Dumas has been excep- 
tionally fortunate in his assailants. The best-known of them is 
that M. Jacquot who, under the high-sounding nom de plume of 
Eugéne de Mirecourt, has, in his series of brochures known as 
Les Contemporains, thrown an immense amount of mud at the 
literary and political celebrities of his time. M. Jacquot is pretty 
well known, and the value of his work is very fairly appreciated 
in France, while every student of contemporary literature is well 
aware that the most unwise thing he can do is to attach any 
weight whatever to the slanders which he promulgates, unless they 
are amply supported by external evidence. That eminent English 
author, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, appears to be of a different opinion, 
and the result of his faith in M. Jacquot may be]seen in the two 
big volumes in which he has displayed:his minute and accurate 
acquaintance with the French language and literature generally, 
and with the works of the erudite Jacquot in particular. If, how- 
ever, Dumas were fortunate in his assailants, he; has been corre- 
spondingly unfortunate in his defenders, the principal of whom in 
England has been a writer who fancies that hefhas solved the 
whole question when he compares Dumas’ habit of lending his 
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name to the works of other men, and of incorporating whole 
scenes and chapters without acknowledgment of any kind from 
the works of his predecessors, with the use made by Shakspeare of 
Holinshed’s ‘‘ Chronicles.” 

Mr. Thackeray was wiser, and gave up the contest at once. He 
professed, in one of his most charming Roundabout Papers, that 
he loved the romances of Dumas, that he did not greatly care how 
they were manufactured, and that, on the whole, he thought it a 
very convenient arrangement that the real novelist—the creator 
of the romance, that is to say—should be able to tell the hacks 
who did the drudgery of his literary work how to accomplish it, 
and what authorities to consult. 


They say that all the works bearing Dumas’ name were not written by him. Well? 
Did not Rubens’s pupils paint on his canvasses? Had not Lawrence assistants for his 
backgrounds? For myself, being also du métier, I confess I would often like to have a 
competent, respectable, and rapid clerk for the business part of my novels, and, on his 
arrival at eleven o’clock, would say, “ Mr. Jones, if you please, the archbishop must die 
this morning in about five pages. Turn to article ‘Dropsy’ (or what you will) in 
Encyclopedia. Take care there are no medical blunders in his death. Group his 
daughters, physicians, and chaplains around him. In Wales’ ‘ London,’ letter B, third 
shelf, you will find an account of Lambeth, and some prints of the place. Colour in 
with local colouring. The daughter will come down and speak to her lover in his 
wherry at Lambeth Stairs,” &c. &c. Jones (an intelligent young man) examines the 
medical, historical, topographical books necessary; his chief points out to him in 
Jeremy Taylor (fol. London mpctyv.) a few remarks such as might befit a dear old arch- 
bishop departing this life. When] come back to dress for dinner the archbishop is 
dead on my table in five pages; medicine, topography, theology all right, and Jones 
has gone home to his family some hours. 


It was not thus that Dumas laid himself open to the charge of 
plagiarism. He lent his name, indeed, to an immense quantity of 
work which, in many instances, he never even read. He main- 
tained, in fact, what Auguste Maquet calls, with perfect truth, a 
**Fabrique de Romans, Maison Alexandre Dumas et Cie.” The 
Three Musketeers, for example, of which Mr. Thackeray was so 
fond, was written entirely by Auguste Maquet, whose acknow- 
ledged works prove that the claim advanced on his behalf is not 
unfounded, while the Count of Monte Christo was as notoriously 
the work of M. Fiorentino, of whom the same thing may be 
said. Of these romances it is asserted, on very good authority, 
that Dumas never read a single line. One very interesting 
anecdote bearing on this point is related. Maquet, who at no 
time made a secret of his connection with Dumas, dwelt in some 
company on “the master’s” inattention to the works to which 
he put his name. A bet was made on the matter, and Maquet 
wrote, on the spur of the moment, a sentence in which the word 
que occurs no fewer than sixteen times. This said word was ever 
a stumbling-block to Dumas, who constantly uses it in a way which 
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recalls the common English solecism of ‘‘ and which ” without an 
antecedent relative. Maquet’s friends laughed at his experimental 
sentence, and were positive that Dumas would expunge it, or, at 
least, strike out one-half of the offending words. Next morning, 
however, the readers of the Siécle found the peccant sentence in 
the first paragraph of their feuilleton, with all its sixteen ques in due 
‘order. On another occasion Dumas signed a novel by Paul 
Meurice-Amaury, which appeared in the feuilleton of the Presse, 
-and the first chapter of which speaks of Dumas himself as ‘“ one 
-of the most illustrious aspirants” to the honours of the Academy. 
Now, Dumas was always more than sufficiently ready to claim the 
brevet rank of genius, but even his egregious vanity would hardly 
have allowed him to compliment himself after this fashion. 

What really happened was probably simple enough. Dumas 
was, as is well known, a man of extremely hospitable nature, and 
was accustomed to invite to his table those who worked with him. 
At these breakfasts the plots, the characters, and the descriptive 
parts of each instalment of the current feuilleton would be dis- 
cussed, and the lines would presumably be laid down by ‘“ the 
master.” The execution was entrusted ,to the collaborateur, and, 
having decided upon what was to be done, the chief troubled him- 
self no further in the matter. Hence, no doubt, some of those 
wonderful appropriations of other men’s ideas and expressions 
which occur so constantly in the works which bear the name of 
Dumas. Sometimes the journeymen rebelled. Maquet did so in 
1846, and published a pamphlet, in which he laid bare the system 
pursued, thereby inducing Dumas to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to him. There was, however, no serious quarrel until 1856, when 
the twin romancers separated on a monetary question. Something 
of the same kind happened with Fiorentino ; but his share in the 
works fathered by Dumas has never been so fully admitted as in 
the case of Maquet. Fiorentino was, moreover, under a cloud of 
‘obloquy, from which all the good-natured efforts of his friends 
were insufficient to relieve him. The facts were simple enough. 
He held the post of dramatic critic to two of the leading journals, 
and in each of them appeared especial commendations of a young 
actress, in whose efforts other critics found somewhat less to 
praise than Fiorentino, and who was known to entertain a very 
warm affection for her admirer. There was, it may be added, 
another scandal of which Fiorentino was the victim. People were 
cruel enough to charge him with levying black mail upon those 
whom it was his duty to criticize ; and whether the tale were true 
or false, there can be little doubt that it prevented the world at 
large from attaching much importance to any charge which he 
might make against Dumas. There can be no question, however, 
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that he was one of the “ intelligent young men,” as Mr. Thackeray 
calls them, who wrote the romances which “ the master” signed. 

But Dumas was a plagiarist in another way. Not contented with 
putting his name to the writings of other men, he was a wholesale 
appropriator of other men’s ideas, and this in a way which was. 
far less excusable. Je prends mon bien ot je le trouve was his 
motto, as it was that of Moliére, and he seldom troubles himself 
to go far in search of plunder. Those laborious bibliophiles 
MM. Quérard, Brunet, Louandre, Bourquelot, and Jannet, have, 
at various times, exposed these appropriations, and by their help a 
very full list of them might be compiled. M. Quérard, indeed, de- 
votes 150 pages of his Supercheries Littéraires to this task, but even 
he does not exhaust his subject. The slight acquaintance pos- 
sessed by the majority of French authors with English literature 
adds to the imperfections of even these exhaustive criticisms. 
Now, Dumas knew a little English, though but little. Transla- 
tions of most English books are, however, to be found in France, 
and of these he made unsparing use. His best points are, in 
short, to be found in Shakespeare and Scott, though it must be 
owned that the copy, as a rule, bears the same relation to the 
original as the Rejected Addresses bear to the poetry they parody. 
It should be remembered that most of the dramas which bear his 
name were produced during the great strife between the Classic 
and the Romantic school. Dumas, like Victor Hugo, was a warm 
adherent of the latter. There is, however, the somewhat impor- 
tant difference, that while Hugo, with all his weaknesses is a man 
of commanding genius, Dumas never rises in his dramatic pro- 
ductions above the level of the skilful adapter, who is successful by 
reason of his knowledge of stage-effect. He claims for himself a 
far higher place, of course ; and, in a slightly extravagant article 
published in the Revue des Deux Mondes, he ascribes his dramatic 
successes to his love for, and admiration of Shakespeare, to whose 
Hamlet he was introduced by an English dramatic company who 
visited Paris. In this article he compares himself to Adam in 
Paradise awakening to the knowledge of good and evil, and finding 
himself in an ‘enchanted Eden; beneath his feet the earth 
enamelled with flowers ; over his head a shining sky; around him 
trees with golden fruit,” &c. &c. 

The result of his entrance to this very stagey Paradise was, that 
after seven years abstinence from dramatic composition, Dumas 
re-entered the field with a drama in five acts, and in prose, 
under the title of Henri III. et sa Cour. The play caught the 
popular taste, and, when the curtain was finally dropped, the 
Romanticists in the audience rushed to the foyer and danced a 
wild fandango, amidst cries of Enfonce Racine. On reading the 
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drama in cold blood, it is difficult to understand the reason for this 
enthusiasm. The plot is repulsive, turning, as it does, on the 
guilty love of a great lady for a minion, and winding up with 
the assassination of the latter by order of the injured husband. 
Nor is the disagreeable plot rendered more acceptable by any 
excellence of execution. The explanation of the success of the 
play is, however, to be found in the fact that it was the first of 
its kind. In a brilliantly sarcastic criticism, M. Granier de 
Cassagnac remarks : 


In the joy of seeing at last, in the place of the eternal Greeks and Romans, the 
minions of Henri III. in trunks and hose, playing at cup and ball, or puff and dart, and 
swearing par le sang Dieu, the astonished public willingly forgave M. Dumas the 
meagreness of his subject, the emphatic heaviness and dulness of his dialogue, and the 
absence of firmness and finish in his delineation of character. It did more than pardon 
him. Two or three dramatic situations, notably in the third and in the fifth acts, 
enraptured the world; and M. Dumas was proclaimed the equal of Shakespeare. 

It will be observed that M. de Cassagnae does not note the 
sources from which the Shakespeare of the Boulevards derived his 
inspiration, but it is not very difficult to supply the omission. In 
the article already quoted he mentions that he began his dramatic 
career by translating Schiller’s Conspiracy of Fiesco, but he does 
not add that that play served for him as a sort of dramatic widow's 
cruse from that time forward. At one of the most important 
crises in the drama, we find him “ cribbing,” to use a school-boy’s 
word for a school-boy trick, an entire scene. Let us compare them: 


Le Duc de Guise—Je dois me défier de Fiesco.—Who was it that just now de- 


St. Megrin: Mayenne a cru s’apercevoir 
qu'il aimait la Duchesse de Guise et m’en 
a fait prevenir par Bassompierre. Téte 
Dieu! Si je n’étais assez sur de la vertu 
de ma femme, M. de St. Megrin paierait 


parted ? 
Moor.—The Marquis Calcagno. 
Fiesco.—This handkerchief was left 
upon the sofa. My wife has been here. 
. .. this handkerchief is moist. 


(Puts it 
cher ce soupgon! Qu’est cela? Mille 
‘damnations! Ce mouchoir appartient a 
la Duchesse de Guise. Elle serait done 
venue ici! St. Megrin! Oh Mayenne! 
Mayenne! tu n’étais done pas trompé. 
St. Paul qu’on me cherche les mémes 
hommes qui ont assassiné Dugast ! 
Henri ITT, et sa Cour, act i. se. 6. 

Again, the situation where the Duke clutches the arm of the 
Duchess with his gauntleted hand and forces her to write that 
letter of assignation which is to lure St. Megrin to his death, is 
obviously borrowed from that dramatic and often-painted scene in 
Scott’s Abbot, chap. xxii., where Mary, Queen of Scots, is forced 
to sign her abdication. ‘‘ ‘Beware, Madam!’ said Lindsay, and, 
snatching hold of the Queen’s arm with his gauntleted hand, he 
pressed it, in the rudeness of his passion . . . till both Ruthven 
and Melville cried shame. . . . The Queen immediately began, 
with an expression of pain, to bare the arm,” &c. In the drama, 


in his pocket.) Caleagno here, and Leonora 
agitated? This evening thou must learn 
what has happened! 
Conspiracy of Fiesco, act ii. se. 5. 
(Bohn’s Translation.) 
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when the letter has been written, the Duc de Guise causes it to be 


carried to St. Megrin by one of the Duchess’s pages. 


The scene 


which follows is admirably dramatic, but it is, unfortunately, 
conveyed without the smallest acknowledgment, from Schiller. 


St. Megrin.—Cette lettre et cette clef 
sont pour moi dis-tu? Oui. A M. le 
Comte de St. Megrin. De qui les tiens- 
tu? 

Arthur.—Quoique vous ne les atten- 
diessez de personne ne pouviez vous les 
esperer de quelqu’un ? 


St. Megrin.—De quelqu’un? Comment 


et qui es-tu toi-méme ? 

Arthur. — Etes-vous si ignorant en 
blazon, Comte, que vous ne puissiez recon- 
naitre les armes re-unies de deux maisons 
couveraines ? 

St. Megrin.—La Duchesse de Guise! 
(Lui mettant la main sur la bouche). 
Tais toi. Je sais tout... . (Jl lit.) Elle 
méme t’as remis cette lettre. 

Arthur.—Elle-méme. 

St. Megrin.—Elle-méme! jeune homme 
ne cherche pas m’abuser. . Je ne connais 
pas son écriture. Avouez-le moi. Tu as 
voulu me tromper! 

Arthur.—Moi! vous tromper! Ah! 

Henri IIT, act iv. se. 1. 


Carlos.—F or me this letter and a key. 
How’s this? And both delivered with 
such mystery! Comenearer, boy. From 
whom didst thou receive them? 

Page (mysteriously).—It seemed to me 
the lady would be guessed, rather than be 
described. 

Carlos (starting). — The lady 
What? Who art thou, boy? 

Page.—A page that serves the Queen. 

Carlos (affrighted, putting his hand to 
the page’s mouth).—Hold, on your life! I 
know enough! No more. (He tears open 
the letter hastily, and retires to read it ; 
meanwhile, the Duke of Alva comes, and, 
passing the Prince, goes unperceived by him 
into the Queen’s apartment, &c.) She gave 
you this herself ? 

Page.—With her own hands. 

Carlos.—She gave this letter to you, 
then, herself? Deceive me not; I ne’er 
have seen her writing, and I must credit 
thee if thou canst swear it. But, if this 
tale be false, confess it straight, nor put 
this fraud on me! 

Page.—This fraud? on whom ? 

Don Carlos, act iii. se. 4. 
(Bohn’s Translation.) 


When St. Megrin has received the letter and the key, he goes at 


midnight to the chamber of the Duchess. 
has been on the watch, knocks furiously at the door. 


The Duc de Guise, who 
There is a 


very clever scene, in which St. Megrin is induced to avail himself 
of the rope-ladder ; but, unfortunately, the most striking incident 
of it is borrowed. The Duchess keeps the door against her husband 
by thrusting her arm through the staples. The incident is taken 
bodily from Scott, but Dumas contrives to spoil his appropriations 
rather cruelly. In the Abbot, Catherine Seyton thrusts her arms 
through the staples, but the Lady of Lochleven “ refuses to pass 
at such a risk.” In Henry III. the Duchess cries out to her 
escaping lover, “‘ Laisse/ laisse! c’est le bras qwil a deja meurtri!” 
It is not difficult to see which writer bears off the palm for genuine 
dramatic force.* 

By way of supplement to this analysis of Dumas’ first-acted 
drama, the substance of which has been derived from certain 


* It will be remembered that a similar method of securing a door was employed 
when the assassins of James L. of Scotland made their way into the monastery of the 


Black Friars at Perth. The incident was admirably illustrated by a picture by Mr. 
Laslett J. Pott in the Royal Academy of 1879. 
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-articles by M. Granier de Cassagnac, in the Journal des Débats for 
November 1838, one small item may be appended. In the scene 
from Don Carlos, quoted above, there is a phrase which strikes most 
readers as being singularly appropriate and as singularly poetical. 
Don Carlos has been impressing on the page the necessity for im- 
plicit secrecy on his part, and the boy is about to quit the scene 
when he is called back :— 
But hold! a word. 
(The page returns. Carlos lays his hand upon his shoulder, and looks him steadily in 
the face.) 

A direful secret hast thou in thy keeping, 

Which, like a poison of terrific power, 

Shivers the cup that holds it into atoms. 

Dumas did not want this simile in Henri III., but when he came 
to write the Tour de Nesle, or rather, when he came to touch up 
the drama of that name by M. Gaillardet, he thrust it in. “Ilya 
«les poisons si violents,” says Marguerite, towards the close of the 
third act, “‘ qwils brisent les vases qui les renferment. Ton secret est 
un de ces poisons.” 

Christine, an earlier drama not of the romantic school, is another 
-cento, and so much is admitted by Dumas himself. Speaking of 
the tirades to which Mdlle. Mars had objected, he says compla- 
-cently, “‘ When I wrote them I thought them the greatest of great 
achievements, and they were, on my part, a homage paid, half to 
Corneille half to Hugo.” The admission, if candid, is vague, and 
most people will be apt to think it would have been more to the 
purpose if Dumas had mentioned the trifling facts that one of the 
characters, Monaldeschi, recites a paraphrase ef four pages of 
the Derniers Jours d’un Condamné, and that Christine, at the 
moment of her abdication, delivers an ingenious adaptation of the 
speech which Hugo, in Hernani, puts into the mouth of Charles V. 
on a similar occasion. 

The great romantic drama, Charles VII. chez ses grands Vassaua, 
is another illustration of the way in which Dumas habitually 
depraved and vulgarized a grand original. The victim in this case 
is Racine, of whose stately and sonorous tragedy Andromaque, 
Charles VII. is neither more nor less than a parody, with the 
difference that that which is tragedy in the earlier work becomes 
melodrama of the Transpontine order in the later. It is not sur- 
prising that the critics detected the fraud at once, and said so much 
that Dumas felt himself under the necessity of answering them. 

His defence, as given in his preface, is amusing, to say the least. 
He begins by narrowing the charge down to that of having bor- 
rowed the dénotiment of Andromaque only, and then protests that, 
having intended to write a classical play, he thought that he could 
not do better than imitate a classical author. For the rest, he 
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appeals to Henri III., Christine, and Antony as deciding the ques- 
tion whether or not he is “ short of dénoiments.” To the preface 
in which this remarkable passage appears he prefixed the title 
** Cur non?” upon which M. Granier de Cassagnac published a 
rather amusing commentary in the Journal des Débats :— 

* Cur non?” because it is more difficult to be Racine than Walter Scott, Goethe 
Schiller, Lope de Vega, or Victor Hugo. Why not? Why not, M. Dumas? We will 
tell you. Because Racine imitated and did not copy; because Racine melted in the fire of 
his genius the text of Euripides and of Sophocles; and you have stitched up with your 
dramas the prose of M. Ladmiraut’s translations ; because Racine had a style of his 
own and you have made for yourself a cento of the styles of other people; because 
Racine, in appropriating to himself the beauties of ancient literature, remained always 
Racine, whilst we find no individuality of your own under the mask of Schiller, or 
Goethe, or Lope de Vega, or Walter Scott, or Victor Hugo. . .. Why not? Because 
Buffon has said that, “the style is the man”; because others, whose names I cannot 
recall here, have said also that “the work is the man,” and for this reason he who has 
neither style nor work, does not properly exist at all. That is why, M. Dumas! 

Not to dwell too long upon the dramas, it will be sufficient to 
summarize in this place a few of the most important facts con- 
cerning those hitherto unnoticed. Richard d’Arlington is claimed 
by Dumas, but was mainly the work of M. Divaux. It is mainly 
an adaptation from Scott’s Chronicles of the Canongate, eked out 
with a few scenes from Schiller’s Conspiracy of Fiesco. Teresa is 
also claimed by Dumas, but was really written in collaboration 
with Anicet Bourgeois, and contains a scene from Fiesco, and 
another boldly transferred from the Robbers, while the hero is a 
mere reproduction of Franz in Goethe’s Goetz von Berchliningen. 
Le Mari de la Veuve is a translation into the French of the Boule- 
vards of a comedietta by Hoffmann, to which Dumas did no more 
than lend his name. La Tour de Nesle—one of the most successful 
of the dramas which bear the name of Dumas—had an odd history. 
It was the work of M. Gaillardet, who adapted it from a novel by 
Roger de Beauvoir, called I’Kcolier de Cluny. In its original form 
it was entirely unfit for the stage, and Jules Janin was accordingly 
entrusted with the task of putting it into shape. He touched up 
the style and added three scenes, but growing disgusted with his 
task, he handed the MS. back to Harel, the then manager of the 
Porte St. Martin, who called Dumas to his aid. His share in the 
production was thus very small, but the J’our de Nesle still figures 
conspicuously in his J'’hédtre.* La Venitienne, again, is another 
drama claimed by Dumas, but really adapted by Anicet Bourgeois 
from Cooper’s Bravo of Venice. Le Capitaine Paul is a drama- 
tization of The Pilot, by the same author. L’Alchimiste is Dean 


* M. Gaillardet, on the other hand, thought himself fully justified in resenting the 
omission of his name, and appealed to the law for redress, which he obtained in the 
shape of an order of the Court that he should receive sixty francs for each repre- 
sentation of the play, and that the name of Dumas should be replaced on the bills by 
three asterisks. 
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Milman’s Fazio, dexterously conveyed from the translation of that 
drama by Jules Belin. Of Un Mariage sous Louis XV.—a comedy 
tor which Dumas, of course, takes the entire credit, but in the con- 
struction of which he had the assistance of two collaborateurs— 
Jules Janin, in a criticism in the Journal des Débats, points out 
that the finest scene is taken word for word from Marivaux’s 
comedy, La Surprise de ' Amour. Les Demoiselles de St. Cyr is, to 
use the happy phrase of M. Quérard, ‘‘a comedy hatched out of a 
vaudeville,” which, in turn, was adapted by De Ribbing, and Leon 
Lherie, from Shakespeare’s All’s Well that Ends Well. And finally, 
not to extend the list too far, La Fille du Regent and La Reine 
Margot, are simple adaptations from romances by Maquet. 

There is, indeed, one drama by Dumas which is undoubtedly 
his, and of the credit of which no one will wish to deprive him. 
That play is, Kean, ou Desordre et Génie. The subject is English, and 
the work displays all that exquisite knowledge of England and her 
people which is characteristic of the average petit bourgeois. The 
very names of the dramatis persone are delightful. The Earl and 
Comtesse of Koefeld, Lord Mewill, Peter Patt, Anna Damby, and 
Amy Comtesse de Goswell, all testify to Dumas’ surprising know- 
ledge of our language. Kean is shown as the constant associate of 
drunkards and prize-fighters: he plays in one night in Hamlet and 
The Midsummer Night's Dream, and it incidentally comes out that 
he is continually drunk on “‘ rhum and gin.” The plot is absurd ; 
the dialogue vulgar and stupid, and the incidents ridiculous and 
impossible. With his usual good fortune, however, Dumas suc- 
ceeded in getting it accepted at the ‘ Variétés,” and in securing 
the services of Frederick Lemaitre to play the hero. . 

In other walks of literature the plagiarisms of Dumas are equally 
striking. Thus, in 1839, he produced an octavo volume, the title- 
page of which bore simply the words, “‘ Jacques Ortis, par Alexandre 
Dumas.” It is hardly to be believed, but it is nevertheless true, 
that this book is neither more nor less than a version of The Last 
Letters of Jacopo Ortis, by Ugo Foscolo, a work which, first appear- 
ing in 1802, had been already translated four times into French. 
This version is noticeable for an extraordinarily impudent preface 
signed by M. Fiorentino, and ending with the words: ‘‘ There was 
but one man in France who could understand and translate Ortis,. 
and that one was the author of Antony.” The audacity of these 
words will be understood when it is mentioned that the translation 
is really a reproduction of one published a short time before by 
M. Gosselin, with which, however, Dumas dealt as, according to 
Sheridan, gipsies do with the children they steal. M. Gosselin’s 
translation is a model of what such a work should be. It is written 
in classically pure and idiomatic French, and the arrangement of 
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the original is scrupulously followed. Dumas takes this book ; 
alters the style in a few places—always for the worse—cuts out the 
divisions into separate letters so as to run two or three into one, 
and translates the quotations from the Italian poets into very 
indifferent French verse. 

This is sufficiently impudent ; but what shall be said of what 
follows? Amongst the works of Dumas—one of those 1,200 
volumes of which he boasted to the Emperor Napoleon—the 
seventieth place in M. Quérard’s list is occupied by La Chasse au 
Chastre (Bruxelles, 1841, in 18°). This notable production has 
never been printed separately in France; it is one of those shorter 
stories which, in Horace Smith’s phrase, are put in “to swell the 
bulk, or rather, to diminish the tenuity”’ of a volume—mere pad- 
ding, ina word. Eugéne de Mirecourt, otherwise Jacquot, tells the 
story of this work, and, whatever opinion may be entertained of 
M. Jacquot as a general rule, there can be no doubt that in this 
instance he is perfectly correct. His version of the matter is quaint 
enough. ‘‘M. Dumas, in a day of pecuniary dearth, and finding 
nothing under his claw (sous sa griffe) to fill up a volume, cheated 
another publisher, and gave him La Chasse au Chastre—a delicious 
little story which M. Méry had published in the fewilleton of the 
Presse only three days before.” 

Turning now from the novels of Dumas to those of his works 
which come under the head of “‘ Miscellaneous,” we find precisely 
the same plagiarism. He wrote—or had written for him—an im- 
mense quantity of Impressions of Travel. The first series consists 
of five rather bulky volumes, in which the reader is allowed to see 
the author less as he was than as he wished to be thought. He 
tells very little about the countries he visits, and nothing, in fact, 
that could not have been gleaned from the commonest guide-books ; 
but he makes up for his remissness in this respect by inventing a 
string of wonderful anecdotes, of which he is alwaysthe hero. His 
demands on the credulity of his readers in this respect are, by the 
way, somewhat trying. Thus, for example, in one place he wishes 
them to believe that he, a Frenchman fresh from the Boulevard, 
was, without practice, so wonderful a shot that he ‘‘stupefied with 
astonishment ” a whole company of the best marksmen in German 
Switzerland. M. Joel Cherbuliez, in a review of this curious 
volume, picks out this story as the text for a good deal of playful 
banter. ‘‘ Nothing is more surprising,” he says, “than the naive 
outburst of vanity to which M. Alexandre Dumas abandons himself 
at the thought that these inferior beings could possibly be his masters 
in the matter of rifle-shooting. What! a man of the ‘ Grande 
Nation’ not know everything? Do these poor Swiss shepherds 
really see more clearly than a Parisian dandy? But this is not 
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all. M. Dumas must needs go and hunt the chamois in the midst 
of the glaciers, and his next ‘impressions’ will, without doubt, 
give us a sight of him crushed beneath the weight of his spoils, but 
as strong as ever, and fighting against nature to prove himself a 
better man than his guide.” But the Impressions de Voyage con- 
tain something worse than mere displays of ridiculous vanity. The 
original sin of plagiarism clings tenaciously to them. Besides a 
hundred petty thefts scattered over the whole five volumes, the 
fourth and fifth contain one on a large scale. At the beginning of 
the fourth, and dragged in by head and shoulders with the obvious 
intention of filling as much space as possible, is a ‘‘ History of an 
Englishman who took one word for another”; it is cut short in 
the middle, Dumas finding something in his guide-book about 
Zurich which he could thrust into his fewilleton, but it is taken up 
and finished in Volume VY. The story itself is the well-known 
‘*History of a Bashful Man,” which was translated from the English 
by Varlety, and published in Ze Mercure long before. / 

Dumas’s greatest achievement in the way of plagiarism was, 
however, his pseudo “ history.” Gaule et France was first published 
in 1838, and, ten years later, republished ‘‘ with an introduction 
to the historical scenes.” The second edition brought upon the 
head of the luckless author a couple of articles in the Journal des 
Débats by M. Granier de Cassagnac, which at once and for ever 
dispose of the pretensions of Alexandre Dumas to a place amongst 
the historians of France. The first article begins with a remark 
that the writer felt, when reading this Gaule et France, that he 
had read something singularly like it long before, and then he goes 
on to say that if M. Dumas had copied only a few phrases, a few 
facts, or even a few pages, he should have said nothing. 


« But,” he continues, “ M. Dumas knows perfectly well that he has not copied by 
accident, through a defective memory, or by slip of the pen, but systematically. The 
plagiarism begins where M. Dumas begins, and finishes where he finishes. . . . If M. 
Dumas had reflected before applying the system of plagiarism to history, above all to 
a history about which there has been so much controversy ... he would have re- 
printed some worthless and unknown pamphlet . . . but, like a lunatic, he has simply 
reproduced the first books he found in his library. He has opened M. de Chateaubriand 
and M. Augustin Thierry ; he has taken from them two or three ideas which are to be 
found only in their books, two or three ideas which really constitute their historic 
value, which are the mint mark of their systems, and which may be recognized at a 
glance just as we recognize the coins of St. Louis by the hole with which they are 
pierced. . . . To copy plays, tact, intelligence, and stage knowledge are wanted. All 
these M. Dumas possesses. But to copy history is another matter. You cannot mix 
up authors who go upon diverse systems. A little luggage is, moreover, indispensable 
in excursions of this kind. For example, a writer ought to know enough of chronology 
not to turn his epochs upside down: enough Latin not to make infantile mistakes ; 
enough geography not to talk about towns as in existence before they were built... . 
Well, then, M. Dumas has seized upon M. de Chateaubriand and M. Augustin Thierry 
in order to compile Gaule et France. But we must be just. He has not taken every- 
thing. He has chosen only the third volume of the Etudes Historiques and the Lettres 
sur l' Histoire de France—the rest he will, perhaps, take later on.” 
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The above is rather a long quotation, but it appears here for two 
reasons : first, because it is in itself an admirably incisive piece of 
criticism, which no words of mine could improve ; and, secondly, 
because English writers are above the meanness of which certain 
French scribblers are habitually guilty, of stealing from English 
literature without acknowledging more than quelques renseignments 
—a happy phrase to cover hundreds of pages of all but literal trans- 
lation. To the criticism just given M. Granier de Cassagnac appends 
his pieces justificatives. They are very few in number, though 
sufficiently crushing. He tells his readers that if the whole of the 
Journal des Débats were at his disposition, instead of only the 
feuilleton, he could fill it with proofs of Dumas’ incurable disposi- 
tion to appropriate the works of other authors “‘ for the simple 
reason that M. Dumas’ volume contains four hundred pages which 
correspond with four hundred pages of M. de Chateaubriand and 
M. Thierry.” The cream of the jest has yet tocome, however. In 
comparing the parallel passages cited by M. de Cassagnac, the 
plagiarisms of Dumas from Chateaubriand were evident enough, 
but the originality of Chateaubriand himself appears open to doubt, 
and five minutes’ investigation will settle the matter. First, 
however, as to the plagiarisms of Dumas :— 


M. pE CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Ils abordaient. . . . les uns a pied, les 
autres & cheval ou en chariots; les autres 
trainés par des cerfs; ceux-ci portés par 
des chameaux; ceux-la flottant sur des 
boucliers ou sur des barques (p. 158). 


Les Barbares parcourent les provinces 
chassant devant eux comme un troupeau, 
senateurs . . . (p. 177). 

Alaric ne survécut que peu.... Les 
Goths detournerent les eaux de Busentum ; 
ils creuserent une fosse au milieu de son 
lit desseché et ils y deposerent le corps 
de leur chef avec une grande quantité 
d'argent et d’étoffes precieuses ; puis ils 
remirent le Busentum dans son lit et un 
courant rapide passa sur le tombeau. 
Les esclaves employés a cet ouvrage 
furent egorgés (p. 165). 


M. ALEXANDRE Doumas. 

Voici les Barbares. . . . les uns & pied, 
les autres & cheval; ceux-ci sur des cha- 
meaux; ceux-la sur des chars trainés par 
der cerfs ; les fleuves le charrient sur leurs 
boucliers la mer les apporte sur des 
barques (p. 7). 

Ils vont chassant devant eux les popu- 
lations comme les bergers les troupeaux 
(p. 7). 

Alaric mourt. . . . Les soldats detour- 
nerent le cours du Busento. . . . font 
creuser une fosse pour leur chef... . au 
milieu de son lit desseché y jette sur lui de 
Yor... . des étoffes precieuses. . . . ils 
ramenent les eaux du Busente dans leur 
lit; la fleuve passe par le tombeau. 
... Ts egorgent jusqu’au dernier des 
esclaves employés a l’wuvre funeraire 
(p. 12). 


This is certainly something more than a coincidence, but we 
may go a step farther back only to find that Dumas is by no means 
the only French historian qui prend son bien ot il le trouve. The 
whole of this passage is simply a translation, and I may add a very 
indifferent translation, from the stately and ornate prose of Gibbon, 
whose original may well follow in this place. 


The whole design was defeated by the premature death of Alaric, which fixed after 
a short illness the fatal term of his conquests. The ferocious character of the 


barbarians was displayed in the funeral of a hero whose valour and fortune they 
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celebrated with mournful applause. By the labour of a captive multitude, they forcibly 
diverted the course of the Busentinus, a small river that washes the walls of Consentia. 
The royal sepulchre, adorned with the splendid spoils and trophies of Rome, was con- 
structed in the vacant bed; the waters were then restored to their natural channel, and 
the secret spot where the remains of Alaric had been deposited was for ever concealed 
by the inhuman massacre of the prisoners who had been employed to execute the 
work.—Gibbon, Decline and Fall. Ed. 1854. Vol. iv., p. 112. 


Here is another instance of the same dual appropriation which, 
at the risk of being thought tedious, I bring forward as an example 
of how books are made—by French historians (?). 


M. DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Attila expirait sur le sein d’une femme 
est exposé. . . . Les Huns se decoupent 
les joues pour pleurer Attila, non avec les 
larmes de femmes mais avec le sang 


M. ALEXANDRE Dumas. 

Attila expire dans les bras de sa nou- 
velle épouse. . . . et les Huns se font des 
incisions au dessous des yeux afin de ne 
point pleurer leur roi avec des larmes de 


dhommes. Des Cavaliers tournent autour 
du catafalque en chantant les louanges du 
héros. . . . Le cadavre est confié & terre. 

. enfermé en un triple cerceuil d’or, 
d'argent et de fer. On met sur le cerceuil 
des armes enlevées, des carquois enrichés 
de pierreries. . . . et des drapeaux. Pour 
dérober & jamais la connaissance de ces 
richesses le ensevelisseurs sont jetés avec 
Yenseveli (p. 166). 


femmes mais avec du sang d’hommes. 
L’élite de ses cavaliers tourne autour de 
son corps en chantant des chants guerriers. 
... lecadavre enfermé dans trois cer- 
ceuils, le premier d’or, le second d’argent, 
le troisitme de fer est... . deposé . . 
sur un lit de drapeaux d’armes et de 
pierreries; et afin que nulle cupidité 
humaine ne vienne profaner tant de 
richesses funeraires les ensevelisseurs 
sont poussés dans la fosse avec l’enseveli 
(p. 13). 

Turning now to the “luminous page” of Gibbon, we find a 
very interesting and eloquent passage from which M. de Chateau- 
briand obviously appropriated the paragraph which the Marquis 
Davy de la Pailleterie* in his turn appropriated from him. After 
describing the death of Attila in the “nuptial bed,” Gibbon 
continues :— 

His body was solemnly exposed in the midst of the plain under a silken pavilion, and 
the chosen squadrons of the Huns, wheeling round in measured evolutions, chanted a 
funeral song. . . . According to their national custom the barbarians cut off a part of 
their hair, gashed their faces with unseemly wounds, and bewailed their valiant leader 
as he deserved ; not with the tears of women, but with the blood of warriors. The 
remains of Attila were enclosed within three coffins of gold, of silver, and of iron, and 
privately buried in the night; the spoils of nations were thrown into his grave; the 
captives who had opened the grave were inhumanly massacred. . . .” &c.—Decline and 
Fall. Vol iv., p. 247. 

It is needless to multiply instances of this species of adaptation 
—‘‘conveyance” would perhaps be the “ wisest” word—but 
enough has probably been cited to show that whilst Dumas was 
the prince of those literary petty larcenists who are gently described 
as plagiarists, the authors from whom he stole were, themselves, 


* Dumas. as is well known, loved to call himself by this title. 
ment upon it is worth transcribing. “The Marquis. 


M. Quérard’s com- 
It is known that M. Dumas likes 


to assume—it may be in jest, it may be in sober earnest—the title of Marquis de 
Pailleterie, which belongs to him just as much as the right to call ourselves sons of 
Adam belongs to all of us.” 
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by no means immaculate. As a matter of literary history it is 
interesting to remark that there is an excellent translation of 
Gibbon’s immortal work into French, which was first published in 
instalments, extending over the years 1777-1795, and which has 
since been reprinted in that marvellous monument of the enterprise: 
of French publishers, the Panthéon Littéraire. The original 
edition was in eighteen volumes, the first four of which were trans- 
lated by Louis XVI., but published under the name of his private. 
reader, M. Le Clere de Sept Chenes. The translation of the- 
remainder was executed by MM. de Meunier, Cautwell, Marigné and 
Boulard. Louis XVI. accomplished his share of the work before 
he came to the throne; and the author of Za France Littéraire 
tells a curious story about it. It appears that the censorship of 
the last century in France was as exigent as the copyright depart- 
ment of the British Museum of to-day, and kept as vigilant a watch 
upon the printers for early copies of their new publications. The 
initial volumes of this translation were not sent in in the ordinary 
course, but on demand a copy was carried to the bureau of the 
Minister by the Abbé Aubert. The book was splendidly bound in 
crimson morocco and gold, observing which, the Censor remarked 
that so much splendour was scarcely necessary. The reply was 
that “it was M. le Dauphin who was the real translator of the 
book, and who has ordered me to make this present to you in his 
name.” M. de Mouliéres had this detail, we are further informed, 
from the Abbé Aubert himself. The edition now published in the 
Panthéon Littéraire was—although the title-page mentions only the 
name of M. Buchon—revised and corrected by M. Guizot and his 
accomplished wife. 

Turning now to this translation of Gibbon, I find amongst other 
things the two following passages, which will probably be held to. 
dispose for ever of the pretensions to originality alike of MM. 
de Chateaubriand and Alexandre Dumas :— 

A force de travaux leur nombreux captifs detournerent le cours du Busentin, petite 
riviere qui baigne les murs de Consentia. Aprés avoir construit au milieu mis & sec, le 
sepulcre de leur général, orné des depouilles et des tropheés de Rome, ils y firent 
rentrer les eaux; et pourque l’endroit qui recellait le corps du victorieux Alaric fut 
a jamais un secret ils massacrerent inhumainement tous les prisonniers qu’ils avaient 
employés & V’execution de cet ouvrage.—Decadence et Chute, &c. (Pan. Lit. 1857), . 
Page 756. 

On exposa son corps au milieu de la plaine, sous un pavillon de soie et des escadrons 
d’Huns en firent plusieurs fois le tour de la cérémonie et en chantant des hymnes 


funeraires en ’honneur d’un héros invincible jusqu’a sa mort. . . . Suivant leur coutume 
nationale les barbares. . . . se dechirent le visage par de hidieuses blessures et honorent 
leur vaillant chef.... mon pas par des larmes mais par le sang des guerriers.— 
p. 837. 


It was, however, not in this way only that Dumas betrayed the 
source of his inspiration. Some demon whispered to him that he 
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should, in spite of his confessedly neglected education, pose as a 
scholar. And he did so to some purpose in this wonderful Gaule 
et France. The scholarship of this book is on a par with its 
originality and research. Thus the astonished reader discovers 
that Dumas is under the impression that ‘‘ Mysopogon”’ is one of 
the names of the Emperor Julian—the said Emperor having been 
the author of a satirical tract on the people of Antioch, to which 
he gave that name. Chateaubriand, following Gibbon as usual, 
quotes Zozimus, abbreviating his name in the common fashion of 
scholars into ‘‘ Zozim.”” Dumas having heard that Latin proper 
names frequently end in ius, takes no pains to verify his quotation 
and repeatedly speaks of ‘‘ Zozimius.” Again, he explains that 
Philip Augustus, who died in 1223 ‘on the eve of the Ides of 
July ’—died on the 1st of that month—so that as the Ides really 
fell on the 18th, he is wrong by nearly three weeks. In another 
place he confuses Corentin with Corintia in a way which makes it 
doubtful whether he knows that the latter place is identical with 
Quimper. 

There is one point, however, concerning Dumas which, in the 
minds of most men, will outweigh a good many literary sins, and 
that is his manliness and general purity of morals. Once or 
twice, as notably in Henri III. et sa Cour and in Antony, the 
morality is not so high as might be desired; but on the whole there 
is nothing to complain of from an English point of view, much 
less from a French one. While he and his collaborateurs were pro- 
ducing their romances of chivalry and history, Paul de Kock was 
pouring forth those tales of bourgeois life which have made two 
generations laugh—not always in the wholesomest way—and 
Eugéne Sue was elaborating his uncleanly fictions. From the 
faults of both Dumas was singularly free. Putting the questions 
arising out of difference of manners on one side, there is singu- 
larly little in the novels which bear Dumas’ name to injure the 
most sensitive. The boy who is morally the worse for reading 
Monte Christo or the Three Musketeers must be by nature a boy of 
exceedingly foul mind; while there are scores of stories bearing 
the same name of which quite as much might be said. If there 
be coarseness, it may be added, it is coarseness of a healthy kind— 
the overflowing, in short, of a strong and healthy animal nature. 
Luther, according to tradition, used to recommend his followers, 
if they were disposed to sin at all, to sin like men. ‘“ Pecca 
Jortiter,” said he; and it may be said, without disparagement to 
the memory of the great Reformer, that he carried his precept into 
practice. So with Dumas. If he were coarse at times, he was 
never prurient, and none of the romances which bear his name are 
open to that charge of morbidity which so justly clings to the 
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works of the romancers of the modern school. His heroes may be 
rough, but they are never nasty; they may do and say violent, 
stormy, and truculent things; their relations with women may not 
be always those of a Sir Galahad; but, in their way, they are 
cleanly. The inquirer may search the 1,200 volumes through 
without finding a single passage of the kind which have earned 
for MM. Zola, Feydeau, and Belot so unenviable a reputation. In 
view of that fact, even his undeniable plagiarisms may be for- 
given him, and his habit of fathering the works of his journeymen 
may be treated as a very venial offence indeed. A literary pecca- 
dillo of which Chateaubriand was guilty may be forgiven in a 
writer whose influence on the literature of his time was so healthy 
in the main as was that of Alexandre Dumas. 


Francis Hitcuman. 
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MEDICAL RELIEF OF THE RURAL POOR. 


Tue effects of the English Poor Laws, in encouraging or in 
diminishing the evils which they were designed to oppose, have 
been a fruitful field of study and controversy to the social econo- 
mist and philanthropist. Many phases of the question have 
engrossed attention; but it does not seem that that of outdoor 
medical relief has received the notice which its importance merits. 
The English rural pauper is the creature of a long evolution and 
a complex environment. How far the formation of unions and 
workhouses, education, and higher wages, increased facilities of 
transit and emigration, or other influences, have affected the 
English agricultural labourer for good or for evil, it is not my 
object to discuss. The one factor with which I now wish to deal, 
and that no small one, is his health, and the means adopted by 
the State for conserving it. Viewed merely from the selfish stand- 
point of the economical rural ratepayer, it is hard to exaggerate 
the importance of a healthy and able-bodied peasantry. Employers 
of labour well know the advantage of getting able-bodied work- 
men at full wages, rather than puny ones at lower. Stunted, starved, 
and sickly children make feeble men and women, who can earn but 
small wages, and are dear at those. Small wages mean scanty diet 
and a semi-starved family; and so, as is too often the case in agri- 
cultural districts, the vicious circle of potential pauperism is com- 
plete. For be it remembered that, in most agricultural districts, the 
current wages and perquisites are no more than sufficient to 
support an able-bodied man, with a wife and small family, from 
hand to mouth ; and that even a short illness may compel him to 
apply for parochial aid. It is obvious, then, that it is the rate- 
payers’ interest to prevent the labourer from getting sick; to cure 
him as rapidly and thoroughly as possible when he is sick; most 
of all, to prevent his dying prematurely. For if the labourer be a 
husband and father (as he usually becomes, without legal 
hindrance, at the earliest period sanctioned by Nature), his 
premature death at once throws his widow and children upon the 
ratepayers’ support. From another point of view, the right to 
free medical relief is less satisfactory, as the healthy, unencumbered 
26 * 
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young man who, calculating upon it, starts a wife and family, 
with the deliberate intention of saddling others than himself with 
the charge of their and his own health, is ipso facto a pauper, and 
a spirit of proper independence made impossible. 

But the State has already decided that outdoor medical relief, 
practically free to a vast majority of the agricultural labouring 
class, is desirable; and presumably regards the existing elaborate 
system as efficient for the purpose of preventing or curing the 
labourers’ sickness, and saving him from premature death—thus 
obviating the expense to the ratepayer which these must occasion. 

Let us now see what this system is, and how far it is suited to 
these ends. Broadly stated, the system is as follows :— 

Each board of guardians of every poor law union in England — 
is required by law to appoint a legally-qualified medical practitioner 
to each district—consisting of several parishes—in the union. 
There is no uniformity in the area of such districts, nor in their 
population ; neither is there any relation between the amount of 
the medical officer’s duties and his salary. The latter, as we 
shall presently see, is but nominal, upon the ostensible plea that 
the medical officer is permitted to employ his spare time in private 
practice! But as, in agricultural districts, the labouring class 
forms a majority of the population, it is obvious that the greater 
portion of the medical officer’s time must, or ought to be, 
taken up with his district duties. And, as a matter of law as 
well as fact, he is never off duty; but must, when called upon, 
attend at once to such duty at any hour of the twenty-four! 
Yet if he is to get a living for himself at all, it can only be by 
private practice amongst the non-pauper minority; and whose 
interests, the paupers’ or the paying patients’, is he to neglect 
when, as constantly occurs, the two happen to clash? For 
example, he receives an urgent message from a good patient living 
five miles due north, stating that, if the medical officer is out, 
someone else must be called in; simultaneously he receives ‘ an 
order” to proceed to a pauper living five miles due south. Any 
accurate information as to which is the most really necessitous 
case is unattainable. Which is he to sacrifice ? 

In a district of, say, 3,000 inhabitants, of which, at a very low 
estimate, 2,000 belong to the labouring class, the salary of the 
medical officer probably does not exceed £60 per annum; and out 
of this salary he has to supply medicines, dressings, bandages, 
instruments (trusses excepted), for as many persons as the board 
of guardians or their relieving officer may order him to attend. 
For certain cases, indeed, but by no means including the most 
difficult or arduous, certain extra fees can be claimed (but are very 
often disputed) which may amount in the aggregate to a sum 
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equivalent to one-half or two-thirds the amount of his fixed 
salary. 

The medical officer can only obtain leave of absence by petition- 
ing the board of guardians, who may refuse to grant it, and then 
only by providing, at his own expense, a substitute approved by the 
board. The same rule applies where the medical officer is himself 
unfit for duty through sickness. A pension not exceeding one- 
third of the fixed salary may be granted after twenty-five years’ 
service; but the granting of this is optional, not obligatory, on 
. the board of guardians. A case was recently reported in which a 
guardian publicly proposed to offer admission to the workhouse to 
an aged medical officer in lieu of the pension for which he applied. 
It is within my own knowledge that in one district, in which the 
salary is £60, the sick list sometimes numbers over sixty patients, 
many of whom live upwards of five miles from the medical officer’s 
house. At all hours of the day and night the medical officer is 
liable to be called to see a sick pauper, and is held responsible for 
the result, real or supposed, if he delay doing so. He has no 
redress if called to a frivolous case, perhaps several miles distant, 
and no authority whatever over his patients, who may be drunkards 
‘or malingerers, aid may openly, and with perfect impunity, 
disobey his injunctions. As has been said, all medicines, &c., 
have to be supplied by the medical officer out of his salary; and 
if he conscientiously prescribes all that he believes his patients 
ought to have, in the present state of medical and surgical science, 
does anyone suppose that there can be any balance left to himself? 
Yet the State, while it cannot shut its eyes to the fact that the 
medical officer, if an honest man, is practically paid nothing, if 
not a minus, supposes that it can compel efficient service by stringent 
rules, elaborate reports, and minute red-tapeism. 

But is it not the most childish delusion to suppose that the 
service is, or can be, efficient, even when these regulations are 
fulfilled to the letter ? 

For example, I have known an able-bodied labourer, with a wife 
and large family, brought directly into a condition which required 
a hazardous surgical operation to save his life, because a board of 
guardians, acting on the letter of the law, and in spite of urgent 
protests, persisted in refusing him a proper rupture truss, supply- 
ing instead a pitiful sham which cost the said board the substan- 
tial sum of threepence-halfpenny. Such is a brief outline of the 
existing system. It is not the purpose of this article to enlarge 
upon the medical officer’s grievances, any further than how far 
they affect the efficiency of the system. Yet it is within my own 
knowledge that some guardians and relieving officers, while ever 
ready to give a medical relief order, when applied to in an ordinary 
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case (even when the applicant’s right to be considered a pauper is 
dubious), are wonderfully scrupulous about granting one in any 
case that involves an extra fee. And when, from motives of dis- 
interested humanity, the medical officer attends such a case, in 
the person of a bond fide pauper, in an emergency, without having 
previously received an attendance-order, his extra fee is refused by 
the board, on the technical plea that no order had been granted. 
But if, after having experienced such treatment, the medical 
officer, acting within his legal rights, insists upon an attendance- 
order being brought before he attends such a case, a cry of “ in- 
human conduct” is at once raised, and the full force of public 
indignation used to coerce him into more convenient compliancy. 
A character for ‘“‘ inhumanity to the poor” is fatal to private pro- 
fessional success ; and this the guardians know full well, and that 
most men will rather submit to gross injustice than incur such a 
risk ; and for this the medical officer has no remedy. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that the health of the agricultural 
labourer can be adequately looked after under such a system? is 
it any wonder that simple cases should become serious, that 
epidemics should spread, that strong men should become en- 
feebled, and that complaints of neglect in which the medical 
officer is the standing scape-goat should arise? Nay, is it not 
rather matter for wonder at the patience and self-sacrifice of the 
medical officers as a body that such complaints are not far more 
frequent than they are ? 

Is it true economy in any department to have work perfunc- 
torily done? Would it be wise economy to contract with one man 
to groom, exercise, and find fodder for twenty horses for £5 a 
week? Does not economy, pushed to such an extreme, stultify 
itself, and become extravagant folly ? 

So far, we have considered the question from the point of 
economy; how much might not be written on the score of 
humanity? Is its cry satisfied when the entire bodily charge of 
2,000 persons, and the supply to them of all medicines, &c., is 
legally valued at £60, or, including extras, within £100 a year. 

The moral and spiritual wants of the district already referred to 
are supplied by jour parish clergymen whose united incomes 
exceed £2,000 a year, out of which they are not obliged to spend 
more than they choose upon their poor. They also are allowed to 
use their spare time to their own profit by coaching pupils, or in 
any other manner that pleases them; but this privilege is not in 
their case, as in that of the medical officer, urged as a valid reason 
for fixing their remuneration at a vanishing point. 

I do not say that the clergy are paid too much ; but why should 
the medical officer, whose work—physical and _ intellectual—far 
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exceeds that of the four above-mentioned put together, receive 
only one-twentieth of their income, and out of it have to meet the 
sick requirements of some 2,000 persons ? 

Is the welfare of the sick poor such a very contemptible matter 
in a country professedly Christian? His health is often the only 
plank between the poor man and a sea of unspeakable misery, such 
as the rich invalid never dreams of ; and right nobly has this fact 
been recognised by the founders and supporters of our hospitals 
and by our nursing sisterhoods. But the good influence of these 
is scarcely, if at all, felt in such rural districts as that to which I 
have alluded, and which I have no reason to suppose exceptionally 
ill-favoured; in which, alone and unaided by nurse or trained 
help of any kind, a mass of humanity, unintelligent and badly- 
housed, receiving part of its scanty wages in drink, is thrown 
upon the sole care of one man, who does what he can for it out 
of £100 a year. Can humanity, any more than economy, be satisfied 
with the results, work he never so wisely, devotedly, and well? And 
what encouragement has he to do so? Is not the name of the “‘ parish 
doctor” too generally mentioned slightingly, as one who is con- 
tent to do dirty work for contemptible pay. He may be a man of 
refinement and culture, and have had a University training; he 
may have accepted the office from pressing necessity, in the hope 
that it might lead to better things, and in ignorance of its real 
nature ; he may be the equal of any resident in his district in birth 
and social qualities; yet, notwithstanding, does not the office 
which he holds cause him to be almost universally regarded with 
less respect than is accorded to the Church, the Bar, or any of the 
public services? Does this stimulate him to hearty self-sacrifice ? 

Let us now see what changes are practicable to make our out- 
door medical relief really efficient, and worthy of a State which 
prides itself alike upon its business capacity, its honesty of purpose, 
and its humanity. 

Firstly. The medical officer should be obliged to devote his entire 
time to his public duties, to which in rural districts might well be 
added those of Medical Officer of Health. Surely a sick list, 
numbering occasionally over sixty cases living many miles apart, 
is work enough and responsibility enough for one man. At present 
the office of Medical Officer of Health is often held by another 
person, living out of the district ; and he must be consulted by the 
district medical officer before authority can be obtained to abate 
any nuisance, or steps taken to prevent the spread of infection. 
But too frequently the medical officer of health is himself in private 
practice, and has very cogent reasons for avoiding the giving of 
offence to the owners of property by calling them to account for 
the insanitary condition of cottages belonging to them. A medical 
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officer, holding both appointments, and debarred from private 
practice, would have no such dread of injuring his own interests 
by being faithful to his public duty. 

Secondly. The salary should be fixed upon a uniform system, 
proportioned to the mileage of the district, and the average 
number of cases treated during a given number of preceding years. 
An applicant for the office could thus estimate beforehand whether 
or not the work was within the compass of his physical powers, 
and the actual salary a sufficient recompense. 

Thirdly. All medicines, &c. should be supplied to and not by 
the medical officer, and be of proved quality and purity. 

Let us now try to ascertain what the effect of these changes 
would be. The medical officer’s private practice would no longer 
absorb, as it now does, the time and attention which his public 
duties so clamantly demand, to the immense advantage of the 
latter. Under the existing system, any medical officer who was so 
disinterested as to give his public duties general precedence over 
his private practice, would probably be rewarded by bankruptcy. 
The effect of the last-proposed reform would be that the medical 
officer would prescribe for his patients what he believed that they 
really required—not what he felt that he could afford to give them. 
At present every bottle of medicine, every fresh dressing and 
bandage supplied, means so much the less remuneration to him- 
self. Is it reasonable to expect that under such a system the best 
known remedies will be given, and dressings supplied to the lavish 
extent that antiseptic surgery deems imperative. These reforms 
alone, if wisely safe-guarded, would work a great and good revo- 
lution. And if, to crown all, every district had a cottage hospital 
with one or more trained nurses, the entire increase of expenditure 
resulting from such an apparently lavish system would, I firmly 
believe, be more than counterbalanced to the rate-payer by the 
decrease in the amount of actual pauperism directly resulting from 
the present crude, perfunctory, and often farcical mode of dealing 
with the sickness of the poor. Medical skill is altogether impotent 
when opposed by insanitary dwellings, unsuitable, insufficient diet, 
bad nursing, the ignorance, disobedience or intemperance of the 
patient, or the constant interference and secret dosing of amateur 
advisers. As has been already said, the medical officer has no 
disciplinary power over these evils, which a hospital régime alone 
can prevent. Were these reforms carried out, there would be no 
lack of active and intelligent young medical officers who would 
gladly accept such posts at the most modest reasonable salary, 
on account of the useful experience which the position so amended 
would afford. A few years thus spent would be of the utmost value 
in fitting them for private practice. But as matters stand, the 
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sole result of the medical officer’s experience in an agricultural dis- 
trict is a sad conviction of the utter hopelessness of his heavily 
handicapped efforts to conquer incapacitating sickness, or prema- 
ture, preventible death, and the costly pauperism which follows so 
surely in their wake. And once this conviction is forced upon him, 
backed by all the grievances which he has to endure, he either 
withdraws, if he is so fortunate as to possess the means, to a more 
promising sphere of life, or his early zeal gives place to a benumbed, 
apathetic, drudging performance of the bare routine requirements 
of his office, which no amount of harshness on the part of his 
board of guardians, nor frenzied criticism of his supposed in- 
capacity, indifference, or inhumanity, on the part of an ignorant 
and cheaply-pious public, can galvanize into healthy earnestness. 


C. M. M.D. 
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A REVIEW OF FASHIONABLE THOUGHT. 


** Mopern ‘Education,’” says Mr. Ruskin,* “‘ for the most part signi- 
fies giving people the faculty of thinking wrong on every conceivable 
subject of importance to them.” Like many of its author’s most 
careful utterances, that sentence has the sound of exaggeration. 
Its rhetorical force stuns the mind out of susceptibility to its 
meaning. At the same time, the vehemence of the statement is 
obviously the result of a potent and irritating conviction. A little 
reflection over those phenomena of our intellectual life about which 
Mr. Ruskin was presumably thinking when he penned the words 
will, perhaps, lead some of us to a position from which they shall 
have a new and inspiriting view of a subject that to many is as a 
horrid nightmare. 

Apart from Miss Bevington’s more enthusiastic followers, there 
are few thinkers who would maintain that when described as a 
horrid nightmare the journey through the valley of the shadow of 
doubt is misrepresented. The sojourner’s perplexity, it is true, is 
popularly regarded as an indication of intellectual superiority over 
the common herd ; but that is a poor consolation. What is being 
said needs neither elaboration nor insistance. It is supported by 
the testimony of almost every cultivated mind. In observingt 
that ‘the disturbance of the intensive serenity of simple faith is 
in many ways unsatisfactory to the religious mind,” Principal 
Caird is indulging in a mild allusion to what ‘‘ Vernon Lee,” who 
may be held as fairly representing the society of fashionable 
speculation, has admitted{ to be a desolately miserable state. 

In order to find relief from the racking pain of doubt, we have 
had recourse to such philosophers as Professor Seeley in vain. 
Can it be that Mr. Ruskin, who does not profess to think with the 
remarkable impartiality of the modern theologians, is fitter than 
they to guideus? Their cogitations have evolved a Being whose 
chief dignity is a capital letter at the beginning of his ambiguous 
name: a god whom they patronise in accepting ; a god of Godless 
attributes, with whom to coquette ministers to our vanity of 
intellect, in whom to have faith is everlastingly impossible. Can 


Mr. Ruskin help us to a more satisfactory attitude? I think he 
can. 

* Sesame and Lillies, p. 35. 

t Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, p. 42. 

t “ Responsibilities of Unbelief.” in the Contemporary Review for May 1883. 
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The assertion that we think wrongly on the most important 
subjects is so sweeping that many will regard it as unworthy of 
serious consideration. It is sustained, however, by a fact that, 
although the most directly relevant of all evidence, is, as such, 
constantly ignored. I allude to the differences of opinion as to 
whether there is a God, and, assuming that there is, as to the 
nature of His attributes. Those differences are great enough to 
exclude the possibility of each individual opinion being, even only 
in the main, correct. Thus, having no common basis of agree- 
ment, we must admit that as a whole our thoughts are wrong. 

That argument has the aspect of a trick. It will probably be 
objected to on the ground that, by classing the innocent along with 
the guilty, it obliterates an important distinction. ‘‘ What right 
have you to declare me wrong,” the reader will be inclined to ask, 
**merely because others think differently from myself? What you 
prove is not that I am wrong, nor that those others are : it is only 
that all of us cannot be right.” 

That objection would be valid as a protest against the assump- 
tion that impatience with the conflict of opinions gives one a title 
to dismiss all opinions as false. There is a sense, however, in 
which it would not be valid. Mr. Ruskin could repel it by retorting 
that were there among the people any considerable body of right- 
thinking at all, wrong-thinking could not be persisted in as it is: 
just as, there being a standard multiplication table, no sane 
arithmetician would give out 5 as the sum of 2 and 2. Therefore, 
he would say, while in the affairs of arithmetic the people as 
a whole think rightly, in the affairs of religion they as a whole 
think wrongly. 

In affirming that, since we have no common basis of agreement, 
our thoughts must be wrong, I did not make the assumption with 
which, for the sake of argument, I allowed our objector to. debit 
me. The differences in popular thought are sufficient to show that 
as regards religion there is no arbitrary method of reflection. 
There is another fact, however, by which the same thing is proved. 
Amid the discord of the rival systems the attentive ear can detect 
an undertone common to all. Although in their controversies the 
different schools of philosophy have outwardly the appearance of 
absolute conviction, one and all of them have a mental reservation. 
For instance, Miss Frances Power Cobbe does seem* to wish that 
people should see no room for doubt as to the being of a God after 
the model of the Christian conception; and, similarly, when 
disporting himself far back in the vistas of anthropomorphic 
delusion, Mr. Herbert Spencer, although he does admit that after 


* “ Agnostic Morality,” in the Contemporary Review for June 1883. 
+ “Religion: Retrospect and Prospect,” in the Nineteenth Century for January 1884. 
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all there is something respectable in the pedigree of the permanent 
ghost, gives us to understand that Christianity is very ridiculous 
indeed. If he study them carefully, however, the reader will 
find in Miss Cobbe’s writings as much of the wish to believe as 
of belief itself; in Mr. Spencer’s, as much scepticism as to doubt 
as of doubt as to orthodoxy. In short, while outwardly certain 
of their own special opinions, philosophers inwardly “agree to 
differ.” They tacitly admit that truth, perhaps, is not in the 
possession of any one of them. 

That Liberalism in philosophy is the fact to which I have 
alluded as proving that there must be something wrong in what 
may be termed the habit of fashionable thought. It is not for 
any conventional reason that the conflicting philosophers agree to 
differ. They do not do so merely because it would be unseemly to 
call one another liars. The root of their motive is much deeper 
than that of any social etiquette. Their agreeing to differ is the 
outcome of a common understanding that to highly cultivated 
minds like theirs certainty in the affairs of religion is impossible. 
Their speculations lead them to the paradoxical conclusion that 
the only certainty is that there is no certainty whatever.* 

“But,” as Mr. M. A. Doudney puts it,t “there is another element in the case. Philo- 
sophic conceptions are not intelligently grasped by the multitude of the rich or the 
multitude of the poor; but they become influential for all that. As Goethe says :— Es 
ist nicht immer néthig dass das Wahre sich verkérpere; schon genug wenn es geistig 
vorherschwebt und Uebereinstimmung bewirkt ; wenn es wie Glockenton ernst-freund- 


lich durch die Liifte wogt’—It is not essential to have truth{ set up in formula: its 


work may be effectually done if it gets into the air like the sound of a bell all 
around us.” 


Those words indicate clearly the state of matters I am en- 
deavouring to make plain. Agnosticism is in the air. It is 
sounding as a bell all around us. The opinions of a few dis- 
tinguished men have initiated a fashion universally adopted by 
the thinking classes.§ Modern enlightenment is held to be in- 
compatible with what, tentatively, we may term absolute faith. 
All classes in society feel more or less impelled towards infidelity. 
So sicklied o’er are we with the pale and popularly impressive 


* I do not mean to dispute that conclusion. I hope to show, however, that, the 
subjects to which it is related being inadequately understood, it is made the starting- 
point of much false and disastrous reasoning. 

¢ “Ideas of the Day,” in the Contemporary Review for May 1880. 

} By “ truth,” obviously, Mr. Doudney means authoritative philosophic opinion. 

§ The exception constituted by the followers of thinkers such as Cardinal Newman, 
Mr. W. H. Mallock, and Mr. Percy Greg is only apparent. The Conservatism of those 
philosophers is attributable to their having outgrown the fashion: it should not be 
held to imply that they have been affected by it. It may also be well to note that 
“that scepticism which,” as Mr. W. J. Courthope tells us (National Review for Novem- 
ber 1883), “is the ground-work of the Conservative principle” is different entirely from 
that scepticism which is the groundwork of Liberal incoherence. 
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cast of introspection, to rest assured about any doctrine, or theory, 
or idea, is to write oneself down a dunce. Therefore, as nobody 
likes to be regarded as behind the times, society at large has given 
itself up to heretical enterprise. One large section, composed of 
men and women who have no deep feeling on the question, rush 
into the capacious embrace of the Broad Church; another, com- 
posed of men.and women who do feel deeply, divide themselves 
between the Pope and Mr. Frederic Harrison. Although the 
various seceding bodies go off in ways thus widely divergent, their 
motive is one and the same. They are all impelled by the sterile 
pleasure of what a reviewer of M. Renan’s Conferences d’ Angleterre* 
calls ‘‘ playing with fundamental scepticism.” Their thoughts 
upon the most important of all subjects have had no satisfactory 
result. Assuming, then, that the task they set themselves was 
not impossible of accomplishment,t we cannot do otherwise than 
conclude that they must have been thinking wrongly. 

The purpose of this essay is not to deal with the definite notions 
to which the philosophy of those who have set the intellectual 
fashion is attributable: those notions are held over for more 
elaborate examination. It is merely to show that, whatever the 
facts relative to those notions may be, the fashion itself is mis- 
leading. 

That there is such a fashion at all is a mistake. No philo- 
sopher, much less a loyal and patriotic Briton, will be disposed 
to protest against the law by which social custom is determined. 
In the fact that the character of our young ladies’ dresses is in 
accordance with the tastes of the Princess of Wales, there is 
nothing with which to quarrel. It is deplorable, however, that in 
the world of thought Mr. Spencer should have a position similar 
to that which Her Royal Highness occupies in society. The main 
reason why that is deplorable does not lie in Mr. Spencer’s opinions 
themselves. Our philosopher holds those opinions in virtue of a 
genuine “inalienable right of man”: they are between himself 
and his own conscience. The matter is deplorable on a broader 


* The St. James’s Gazette for December 26, 1882. 

+ That assumption will surely be allowed. It was the point from which such of our 
fashionable speculators as were in earnest started: so, although they have failed in 
their endeavour to use it satisfactorily, they can hardly withhold the benefit of it from 
others. As the present writing is not meant to be a challenge to a mere frivolous fencing 
match with the single-sticks of sophistry, it may be well to state, however, that the 
assumption is not now made heedlessly. ‘Having furnished us,” says Locke, “ with 
those faculties our minds are endowed with, He hath not left Himself without witness ; 
since we have sense, perception, and reason, and cannot want a clear proof of Him as 


long as we carry ourselves about us. Nor can we justly complain of our ignorance 


in this great point, since He has so plentifully provided us with the means to discover 
and know Him, so far as is necessary to the end of our being and the great concern- 


ment of our happiness."—“ Essay Concerning Human Understanding,” Book IV., 
chapter x., § i. 
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consideration. Social fashion could not be determined in any 
manner essentially different from that in which it is. The other 
could be determined in no manner more flagrantly inconsistent 
with what the modern intellect has itself laid down as its primary 
principle. In setting up Mr. Spencer as their guide, people are 
reasserting the very principle of which, in rejecting, for example, 
St. Augustine, they fancied they had rid themselves. They are 
reasserting the principle of Authority; and, as I will endeavour 
to show, they are doing so in a spirit much less shrewd than 
the “‘ blind faith ” of the orthodox whom they despise. 

Had Liberal thought confined itself to rejections, there could 
have been no protest against it such as that about tobe made. In 
being subject to a fashion, that thought repudiates itself. ‘‘ Belief,” 
said Pascal, ‘‘ is the agreement of yourself with yourself; it is the 
settled conviction of your own reason, and not that of others, which 
must bring relief.”* That is an excellent general definition of the 
principle on which, having rejected Authority, popular thought 
became Liberal. Can what still goes under the name lay any 
claim to it now? It cannot. In becoming an apostle of Mr. 
Spencer, or of any other person of similar attainments, the average 
thinker in the fashion accepts a belief, or a disbelief, he cannot 
verify for himself; and in doing so he denies his Liberalism. A 
society every one of whose members believed only in himself, a 
society in which there was no fashion, were the proper condition of 
those who profess intellectual Liberalism. 

We will enforce that generalisation by example. In the essay 
referred to, after having exposed what he takes to be the silliness 
of orthodox belief, Mr. Spencer goes on to show that true religion 
and undefiled is the exclusive possession of the leaders of those 
fashionable thinkers whose melancholy pride, until his retrospect 
was made and his prospect published, was that they were encum- 
bered by no serious religion at all. ‘It is not the rustic,” Mr. 
Spencer writes,t ‘‘ nor the artisan, nor the trader, who sees some- 
thing more than a mere matter of course in the hatching of a chick; 
but it is the biologist, who, pushing to the uttermost his analysis 
of vital phenomena, reaches his greatest perplexity when a speck 
of protoplasm under the microscope shows him life in its simplest 
form, and makes him feel that, however he formulates its processes, 
the actual play of forces remains unimaginable.” Coming delibe- 
rately from the pen of such a thinker as Mr. Spencer, could any- 
thing be more extraordinary than that antithesis of scorn at in- 


* Quoted by Mr. H. W. Hoare, in his “ Introduction to the * Pensées’ of Pascal,” in the 
National Review for July 1883. 


t “Religion: a Retrospect and Prospect,” in the Nineteenth Century for January 
1884, p. 11. 
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tellectual rest about problems held to be insoluble and rhapsodical 
admiration for great perplexity about them? Could anything more 
forcibly justify one in thinking that the glamour of intellect is as 
potent for mischief as what Mr. Spencer terms “the glamour of 
early impressions ? * 

In the same essay Mr. Spencer says :—t 


We may note that intelligence. as alone conceivable by us, presupposes existences 
independent of it and objective to it. It is carried on in terms of changes primarily 
wrought by alien activities—the impressions generated by things beyond consciousness, 
and the ideas derived from such impressions. To speak of an intelligence which exists 
in the absence of all such alien activities, is to use a meaningless word. If to the 
corollary that the First Cause, considered as intelligent, must be continually affected 
by independent objective activities, it is replied that these have become such by act 
of creation, and were previously included in the First Cause; then the reply is that, in 
such case, the First Cause could, before this creation, have had nothing to generate in 
it such changes as those constituting what we call intelligence, and must therefore have 
been unintelligent at the time when intelligence was most called for. Hence it is clear 
that the intelligence ascribed, answers in no respect to that which we know by the 
name. It is intelligence out of which all the characters constituting it have vanished.t 

Acting alone in the average reader’s mind, the difficulty thus 
emphatically stated is insuperable. There is a difficulty, however, 
by which Mr. Spencer’s is neutralized. According to a universally 
accepted axiom, whatever quality is to be found in an effect must 
have been present in the cause. The First Cause, therefore, must 
have been possessed of intelligence like that with which we 
ourselves, who are effects, have been endowed. 

Thus, in an utterance calculated to have a very wide and a very 
deep effect upon the intellectual life of the people, Mr. Spencer has 
stated only one half of the case. His omission of the other must 
have been due to one of two causes. Either, in order to preserve 
the continuity of his contention, he suppressed the argument by 
the statement of which the effect of his own paralyzing one would 
have been neutralized; or he did not know there was any such 
argument at all. 

The suggestion that Mr. Spencer could be guilty of either the 
one or the other of those errors will be regarded with general dis- 
approbation. It was for that very reason that I made it. The 
disapprobation arises from a popular recognition of a popular 
ignorance, the duties of which are wrongly perceived, and the con- 
sequent dangers of which are not perceived at all. 

In knowledge and critical power Mr. Spencer is so far above the 
general run of his contemporaries that the ordinary person who 

* “Religion: a Retrospect and Prospect,” in the Nineteenth Century for January 
1884, p. 6. 

+ Ibid., pp. 7, 8. 

t The student of philosophy will doubtless note that that passage is a skilful but 


imperfect metaphrase of Eduard Von Hartmann’s observations on the Unconscious or 
All-One Existence. 
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dissents from what he says is popularly regarded as impertinent. 
The spirit of that aversion is one whose decay we should regret ;. 
but, in current phrase, it is, in the case under review, ‘‘ more 
creditable to the heart than to the head.” As we have seen, it is. 
utterly inconsistent with the intellectual fashion’s assumption of 
Liberalism ; for, according to the Liberal theory, the altitude on 
which our philosopher stands is the ultimate reason why we should 
be sceptical about his declarations. Our inferiority places us at 
the disposal of any trick he may play upon us. Therein lies the 
danger of the attitude fashionable ignorance has taken up. I am 
not alleging that Mr. Spencer would wilfully mislead the people. 
I do affirm, however, that the people have no guarantee whatever 
that they will not be misled ; and that there is a risk of their being 
so that they do not see. 

A brief consideration of one of the assumptions upon which the 
phenomenon we are studying is based will illustrate that risk. A 
man whose propensities are abnormally sensual is not usually 
looked upon as fitted to lead us to the truth about the higher pro- 
blems of life. His view of things, we reasonably hold, is so biassed 
that his theory of the universe will probably be what is commonly 
called a low one. When such a man tells us that ideas of morality 
are only the fruit of a timid imagination, our own opinions on the 
matter are not much disturbed. His thoughts, we reflect, are 
made monstrous by the peculiarity of his sensual temperament: 
they are worthy of little or no consideration. 

Now, why do we judge the mind by a standard different from 
that which we apply to the other human functions? Why do we 
so rarely reflect that the mind itself is trustworthy only when it is 
in natural proportion to the other parts of its owner’s body.* Poets 
and philosophers of all ages have vaguely asserted the doctrine 
indicated. They have dwelt with remarkable unanimity upon the 


idea that to the lover alone the secrets of the universe are 
unfolded :— 
Only matter’s dense opaqueness 
Checks God’s light from shining through it; 
And our senses (such their weakness) 
Cannot help our souls to view it, 
Till Love lends the world translucence,— 
Then we see God clear in all things. 
Love ’s the new sense, Love’s the true sense, 
Which teaches us how we should call things.f 


When is a human being more nearly true to nature than when in 


* That did occur to Mr. Patrick Proctor Alexander, who, in the course of his con- 
troversy with Mr. John Stuart Mill, remarked that a ploughboy was better able to deal 


with questions as to the will than the most highly-trained metaphysician.—See Mora/ 
Causation. 


t Owen Meredith 
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“**love’s young dream” ? and when is he less of an analytic philo- 
sopher? If the answers to those queries be such as I anticipate, it 
follows that a person of abnormal intellect should be as little 
trusted in speculation as a person of passions abnormally gross. 
Indirect support of that doctrine could be gleaned from countless 
sources in the classics of philosophy. A single passage, however, 


will suffice: it puts the matter as definitely as any other presently 
at hand. 


“ The need,” says Mr. F. W. H. Myers,* “is not so much of an intellectual insight as 
of an elevation of the whole being—a rarefaction, as it were, of man’s spirit which 
Love’s pure fire effects, and which enables it to penetrate more deeply into the ideal 


world.” 

If that be so, intellectual potency must be held to make a man 
unfit to deal properly with the subject whose unsatisfactory treat- 
ment is now under review, or to deal with it only under difficulties. 
That potency does not rarefy the spirit. As in the case of the 
Pessimist, it only scourges it; as in that of the Agnostic, and of 
Liberal philosophers generally, it intoxicates it with “ the question- 
able luxury of contempt.” 

Inasmuch, then, as it bestows its natural affinity for Authority 
upon a Liberal philosopher, who, if he be true to his own hypo- 
thesis, must himself be shocked at its veneration,t fashionable 
thought misconceives the duty of its ignorance; and, inasmuch as 
the subtlest Liberal philosopher is liable to deceive himself, as Mr. 
Spencer does in his strange admiration for perplexity, as well as 
to give way occasionally before the temptation to be sophistical, 
there are dangers that fashionable thought does not perceive at all. 

We will now see how, in addition to misapprehending itself, that 
thought misapprehends its subject. The one falsehood is the com- 
plement of the other. ‘‘ The conviction,” says Mr. Max Miuller,t 
‘that there remains something unexplained is sure to lead to the 
discovery of our error. There can be no error in nature; the error 
must be with us.” Consequently, its central fact of consciousness 
being inability to understand the universe as Divinely governed, 
fashionable thought about the most important of all subjects is 
confessedly in error. It may be argued that the inexplicability of 
the subject is due to that subject’s having no basis in a fact of 
nature: that God is only a figment of the imagination: and that 
the reason why there is no explanation of the matter is that there 


* «The Religion of Beauty,” in the Cornhill Magazine for February 1883. 

+ That observation, it would seem, is remarkably true. Since it was put into 
writing, it has been found to have the authority of Mr. Spencer himself. Discoursing 
on “The New Toryism” (Contemporary Review for February 1884), that gentleman 
scornfully asks, “If men use their liberty in such a way as to surrender their liberty, 
are they thereafter any the less slaves ?” 

t The Science of Language, vol. i., p. 18. 
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is no ultimate matter to be explained. Such a contention would be- 
a mere begging of the question. Agnosticism, it is true, professes 
no knowledge of God; but, it is equally true, it professes no know- 
ledge of no-God. On the subject in hand, therefore, it cannot 
legitimately speak : any assertion it does make is a flat denial of 
itself. Still, that there may be no suspicion of unfairness, we will 
touch for a moment on the notion with which, in its assumed irri- 
tation at what has just been said, Agnosticism may be held to be 
bursting.* 

The notion alluded to, which probably has its immediate origin 
in the essay by Mr. Spencer already twice referred to, is that the 
assumption of God as in the natural order of things is not 
warrantable. The universal experience of humanity is opposed to 
that notion.t To stop where Mr. Spencer’s “ aboriginal divine” 
makes his appearance, is, as Burnouf puts it,t “to see but the 
surface of things ; for it still remains to ask how mankind have 
effected this transformation of a metaphor (or a dream) into a god, 
and what mysterious force has pushed them into making the tran- 
sition. . . . In order to change any sensuous impregsion into a 
god, there must have previously existed the idea of a god.” 

In the hope, then, that the Agnostic is so far in agreement with 
me, I will endeavour to indicate the nature of that error which, 
according to Mr. Miller, ‘‘ must be with us.” 

Intellectual trouble is of two different kinds. One of them is 
trouble relative and transitory; the other is trouble absolute. 
When anyone speaks intelligibly about the cholera plague, a pro- 
fessional beauty, mathematics, electricity, the Franchise Bill, or 
any other mundane affair, no equally intelligent person finds diffi- 
culty in understanding him. Mention God, however, and the 
conversation will instantly become confused. In all probability 
the subject will not have been discussed for five minutes before 
the friends are suspecting each other of trickery and disin- 
genuousness. 

Why is that so? How is it that minds upon which words 
relating to common subjects produce impressions assumed to be 
identical are not similarly impressed when we speak of God? 


* That word is used advisedly. It has a double meaning ; but it is wholly applicable. 
The notion alluded to literally bursts Agnosticism. ‘‘ The affirmation of Agnosticism,” 
says Professor Harris (The Philosophical Basis of Theism), “is self-contradictory. 
Agnosticism is a theory of knowledge. Hegel says:—‘ No one is aware that anything is 
a limit or a defect until at the same time he is above and beyond it.’ An ox cannot 
know that it is ignorant of the multiplication-table, and incompetent to learn it. If 
man were incompetent to know, he would be equally unconscious of his deficiency.” 

+ It is not advanced by Mr. Spencer himself. 

t Quoted by the Rey. Canon Curteis in his essay on “ Christian Agnosticism,” in the 
Nineteenth Century for February 1884. 
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There will be many answers to that query. The main answer, 
in which all the others will be embraced, will be that, whereas 
there is no doubt as to the being of objective realities, there is 
serious doubt as to that of God. In short, it will be said, the cases 
are not analogous. 

That answer would not be wholly wrong; but it would be incon- 
clusive. It would not explain why the cases are not analogous. 
That they are not so is the great difficulty. All the other relative 
difficulties are dependent upon it. 

Such other things as age, experience, and training being equal, 
the brains of all human beings are assumed to be identical as 
regards receiving and apprehending impressions. It is only upon 
that assumption that ordered knowledge is possible, and that there 
is any common ground of agreement. That was very succinctly 
stated by the late Professor Clifford :— 

‘The inferences of physical science,” said that thinker, “ are all inferences of my real 
or possible feelings ; inferences of something actually or potentially in my conscious- 
ness, not of anything outside it. There are, however, some inferences which are 
profoundly different from those of physical science. When I come to the conclusion 
that you are conscious, and that there are objects in your consciousness similar to those 
in mine, I am not inferring any actual or possible feelings of my own, but your feelings, 
which are not and cannot by any possibility become objects in my consciousness.” 

There can surely be no dissent from that assertion. Practically,. 
at any rate, there is none. In making any statement about 
commerce, or about science, or about ethics, you are assuming that 
your own ideas are being exactly reproduced in the mind of the 
person to whom you are speaking. Why, then, do people’s minds 
declare war against each other whenever God is mentioned ? 

They do so from a motive entirely different from that which 
would probably be stated as the reason. It is not because there is 
any definite ground for thinking that He has no being. It is 
because of an exceeding anxiety that that being, in which, as we 
have ‘seen, all men are naturally disposed to believe, should be 
demonstrated by irrefragable argument. The sceptic’s anger does 
not arise from conviction that God is not: it comes out of the 
feeling that the task to prove Him is presumptuous or unaccom- 
plishable. In almost every case, although he may not know it, the 
sceptic sincerely wishes to believe. 

Before speaking of that confusion in detail, we must dwell for a 
little on a fact at which I have already hinted. We agree about 
“objective realities” simply because they are not important 
enough to quarrel about. We fall out on the other subject simply 
because of the consciousness that our relationship with the Being 
that is the centre of it is a matter of supreme importance. Did we 
deal with the “ objective realities” as stringently as we do with the 
idea of Him, we should find ourselves as much at issue on the one 
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question as we do on the other. Is it not the case, as stated by 
Professor Momerie,* that ‘‘ we have not the slightest idea what 
matter is”? and is it not the case, as stated by Professor 
Helmholtz,t that the eye, by which, mainly, those ‘ objective 
realities” are made known to us, is “‘a by no means more perfect 
instrument than those constructed by human hands, but, on the 
contrary, exhibits, in addition to faults inseparable from any 
dioptric instrument, others that in an artificial instrument we 
should strongly condemn ” ? 

Not only, then, have we no a priori proof of the assumed 
identity of consciousnesses: even about the commonest of objects, 
we have no proof of any correct consciousness at all. 

While that is so, however, the a posteriori proof of our assump- 
tion goes far enough, exactly, to suit our purpose. Having once 
taken ourselves to be real, reasoning beings, we are not entitled to 
question the hypothesis that human consciousnesses are approxi- 
mately identical. Our agreement on that point is the proper basis 
upon which to consider the questions of philosophy. It supplies us 
with the fact that, in the strict sense of the word, certainty is im- 
possible; and it opens our eyes to the new and inspiriting view 
spoken of at the beginning of this essay. It shows us that in all 
probability religious doubt has its cause in the mismanagement of 
our intellectual faculties by ourselves; for, did we study the 
subject, in itself, to which, in criticism, we apply those faculties, 
we should find that what the Christian religion demands of us is 
not certainty, but faith. 

We have now come to the point. In speaking about fashionable 
thought, I have been discussing no distinct body of opinion; and 
it may be said that I have been fighting a foe that has no real 
being. The indefiniteness of what I have termed fashionable 
thought, however, is just what is causing the wreck of the thinker’s 
peace; and, although. the charges of intellectual confusion just 
made may not go home to any single person, I cannot admit that 
what I have been saying is without warrant. Indeed, in choosing 
a class, instead of an individual, as the subject of criticism, I have 
only been doing on a small scale what a section of that class 
has done on a large one. The philosophers who, within their 
own mental purview, gather together all the great and good men 
to be found in history and in life, out of whom to create an ideal 
‘Saint,t cannot reasonably object when one who does not share 

* The Fifeshire Journal for December 13, 1883. 


t Quoted by the Rev. George Edmundson in his essay on “ The Limits of Science,” 
in the Contemporary Review for March 1883. 

} Of late Evolution, or Involution, has been very hard at work on Positivism; and, 
in the Nineteenth Century for September 1884, Mr. Harrison, Keeper of the Comtist 
Conscience, declares that “there is no godhood now in humanity.” Surely, however, 
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their special, Positivist, opinions conjures an ideal sinner from the: 
extensive residue. ; 

To speak plainly, what I mean by the fashion in thought is the 
intellectual rebellion that prompted a certain Scottish University 
professor to dismiss his class with a Christmas exhortation to: 
believe nothing they could prove; the hesitancy in conformity 
with which, in apologising for their faith, many even of the highest: 
officials in the Christian Church go out of their ways to pay timid 
and unnecessary compliments to thinkers of whose philosophy 
they utterly disapprove ;* the fashion from which come intellec- 
tual prigishness and spiritual insincerity, and in obedience to: 
which, as a rule, educated people pay to one function of the mind, 
the function of enquiry, the deference due equally to any of the. 
other functions, and properly only to the whole. 

That habit of thought is wrong in itself, and it imposes upon’ 
the thinkers other errors quite as great. It distorts the mental 
vision. Just as among the Highland hills figures at a short distance 
loom through the rime enormously larger than they really are, so 
through the mist of doubt the subjects of the soul are greatly. 
exaggerated. ‘‘As the brain consists of two parts,” says Mr. 
Shorthouse,+ ‘‘so the mind seems dual also. Thought seems at 
different times to consist of different phases, each of which can see 
only itself—of a faith that can see no doubt—of a doubt that can 
conceive of no certainty—one week exalted to the highest heaven, 
the next plunged into the lowest hell.” The Agnosticism of 
modern society is as absurd as the fanaticism of the Mahummedan. 
The one is as much as the other the outcome of narrow-minded- 
ness; and the Mahummedan’s anticipation of heaven as the 
reward of special inter-racial iniquity on earth is not one whit 
more curious than the heavenless, hell-less, hopeless outlook of 
many among ourselves who personally are almost unspotted from 
the world. 

The error of the bloodthirsty Turkish fanatic is exactly similar 
to that of the exceptionally moral sceptic. That sceptic does not 
lack faith. It is only that the intensity of his doubt blinds him to . 
the real state of the case. ‘Inactivity of mind,” says Professor 
William Wallace,t ‘‘ may be the result of an equilibrium of forces ; 


I do no wrong to anybody’s beliefs, or disbeliefs, in reflecting that the object of the 
Positivist veneration can be nothing lower than a saint. 

* «‘Professor Tyndall is doing the very same thing, in order to bring science home 
(all honour to him!) to the unlearned, which he refuses to the ministers of religion when 
they try to bring home the Gospel to the poor.”—The Rev. Canon Curteis on “ Christian 
Agnosticism,” in the Nineteenth Century for February 1884. 

t “The Little Schoolmaster Mark,” p. 107, in the English Illustrated Magazine for 
November 1883. 

t “ Kant,” of Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics, p. 127. 
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and the forces may be greater taken separately than in many cases 
of active thought—only they neutralize each other.” That accu- 
rately describes the constitution of modern doubt. There could be 
no doubt were there no belief; and the present intensity and 
universality of doubt is co-extensive with strong belief. 

That, however, is not the consideration upon which I am here 
anxious to insist. 

So little do we know what we're about in 
This world, I doubt if doubt itself be doubtin’.* 

Now-a-days the word “ faith” is usually misunderstood. It is 
ordinarily taken to be synonymous with “ certainty” ; and much 
spiritual distress arises from the confusion. Faith and the idea of 
certainty, however, are in what Kant called real opposition. The 
possibility of its being misplaced is an essential element in faith. 
Thus, if our knowledge of God were the same as our knowledge of 
“‘ objective realities,” to say that we had faith in His being would 
be to make a meaningless assertion. As has been said, what the 
Christian religion demands of us is not certainty as to God’s being 
and His will. It is the faith that, as Professor Momerie puts it,t 
“is the proper synonym for trust; an affection of the heart, not a 
faculty of the head.” It is the spirit Mr. Ruskin wished to incul- 
cate when { he warned us against “‘ grievous and vain meditation 
over the meaning of the great Book, of which no syllable was ever 
yet to be understood but through a deed.” 

That faith, then, which is essential to our peace, is not to be 
attained, but is rather destroyed, by the imperfect education Mr. 
Ruskin deplores, the special errors of which I have endeavoured to 
indicate. Lessing, whose estimate as to what was proper in in- 
tellectual training was broader than that now current, said § that 
“‘we have not yet reached the full meaning of that name under 
which God has revealed himself in these latter days—Our Father.” 
In those words fashionable Agnosticism may find a fruitful, while 
not uncongenial, suggestion. The truth of them I shall hope to 
establish in the result of an enquiry into the special propositions 
of the chief anti-Christian philosophies. 

* Don Juan, 

t The Origin of Evil, p. 82. 

t Sesame and Lillies, p. 169. 

§ Preface to the Education of the Human Race, p. xii. 
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Hodson of Hodson’s Horse. 


To tHe Epritors or tHe Nationa Review.” 
“Sirs, 

Will you, in justice to the memory of a brave soldier grievously 
maligned, allow me to reply to some statements in an article by Mr. 
Holmes, in your August number, on Hodson of Hodson’s Horse? I 
should have noticed it before, but by some accident I missed your Review 
for that month, and my attention was first called to the article by Lord 
Napier of Magdala, then on the Continent. 

Whilst professing impartiality, it deals the cruellest blows possible. 
1 should be sorry to accuse Mr. Holmes of wilful malevolence ; I would 
rather believe that, from want of any discrimination of character, he 
has allowed himself to be led away by others, who were only too glad to 
avail themselves of his pen in giving utterance to the vindictive feelings 
which they, had cherished for years. It is difficult, however, to under- 
stand Mr. Holmes’s willingness to lend himself to the task of assailing 
the reputation of one to whose brilliant qualities as a soldier and signal ~ 
services to his country he has done full justice, and it is the more 
remarkable that he should have lent a ready ear to the stories which he 
has retailed, since of his own accord, as he tells us, he had come to the 
‘conclusion that ‘‘ many of the gravest charges against Hodson current 
-amongst Anglo-Indians were exaggerated,” and might have ‘*‘ grown out 
of random suggestions made by his enemies.” And yet he does not 
hesitate himself to make such damning charges as these: that ‘ he 
enriched himself by dishonest means,” and that, ‘‘ heedless of justice, of 
gratitude, and even of honour, he was swift to shed innocent blood.”— 
National Review, p. 817. 

With singular inconsistency, he allows that the man whom he could 
paint in such dark colours had ‘‘ something noble in his character,” 
that ‘‘ brave soldiers, high-minded gentlemen,” ‘ noble-minded men,” 
loved him well, ‘‘ valued him as a friend,” ‘‘ mourned for him as for a 
brother,” that ‘‘ he was capable of loving and winning the love of the 
good.” Ifthe good and high-minded loved and esteemed him, as un- 
questionably they did, and those who knew him most intimately valued 
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him the most, it matters little what men of an opposite character 
thought of him. Undoubtedly while he inspired the most enthusiastic 
devotion in some he made many enemies, and that quite as much by his 
high qualities as by his faults. 

A general officer, who knew him well, wrote at the time of his death : 
‘* He was too noble to pass through the world without detractors. The 
ambitious (those without Christian principle) envied him, because the 
brilliancy of his actions threw theirs into the shade; the mean and 
despicable hated him, because they quailed before the eagle eye that 
could endure neither dishonesty nor cowardice. Their base slanders 
were in whispers during his life; now that his gallant spirit is gone 
they come forward in unblushing malignity.” And I may add that the 
lapse of years has in no way diminished their animosity. 

Mr. Holmes seems to have been unfortunate in those from whom he 
has derived his information. He has given us an insight into the 
character of one who has furnished him with so many of his most 
damaging stories. The subaltern who even now, after so many years, 
cannot forgive or forget the loss of his bottle of French liqueur (vide 
p- 797), was clearly not the kind of man for the Guides under Hodson, 
who may, perhaps, be pardoned for a wish to get rid of him. But, 
without doubt, Hodson, by too openly showing his want of toleration for 
any weakness or meanness or inefficiency, made deadly enemies of some - 
of his officers, who avenged themselves by bringing charges against him 
which, though believed for a time, and the origin of his troubles, were 
afterwards triumphantly disproved by Major Reynel Taylor’s report. 

It is not to be wondered at that such men should still bear enmity, 
nor will anyone who is acquainted with the facts attach much weight to. 
their testimony. 

But for a fuller explanation of the origin of many calumnies circulated 
against my brother I must refer to a Vindication of him which I have 
prefixed to a new edition of Hodson of Hodson's Horse. I must confine 
myself now to a refutation of two of Mr. Holmes’s cruellest accusations, 
since they contain, to a certain extent, new matter. 

1. ‘* Heedless of justice, of gratitude, and even of honour, Hodson was 
swift to shed innocent blood.” Mr. Holmes founds this sweeping charge ~ 
on a story, which he tells with many sensational details, about the 
execution of one Bisharut Ali, an officer of the 1st Irregular Cavalry, 
who, though innocent, as he asserts, was shot without trial on the 
evidence of an enemy.—WNational Review, p. 808. 

The story, as he tells it, leaves the impression that Bisharut Ali was 
living quietly on sick leave at his own village near Delhi when he was 
hunted down. But, if we turn to Sir H. Norman’s //istory of the Siege of 
Delhi, the matter assumes a very different complexion. He writes: 
* At Rohtuk Hodson managed to surprise, and nearly to destroy, a party 
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of mutinous irregular cavalry sowars of different regiments, including 
Resseldar Bisharut Ali, who was taken and shot.” 

This expedition to Rohtuk was one of Hodson’s most brilliant exploits, 
for which he was thanked by the Commander-in-Chief. With only 
300 horsemen, of whom 220 belonged to Hodson’s Horse, then taken 
into action for the first time, the remainder being Guides, he, by a 
combination of daring and skilful tact, frightened away and demoralised 
a force of artillery, cavalry, and infantry, some 2,000 strong ; twice, in 
spite of numbers, beat those who stood or returned to fight ; and “ got 
fed and furnished forth by the rascally town itself.” No mention is 
made of Bisharut Ali by Macdonald, whose account I have, but ‘“ one 
of the men killed was a brute of the 14th Irregular Cavalry, who com- 
mitted such butchery at Jhansi.” | 

There certainly is a strong presumption against the innocency of a 
man found in such company, and, be it observed, with the mutineers 
of his own regiment, the 1st Irregular Cavalry. Mr. Holmes claims 
the authority of General C. Chamberlain for the main facts of the story 
as he now tells it, but we must remember that the General does not 
profess to have been there himself, but only to have got his information 
afterwards on the spot from eye-witnesses; but as this information 
must have come from natives, who were, presumably, friends of the 
rebels, it may be considered about as impartial and dependable as an 
account given by the friends of a Fenian convict of the unfairness of 
his trial and execution by an alien Government. 

General C. Chamberlain believes Bisharut Ali to have been innocent. 
He was probably misled by his sympathy for a man whom he had known 
before in his own regiment, and thought well of. Nothing is so remark- 
able in the history of the Indian Mutiny as the implicit confidence 
which the commanders of native regiments retained in their men up to 
the very moment when they rose and murdered their officers with every 
aggravation of treachery. 

But supposing for a moment that Bisharut Ali was really innocent, 
and that false evidence was given against him, as Mr. Holmes says, by 
an enemy, is Hodson to be branded as a murderer because, believing 
that evidence, confirmed as it was by all appearance, he ordered the 
man to be shot? Is a judge who condemns a man to death, who has 
been convicted on perjured evidence, to be called a “‘ slayer of innocent 
blood” ? Certainly not. Mr. Holmes complains that the man had not 
a fair trial, and was not carried to Delhi; but he strangely forgets 
the state of things at that time, when parties of mutineers continually 
got within our lines, and the very existence of our Empire was at stake, 
though he refers himself to a Proclamation, just then issued by the 
Government, authorising any person who found a deserter to kill him. 
It was a crisis when sharp and speedy justice was requisite. The 
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innocent, it is to be feared, did often suffer with the guilty in the 
wholesale executions which took place. 

And here I may ask why Hodson’s acts are always to be judged by 
so different a standard from those of other men who took a prominent 
part in putting down the Mutiny ? 

Mr. Holmes in his History (p. 378) tells a ghastly story (how far 
true I cannot say) of a civilian who, after shooting 216 sepoys, who 
were crouching like a flock of wild fowl, shut up 66 others in a second 
Black Hole, so that 45 were found dead in the morning, and then 
proceeded to shoot the remaining 21. 

Here Mr. Holmes has nothing to say of the want of evidence of guilt 
or of a fair trial. He characterises it as ‘‘a splendid assumption of re- 
sponsibility, for which the officer was assailed by the vulgar cries of ignorant 
humanitarians.”’ What would he or Mr. B. Smith have said if Hodson 
had so acted? What epithets would have been bad enough for him ? 
Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas. 

But Mr. Holmes makes it an aggravation of Hodson’s conduct that 
this Bisharut Ali had formerly helped him by becoming his security for 
money borrowed from the bankers of his regiment (the 1st Irregular 
Cavalry). It is true that Hodson did borrow money from these bankers. 
I have, in my possession, their receipts for the repayment of Rs. 4,455. 
I can find no evidence that Bisharut Ali was security for the repayment, 
but he may have been so, and, assuming that he was, if Hodson were 
satisfied of his guilt, he was quite right not to let any private considera- 
tions interfere with the course of justice at such atime. Mr. Holmes 
does not seem to see that there was no one whose life it was more his 
own interest to preserve. No one but the Irishman who burnt his 
bank-notes to spite the banker would ever have thought of shooting 
his own surety if he could avoid it, and there must have been some very 
strong reasons to induce Hodson to do so in this case, assuming always 
that the facts are true. 

In Mr. Holmes’ original version of the story in his History, he made 
it appear that Hodson shot a man to whom he owed money, in order 
to avoid paying the debt ; but this he afterwards disclaimed, though the 
story thereby lost all its point. 

2. I proceed to deal with the other charge that ‘‘ Hodson enriched 
himself by dishonest means.” I can, in the first place, most positively 
and emphatically deny that he enriched himself by any means whatever, 
whether honest or dishonest ; so far from it, he died a poor man. This 
is a plain matter of fact which can be conclusively proved by the papers 
of those who administered his effects. Mr. Holmes is quite right in 
one part of his statement, namely, that when the Mutiny broke out he 
was in pecuniary difficulties. This was the natural result of the 
reduction of his pay from Rs. 1,250 to Rs. 250, owing to the sudden loss 
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-of his command; and it is true that he borrowed money from native 
bankers and from Colonel Welchman who commanded his regiment 
(the 1st Bengal Fusiliers), to the amount of nearly £1,800. 

But during the last years of his life he was again in receipt of larger 
pay, as both the head of the Intelligence Department and the com- 
mander of a regiment, and thus, aided by a bold and successful stroke of 
business in the matter of some prize cattle, he was in a position to pay 
off a considerable portion of his debts; and, after his death, the large 
-arrears of pay, batta, and allowance due to him, enabled his executors 
to discharge the remainder. But when this was done so little remained 
that his widow was obliged to apply to the Compassionate Fund for 
assistance, which, after due investigation, was granted, much to the 
surprise of many who had believed the stories industriously circulated to 
his prejudice. And yet Mr. Smith speaks of overwhelming evidence 
from all quarters, friend and foe, for their truth. 

With regard to another story of Mr. Smith’s, adduced by Mr. Holmes 
in support of his charge, namely, that vast stores of valuables, the 
-collective result of his looting, were found in Hodson’s boxes after his 
‘death at Lucknow,—I thought that I had sufficiently disposed of it in 
the minds of all reasonable men by the simple process of referring to 
the proceedings of the Committee of Adjustment, formed as usual on an 
officer’s death to dispose of his effects. Their report, of which I have 
the original, signed by the President, Captain (now Sir C.) Gough, V.C., 
shows that all his effects (except horses) including tents, arms, camp 
equipage, &c. &c., and these vast stores of valuables were sold for 
Rs. 1,774, or less than £170. Not only so, but I was able to appeal to 
Lord Napier of Magdala (then Brig.-General), in whose quarters they 
were received, and Sir C. Gough, the latter of whom wrote to me: ‘ Mr, 
B. Smith’s attacks show such animosity that I cannot but think they 
will defeat the object of the writer.” 

But Mr. B. Smith returns to the attack with no abatement of 
animosity, and in a letter to which Mr. Holmes refers in his article, 
finding inat his ‘‘ vast stores of valuables ” have vanished into thin air, 
is driven to the desperate expedient of conjecturing that Hodson’s boxes 
had been pillaged by his men. Happily I can show, from letters written 
at the time by Major Daly and Captain Gough, that immediately on his 
death a guard was placed over all his effects till they were removed to 
General Napier’s quarters. 

But, even if this fails, Mr. Smith has supplied Mr. Holmes with another 
proof of Hodson having enriched himself, ‘ possibly the most significant of 
all, on unexceptionable authority, which he may be driven to publish,” 
-and this is that he was able to remit to a place of safety, i.e. Calcutta, a 
very large sum amounting to some thousands of pounds. This may well 
-have appeared to Mr. Holmes conclusive evidence of dishonesty. 
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applied to Mr. B. Smith for his authority, but, as I expected, he retused 
to give it me. However, I was able to trace the story back to its origin. - 
Will it be credited that the only foundation for this fresh calumny is. 
that Major Hodson applied to the Paymaster, Captain Tombs, for two - 


months’ pay for his regiment, Rs. 60,000, say £6000, which was 
sanctioned by General Mansfield, Chief of the Staff, and he asked to 
have this money in the form of a draft on Calcutta, as these drafts were 
at that time in request with the native bankers in the upper country, 
from whom he got money for his men ! 

This may serve as a specimen of Mr. Smith’s ingenuity in twisting 
everything to the disadvantage of a man whom he is determined per fas 
et nefas to run down, and he has the assurance to suppose that he has 
disposed of the case ! 

If any further proof is wanted of the utter groundlessness of the 
charge against Hodson of having enriched himself, I may state that I 
have shown this letter to Lord Napier of Magdala, in whose quarters all 
Major Hodson’s boxes were examined, and who himself selected such 
articles as he thought ought to be reserved for the widow, and he 
authorizes me to say that there was nothing ** whatever found but such 
as any officer might have purchased from soldiers or camp-followers, and 
which was proved by the result of the sale to have been of very trifling 
value.” And, also, that “as a guard was immediately placed, any 
abstraction of the property (as Mr. B. Smith suggests), was impossible.” 

This testimony (to quote the words of Dr. Russell of the Times, who 
was himself at Lucknow), ‘‘ must count as a conclusive refutation of 
any amount of the idle chatter of irresponsible frivolity, or worse, the 
calculated defamation of the jealous malignant.” 

I remain, 
Your obedient servant, 


Grorce M. Hopson. 
Enfield, Oct. 7. 


What ails Trade? 


To tHe Eprrors or tHE “‘ Nationa, Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

You have had several papers discussing the causes of the present 
depression of trade. Will you let me add a word or two to what has 
been said? It is, probably, unnecessary to insist upon the fact that 
trade is in a bad way. Complaints are common that no profits are 
made ; wages, also, are falling. The volume of our exports seems to be 
little diminished, which is a remarkable feature in the present depres- 
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sion, but manufactured articles (except, perhaps, machinery) appear to 
be exported in diminishing quantities, while raw materials are, perhaps, 
being exported in increasing quantities. The prices of lead and other 
metals are lower than they have been for many years. The smaller 
manufacturers appear to have been the chief sufferers, but the turn of 
wages seems to be coming, and the large manufacturers, who may, 
perhaps, see the smaller weeded out with some resignation, may, perhaps, 
think it worth while to consider the future on their own account. The 
Press, from time to time, foretells improvement in trade, but the im- 
provement does not come. 

Political economists tell me that this state of things is due to over- 
production, and that it will right itself. But there seems to have been 
no over-production of timber, yet timber has fallen in price. There has 
been no large addition to the area of the United Kingdom, yet land has 
fallen in value from 20 to 30 per cent. in the last few years. If any- 
thing has been “ over-produced,” it is frozen meat from America; but 
when I buy it as English beef or mutton I find meat as dear as ever. 
I do not think over-production covers all the facts. 

In July 1884, the total visible supply of tin fell so low that ‘ over- 
production” plainly ceased to account for its low price. Yet the price 
did not rise. This case alone goes far to take the point off the current 
theory as to the present depression in prices. 

What would happen to a shopkeeper—say Smith—if he were to put 
this notice in his window ?— 

In future no coins will be taken in payment for goods sold at this Establish- 
ment, but those of George the Second’s time. 

If the reputation of the shop stood high, customers might, for a time, 
continue to deal there; but, sooner or later, they would not be bothered 
to change the money they might have in their pockets for those coins, 
and would take their custom to shops where the coins they happened to 
have in their pockets would be taken. 

This is what England has done to the people of silver-using countries. 
We say to them, in effect, You need not bring the money you have in 
your pockets here ; you must change it for gold, and we will take that 
for our goods. 

What is the result ? Our customers in silver-using countries will no 
longer buy from us what they can either make themselves, or buy from 
more accommodating people. 

In Bombay, scores of mills have been built for making cotton cloth, 
and the present rate of exchange is stimulating this industry. Five 
large mills are at present going up, and ‘practically all yarns under 
30s. are made in India’ for the Indian market, and compete with 
Manchester yarns and cloths in China, on the East Coast of Africa, and 
in Asiatic countries generally. 
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That this manufacture would not naturally have left Manchester for 
Bombay appears from the fact that skilled supervision, machinery, and 
coal have to be imported from England. Sooner or later long-stapled 
cotton may become available in Bombay, when counts higher than 30s. 
may be spun there. And to this process a great stimulus is being 
given by the refusal of England to take rupees in payment for cotton 
manufactures. 

Under the same artificial stimulus applied by England, iron foundries 
are multiplying in Bombay. I see in the Indian papers that a glass 
factory is about to be started in Calcutta by an Austrian company. 
Three steam factories have been started in various parts of India during 
the last three or four years, for making blankets. Before I left India 
in 1883 I entered into a contract on behalf of Government for the 
supply of home-made blankets to the troops in India, and the import 
of English blankets is thus being killed before our eyes. The stimulus 
of dear gold will sooner or later lead to the building of mills for the 
weaving of broadcloth. Is it worth while to send our staple trades 
abroad, in order that people with fixed incomes may enjoy the benefits 
of dear gold at home ? 

If you will examine the files of the Government Gazettes in India for 
the last four years, you will find many pages closely printed with lists 
of articles hitherto imported from England, which Indian officials are 
instructed to purchase in future of Indian manufacture, the loss by 
exchange in purchasing them of English make being prohibitive. 

So far, a Bessemer or Siemen’s furnace has not been put up in India, 
and the manufacture of iron and steel has hardly begun there in earnest. 
But if the iron-masters of England are debarred much longer from 
taking Indian rupees for their iron and steel, such a premium will 
be put on the manufacture in India as must sooner or later foster 
Indian competition. 

In short, a process is going on, transferring English manufactures to 
India. This is largely due to the loss arising to India from England's 
insisting on receiving payment in gold. Had India continued able to 
make payment in silver, so many big mills would not have sprung up in 
Bombay, and Manchester would have been able to compete on fairer 
terms with those that did spring up. 

I will now ask you to go back to the case of the shopkeeper which I 
suggested above. Suppose, after the issue of the notice, a money- 
changer—Brown—had settled next door to Smith, and stuck up his 
notice : 


Coins of George the Second’s reign supplied here at par to any extent. 

It is obvious that customers of Smith’s would only have to go to 
Brown and change the money they happened to have in their pockets 
for George the Second coins, to be equipped for dealing at Smith's. If 
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Smith’s supplies were as good and as cheap as his rivals, his eccentric 
notice might fail to ruin his business, thanks to Brown’s help. Indeed, 
Smith might begin to think that his notice was the chief cause of 
the goodness of his sales. 

Since 1819 France has been the friendly money-changer, Brown, to 
England’s Smith. While England has been refusing to take the money 
which her silver-using customers had in their pockets, France has, until 
1871-76, been taking silver or gold indifferently, at 153 lbs. of one to 
1 lb. of the other. This enabled England’s silver-using customers to 
pay their bills in England without much trouble or loss. 

After the war with France, when the Germans thought themselves 
strong enough to have a gold currency only, and so make their debtors 
pay them in gold, the French left off giving a pound of gold for fifteen 
and a half pounds of silver to all comers. They thus inflicted a loss of 
several millions sterling on the German mint, and baffled the attempt 
of the Germans to discard their silver currency. 

In other words, Brown has discontinued his money-changing business, 
and Smith is left face to face with the consequence of his notice. People 
will not, he finds, be bothered to get George the Second coins to deal at 
his shop with, and he stands idle and disconcerted while he sees his 
customers go to other shops where the money they have in their pockets 
is freely taken. Nor does it console him much to attribute the falling 
off in his custom to over-production. Waiting for over-production to 
cease, is somewhat like waiting in Cheapside for the crowd to pass by. 
You will have to cross in the crowd. 

England suffers in another way from her outlawry of silver. The use 
of the cheaper metal enables India and America to under-sell her 
farmers in their own country. If England came to her senses, and 
reverted to the bi-metallic common-sense of her ancestors, the importa- 
sion of wheat from India and America might not cease, though it would 
probably diminish in quantity; but it could no longer be sold at 36s. 
a quarter. Bombay would not pull down her cotton mills, but would 
stick to 30s., and not build many more mills. The blanket factories 
would not close, but broadcloth mills would not be started. 

It seems to be an open question whether silver has depreciated in 
value. It certainly has depreciated in comparison with gold. But if it 
had depreciated in comparison with other commodities, prices in India 
would have risen. Now although India imports about nine millions 
a year of precious metals, chiefly silver, prices are steadily though slowly 
falling there. This seems to show that her supply of metal money does 
not expand as fast in proportion as her trade. The Secretary of States’ 
drafts neutralize her demand for bullion to the extent of about fifteen 
millions sterling; but for these drafts silver would stand at a higher 
gold-price than now. 
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It therefore seems to me to be clear that the present depression in 
trade is not due to over-production, but to an artificial restriction of the 
metal currency of the world. The trade of England, instead of com- 
peting for the £1,400,000,000 or £1,500,000,000 of gold and silver 
bullion available to it, is scrambling for a share of the £700,000,000 or 
£800,000,000 of gold available. As time goes on, and the trade of the 
gold-using countries expands, gold is harder to get, and an enormous 
increase of the quantity available would alone restore prosperity to 
trade ; and of this enormous quantity there appears to be no prospect. 

In conclusion you will permit me to express a hope that my advice 
will not be taken, and that. England will continue to refuse her 
customers’ money, if it be silver; for my stipend is paid in gold, and I 
like to get twenty-two or twenty-three shillings’ worth for my sovereign, 
at your expense. ; 
Your obedient Servant, 

A. Puetps (Colonel), 


Commissary-General of the Bombay Army. 
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COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonder- 
ful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, 


Bronchitis, Asthma. 

effectually checks and arrests those too fatal diseases 
—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 

acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific 
in Cholera and Dysentery. 

effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, 
Palpitation, and Spasms. 

is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &. 

From Dr. B. J. BOULTON & CO:, HORNCASTLE. 


** We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and 
look upon it as an excellent Sedative and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems to allay pain 
and irritation in whatever organ, and from whatever cause. It produces a feeling 
of comfort and quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it seems to 


possess this great advantage over all other Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant 
after-effects.” 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Corus 
Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the 
Defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say had been 
sworn to.—See Times, 10th July 1864. 

Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None are genuine 
without the words, “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each 
Bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer: J, T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


Bradford's ‘‘ Vowel’? Washing 
Machine 
is admittedly the best in all essential points, 
and may be had in all sizes for Hand and Steam 
Power. See Catalogue. A Month’s Free Trial 
allowed, 
Laundry Machinery, 
Dairy Machinery, 
Domestic Machinery, 
Horticultural Machinery. 


Catalogue, with 200 Illustrations, Post free. 


Thomas Bradford & Co., 


Laundry Engineers, BRADFORD'S HAND LAUNDRY. 
140, 141, 142,143, Lonpon, 


‘ Plans and Estimates furnished of every descrip- 
Manchester, Salford, and Liverpool. tion of Laundry for Hand and Steam Power. 


NOW READY, Price 6d. - 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND REVOLUTION 


By PHILIP STERN, Barrister-at-Law. 
N vs:—“I have read these pages carefully, and I think they contain a very able and: fair, as well as 
an Ere wtatemnent of the ond om political position, and that the pamphlet will be extremely useful.” 
“The question at issue is ably discussed.” —GLOBE. 


“It is written with much vigour and perspicacity, and deservedly brings Mr. Stern to the front in the present 
political contest.”--ENGLAND. 


“ All who wish to inform themselves of the actual merits of the case should procure and peruse the pamphlet.” 
—NeEwcasTLe JouRNAL. 


W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13, Waterloo Place, 8.W.; Errinexam Wi1s0n, 11, Royal Exchange, E. C. 
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